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ORIGINAL ADVERTISEMENT 



TO THE 



LIVES OF THE POETS. 



THE Booksellers having determined to publish 
a Body of English Poetry, I was persuaded to 
promise them a preface to the Works of each 
Author ; an undertaking, as it was then presented 
to my mind, not very extensive or difficult. 

My purpose was only to have' allotted to every 
Poet an Advertisement, like those which we find 
in the French Miscellanies, containing a few dates 
and a general character : but I have been led be- 
yond my intention, t hope,' by the 'honest desire 
of giving useful pleasure. 

In this minute kind of History, the succession 
of facts is not easily discovered ; and I am not 
without suspicion that some of Dryden's works 
arc placed in wrong years. I have followed 
Langbaine, as the best authority for his ^\«ts%\ 
and if I shall hereafter obtain a mote cotter" 
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VI ADVERTISEMENT* 

I chronology, will publish it: but I do not yet 
know that my account is erroneous.^ 

Dryden's Remarks on Rj^ner have been some- 
wheref printed before; The former edition I 
have not seen. This was transcribed for the 
press from his own manuscript. 

As this undertaking was occasional and unfore^ 
seen, I must be supposed to have engaged in it 
with less provision of materials than might have 
been accumulated by longer premeditation. Of 
the later writers, at least, I might, by attention 
and inquiry, have gained many particulars, which 
would have diversified and enlivened my Bio- 
graphy. These. omisffion^, which it is now isae- 

il less to lament^ have b^^ often supplied by the 
kindness of Mr. Steevena md other fiiends; 
and great a^]3t^ce Jl)as bew given me by Mr. 

31 Spence's Collections^ <bX which I consider the 

jj communicatipn as a favour worthy of public 

ij adknowledgment. 

,1 

' * Lan^l^ne's.authpn^ vill pot aujppoct the dates as- 

,| signed to Dryden's Plays. These are now rectified in the 
I margin by references to the origin^ Editions, the only 
guides to be relied on.<— R. 
f In the £ditioa of Beaumont and Fletcher, by Mr. 

Colmwu-rR* 
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COWLEY. 



THE Life of Cowley, notwithstanding the penury 
of English biography, has been written by Dr. Sprat, 
an author whose pregnancy of imagination and ele- 
gance of language have deservedly set him high in 
the ranks of hterature ; but his zeal of friendship, 
or ambition of eloquence, has produced a funeral 
oration rather than a history : he has given the char- 
acter, not the life of Cowley; for he writes with 
so little detail, that scarcely any thing is distinctly 
known, but all is shewn confused and enlarged 
through the mist of panegyrick. 

Abraham Cowley was born in the year one thou- 
sand six hundred and dg^teen. His father was a 
grocer, whose condition Dr. Sprat conceals under 
the general appellation of a citizen ; and, what would 
probably not have been less carefully suppressed, 
the omission of his name in the register of St. Dun- 
stan's parish gives reason to suspect that his father 
was a sectary. Whoever he was, he died before 
the birth of his son, and consequently left him to 
the care of his mother ; whom Wood represents as 
^^^^E^^ earnestly to procure him a hterary edu- 
cation, and who, as she lived to the age o? e\^v\V^> 
had her solicitude rewarded by seeing \veT ?i0xv. e«xv 
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% COWLEY. 

nent, and, I hope, by seeing him fortunate, and par- 
taking his prosperity. We know at least, from 
Sprat's account, that he always acknowledged her 
care, and justly paid the dues of filial gratitude. 

In the window of his mother's apartment lay 
Spenser's Fairy Queen; in which he very early 
took delight to read, till by feeling the charms of 
verse, he became, as he relates, irrecoverably a poet. 
Such are the accidents which, sometimes remember- 
ed, and perhaps sometimes forgotten, produce that 
particular designation of mind, and propensity for 
some certain science or emplo3rment, which is com- 
monly called Genius. The true Genius is a mind 
of large general powers, accidentally determined to 
some particular direction. Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
the great painter of the present age, had the first 
fondness K>r his art excited by the perusal of Rich- 
ardson's treatise. 

By his mother's (^solicitation he was admitted in- 
to Westminster-school, where he was soon distin- 
guished. He was wont, says Sprat, to relate, " That 
he had this defect in his memory at that tiniie, that 
his teachers never could bring it to retain the ordi- 
nary rules of grammar." 

This is an instance oi the natural desire of man 
to propagate a wonder. It is surely very difficult to 
teU any thing as it was heard, when Sprat could 
not refrain from amplifying a commodious incident, 
though the book to which he prefixed his narrative 
contained its con^tation. A memory admitting 
some things, and rejecting others, an intellectual 
digestion dist concocted die pulp of learning, but 
refiised £be husks, had the appearance of an instinc- 
tt've dqgances of a particular -ptovisvoii xnade by 
^^»twne mrlitesaoy politeness. But mtVve «x>xias$t'% 
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own honest relation, the marvel vanishes : he was, 
he says, such '* an enemy to all constraint, that his 
master never could prevail on him to learn the rules 
without book." He does not tell that he could 
not learn the rules; but that, being able to perform 
his exercises without them, and being an ^* enemy 
to constraint," he spared himself the labour. 

Among the Engfish poets, Cowley, Milton, and 
Pope, might be said '^ to lisp in numbers ;" and have 
given such early proo&, not only of powers of lan- 
guage, but of comprehension of things, as to more 
tardy minds seem scarcely credible. But of the 
learned puerihties of Cowley there is no doubt, 
since a volume of his poems was not only written, 
but printed in his thirteenth year*; containing, with 
other poetical compositions, *' The tragical History 
of Pyramus and Thisbe," written when he was ten 
years old ; and " Constantia and Philetus," written 
two years after. 

While he was yet at school he produced a come- 
dy called " Love's Riddle," though it was not pub- 
lished till he had been some time at Cambridge. 
This comedy is of the pastoral kind, which requires 
no acquaintance vnth the living world, and there- 
fore the time at which it was composed adds little 
to the wonders of Cowley's minority. 

In 1636, he was removed to Cambridgef, where 
he continued his studies with great intenseness ; for 
he is said to have written, while he was yet a young 
student, the greater part of his " Davideis ;" a w ork 

• This Yolame wan not published biefore 1638, when Cow- 
ley was fifteen years old. Dr. Johnson, as well as former Bio< 
mfherSf seems to have been misled by the portrait of Cowley 
Qeii|r try wirtitkfi marked with the a^e of thirteen 3'ears. U. 

fH^ wasi candidate tliis jearat Westmin8t^-&c\\oo\ (oc cW* 
tioi to Twioky-oaUe^, but proved unsucceMful. ^. 

b2 



4 COWLEV, 

of which the materials could not have been coUecf- 
ed without the study of many years, but by a mind 
of the greatest vigour and activity. 

Two years after his settlement at Cambridge he 
published " Love's Riddle," with a poetical d^ca- 
tion to Sir Kenelm Digby ; of whose acquaintance 
all his contemporaries seem to have been ambi- 
tious ; and "Naufraghmi Joculare," a comedy writ- 
ten in Latin, but without due attention to the an- 
cient models ; for it is not loose verse, but mere 
prose. It was^ printed with a dedication in verse^ 
to Dr. Comber, master of the college; but, having 
neither the facility of a popular nor the accuracy 
of a learned work, it seems to be now universally 
neglected. 

At the beginning of the civil war, as the Prince 
passed through Cambridge in his way to York, he 
was entertained with a representation of the " Guar- 
dian," a comedy, which Cowley says was neither 
written nor acted, but rough-drawn by him, and re- 
peated by the scholars. That this comedy was 
printed during his absence from his country, he 
appears to have considered as injurious to his re- 
putation; though, during the suppression of the 
theatres, it was sometimes privately acted with 
sufficient approbation. 

In 1643, being now master of arts, he was, by 
the prevalence of the parliament, ejected from Cam- 
bridge, and sheltered himself at St. John's College 
in Oxford; where, as is said by Wood, he publish- 
ed a satire, called **The Puritan and Papist," which 
was only inserted in the last collectionof his Works*; 

* In the first edition of this Life, Dr. JohnaoD wrote, 

" which was never inserted in any collection of his Works;** but 

Ae altered tie expression when the ViWeR w«fce coUeicted into 
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ajMl so distinguished himself by the warmth of his 
loyalty and the el^^ce of his conversation, that 
he gained the kindness and confidence of those who 
att^oded the King, and amongst others of Lord 
Falkland, whose notice cast a lustre on all to whom 
it was extended. 

About the time when Oxford was surrendered 
to the Parliament, he followed tiie Queen to Paris, 
where he became secretary to the Lord Jermyn, after- 
wards Earl of St. Alban's, and was employed in such 
correspondence as the Royal cause required, and 
particularly in cyphering and decyphering the let- 
ters that passed between the King and Queen ; an 
employment of the highest confidence and honour. 
So wide was his province of inteUigence, that, for 
several years, it filled all his days and two or three 
nights in the week. 

In the year 1647, his " Mistress" was publish- 
ed; for he imagined, as he declared in his preface 
to a subsequent edition, that *' Poets are scarcely 
thought freemen of their company without paying 
some duties, or obliging themselves to be true to 
love." 

This obligation to amorous ditties owes, I believe, 
its original to the fame of Petrarch, who, in an age 
rude and uncultivated, by his tuneful homage to 
his Laura, refined the manners of the lettered world j 
and filled Europe with love and poetry. But the 
basis of all excellence is truth : he that professes 
love ought to feel its power. Petrarch was a real 
lovei:, mul Laura doubtless deserved his tender- 
ness. Of Cowley, we are told by Barnes*, who 

TofauMS* The satire was added to Cowley^s Works by tlie 
prnttLuhir direetion of Dr. Johoson. N. 
» Barncsii Anacreo/jfem. Dr- J. 
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had means enough of information, that, whateve 
he may talk of his own inflammabihty, and the va 
riety of characters by which his heart was divided 
he in reality was in love but once, and then neve 
had resolution to tell his passion. 

This consideration cannot but abate in sbm 
measure the reader's esteem for the work and th 
author. To love excellence, is natural ; it is na 
tural likewise for the lover to solicit reciprocal re 
gard by an elaborate display of his own qualified 
I tions. The desire of pleasing has in different mei 
produced actions of heroism, and effusions of wit 
but it seems as reasonable to appear the champioi 
[| as the poet of an " airy nothing," and to quarrel sn 
to write for what Cowley might have learned fron 
liis master Pindar to call " the dream of a shadow.' 
It is surely not difHcult, in the solitude of a col 
>!" ^^E^> o^ ^^ t^^ bustle of the world, to find usefu 
I ti> studies and serious emplojrment. No man needi 
K to be so burthened with life as to squander it ii 
h voluntary dreams of fictitious occurrences. Th< 
. 1 1 man that sits down to suppose himself charged witi 
l| li^ treason or peculation, and heats his mind to an ela 
|!i borate purgation of his character from crimes whic 
he was never within the possibility of committin 
differs only by the infrequency of his folly fro 
i ^\ him who praises beauty which he never saw ; co) 
I;; plains of jealousy which he never felt; suppo 
. ! himself sometimes invited, and sometimes forsak* 
i:[ fatigues his fancy, and ransacks his memory, 
|s images which may exhibit the gaiety of hope 
|[ the gloominess of despair; and dresses his im 
!i nary Chloris or Phyllis sometimes in flowers 
J ing as her beauty, and sometimes in gems la 
f r7s her virtues. 
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At Paris, as secretary to Lord Jerm3rn, he was 
engaged in transacting things of real importance 
with real men and real women, and at that time did 
not much employ his thoughts upon phantoms of 
gallantry. Some of his letters to Mr. Bennet, af- 
terwards Earl of Arlington, from April to Decem- 
ber, in 1 650, are preserved in '* Miscellanea Auli- 
ca," a collection of papers published by Brown. 
These letters, being written like those of other men 
whose minds are more on things than words, con- 
tribute no otherwise to his reputation than as they 
shew him to have been above the affectation of un- 
seasonable elegance, and to have known that the 
business of a statesman can be httle forwarded by 
flowers of rhetorick. 

One passage, however, seems not unworthy of 
some notice. Speaking of the Scotch treaty then 
in agitation: 

" The Scotch treaty," says he, "is the only thing 
now in which we are vitally concerned ; I am one 
of the last hopers, and yet cannot now abstain from 
beheving that an agreement will be made ; all peo- 
ple upon the place incline to that of union. The 
Scotch will moderate something of the rigour of 
their demands ; the mutual necessity of an accord 
is visible, the King is persuaded of it. And to 
tell you the truth (which I take to be an argument 
above all the rest), Virgil has told the same thing 
to that purpose." 

This expression from a secretary of the present 
time would be considered as merely ludicrous, or 
at most as an ostentatious display of scholarship ; 
but the manners of that time were so tinged with 
superstition, that I cannot but suspect Cowley of 
having consulted on this great occasioiv l\\e N vc%v 
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lian lots^, and to have given some credit to the an- 
swer of his d^acle. 

Some years afterwards^ " business/' says Sprat, 
** passed of course into other hands;" and Cowley, 
being no longer useftil at Paris, was in 1656 sent 
back into England, that, " under pretence of pri- 
vacy and retirement, he might take occasion of 
giving notice of the posture of things in this nation.'^ 

Soon after his return to London, he was seized 
by i3ome messengers of the usurping powers, who 
were sent out in quest of another man ; and being 
examined, was put into confinement, from which 
he was not dismissed without the security of a 
thousand pounds given by Dr. Scarborough. 

This year he published his Poems, widi a pre- 
face, in which he se^ns to have inserted something 
suppressed in subsequent editions, which was in- 
terpreted to denote some relaxation of his loyalty. 
In this preface he declares, that '* his desire had 
been for some days past, and did still very vehe- 
m^itly continue, to retire himself to some of the 
American plantations, and to forsake this world for 



ever." 



From the obloquy which the appearance of sub- 
mission to the usurpers brought upon him, his bio- 
grapher has been very diligent to clear him, and 
indeed it does not seem to have lessened his repu- 
tation. His wish for retirement we can easily be- 
lieve to be undissembled ; a man harassed in one 
kingdom, and persecuted in another, who, after a 

« Hoffman, in bu Leacoo, ipves a very satia&ctory account 

of this practice of eeeking fates in books : and says that it was 

umaf by the PagaoBf the Jewish Rabbins, and even the earlv 

CbiinUmaf the latter takimr the Kcvr Tea\aso«i\\. ^w vV«\t 
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cotirse of business that employed all kis days and 
half his nights, in cyphering Uecyphering, comes 
to his own country and steps into a prison, will be 
willing enough to retire to some place of quiet and 
of safety. Yet let neither our reverence for a ge-* 
nius, nor our pity for a sufferer, dispose us to for- 
get, that, if his activity was virtue, his retreat was 
cowardiee. 

He then took upon himself the character of Phy-^ 
sician, still, according to. Sprat, with intention " to 
dissemble the main design of his coming over;" 
and, as Mr. Wood relates, " complying with the 
men then in power (which was much tsJken notice 
of by the royal parly), he obtained an order to be 
created Doctor of Physick ; which being done to 
his mind (whereby he gained the ill-will of some of 
his friends), he went into France again, having 
made a copy of verses on Oliver's death." 

This is no favourable representation, yet even in 
this not much wroni; can be discovered. How far 
he compUed with die men in power, is to be en- 
quired before he can be blamed. It is not said 
that he told them any secrets, or assisted them by 
intelligence or any other act. If he only promised' 
to be quiet, that they in whose hands he was might 
free hun from confinement, he did what no law of 
society prohibits. 

The man whose miscarriage in a just cause has- 
put him in the power of his enemy may, without 
any violation of his integrity, regain his liberty, or 
preserve his life, by a promise of neutraUty : for, 
the stipulation gives the enemy nothing which he 
had not before : the neutrality of a captive may be 
always secured by his imprisonment ox 4eaJi!S\. Wt 
that is at the disposal of another may \xol ^xotdm&r. 
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to aid him in any injurious act, because no power 
can compel active obedience. He may engage to 
do nothing, but not to do ill. 

There is reason to think that Cowley promised 
little. It does not appear that his compliance gain^ 
ed him confidence enough to be trusted without 
security, for llie bond of his bail was never cancel- 
led ; nor that it made him think himself secure, for, 
at that dissolution of government which followed 
the death of Oliver, he returned into France, where 
he resumed his former station, and staid till the 
Restoration. 

" He continued," says his biographer, " under 
these bonds, till the general deliverance ;" it is there- 
fore to be supposed, that he did not go to France, 
and act again for the King, without the consent of 
his bondsman; that he did not shew his loyalty at 
the hazard of his friend, but by his friend's per- 
mission. 

Of the verses on Oliver's death, in which Wood's 
narrative seems to imply something encomiastick, 
there has been no appearance. There is a discourse 
concerning his government, indeed, with verses in- 
termixed, but such as oert£unly gained its author no 
friends among the abettors of usurpation. 

A doctor of physick however he was made at 
Oxford in December, 1657 ; and in the commence- 
ment of the Royal Society, of which an account has 
been given by Dr. Birch, he appears busy among 
the experimental philosophers with the title of Dr. 
Cowley. 

There is no reason for supposing that he ever 
attempted practice: but his preparatory studies 
have contributed something to the honour of his 
country. Considering Botany as necessary to a 
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physician, he retired into Kent to gather plants ; 
and as the predominance of a favourite study af- 
fiscts all subordinate operations of the intellect, Bo- 
tany in the mind of Cowley turned into Poetry. 
He composed in Latin several books on Plants, of 
whidi the first and second display the qualities of 
Herbs, in el^ac verse; the third and fourth, the 
beauties of Flowers in various measures ; and the 
fifth and sixth, the uses of Trees, in heroic numbers. 
At the same time were produced, from the same 
University, the two great poets, Cowley and Mil-^ 
ton, of dissimilar genius, of opposite principles; 
but concurring in the cultivation of Latin Poetry, 
in which the English, till their works and May's 
Poem appe»:ed*, seemed unable to contest the palm 
with any other of the lettered nations. 

If the Latin performances of Cowley and Mil- 
ton be compared (for May I hold to be superior to 
both), the advantage seems to lie on the side of 
Cowley. Milton is generally content to express 
the thoughts of the ancients in their language ; Cow- 
ley, without much loss of purity or elegance, ac- 
commodates the diction of Rome to his own con- 
ceptions. 

At the Restoration, after all the diligence of his 
long service, and with consciousness not only of 
the merit of fidelity, but of the dignity of great abi- 
h'ties, he naturally expected ample preferments; 
and, that he might not be forgotten by his own 
fault, wrote a Song of Triumph. But this was a 

* By Mar's Poem we are here to understand a continuation 
of Lncaii*s Fharsalia to the death of Jnlius Caesar, by Thomas 
May, ao eminent poet and historian, who flourished in the rej^As 
of James and Charles I., and of whom a life i& gWen ill t3Qft mo- 
gr^>bTa Bntannica* II, 
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time of such general hope, that great numbers were 
inevitably disappointed; find Cowley found his r&« 
ward very tediously delayed^ He had been pro- 
mised by both Charles the First and Second, the 
Mastership of the Savoy; " but he lost it," says 
Wood, " by certain persons, enemies to the Muses." 

The neglect of the Court was not his only mor- 
tification; having by such alteration as he bought 
proper, fitted his old Comedy of " The Guardisui" 
for the stage, he produced it* under the title of 
" The Cutter of Coleman-streetf ." It was treated 
on the stage with great severity, and was afterwards 
censured as a satire on the King's party. 

Mr. Dryden, who went with Mr. Sprat to the 
first exhibition, related to Mr. Dennis, " that, when 
they told Cowley how little favour had been shewn 
him, he received the news of his ill success, not 
with so much fhnnness as might have been expect- 
ed from so great a man." 

What firmness they expected, or what weakness 
Cowley discovered, cannot be known. He that 
misses his end will never be as much pleased as he 
that attmns it, even when he can impute no part of 
his failure to himself; and when the end is to please 
the multitude, no man perhaps has a right, in 
things admitting of gradation and comparison, to 
throw the whole blame upon his judges, and total- 
ly to exclude diffidence and shame by a haughty 
consciousness of his own excellence. 

• 1663. 
•f Here is an error in the designation of this comedy, which 
our author copied from the title-paee of the latter editions of 
Cowley's Works : the title of the puy itself is without the ar- 
ticle, ** Cutter of Coleman-ctreety" and that because a nenr 
sharking^ fellow about the town, named Cvtter, ii a priBe^ai 
chaneter in it H, 
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For the rejection of this play it is diflicult now 
find the reason: it certainly has, in a very great 
gree, the power of fixing attention and exciting 
arriment. From the charge of disaffection he 
culpates himself in his preface, by observing how 
Jikely it is that, having followed the royal fami- 
through all iheir distresses, ** he should chuse 
e time of their restoration to begin a quarrel with 
em." It appears, however, from the Theatrical 
egister of Downes, the Prompter, to have been 
ipnlarly considered as a satire on the Royalists. 
That he might shorten this tedious suspense, he 
jblished his pretensions and his discontent, in an 
le called ** The Complaint ;" in which he styles 
imself the melancholy Cowley. This met with 
le usual fortune of complaints, and seems to have 
Kcited more contempt than pity. 
These unlucky incidents are brought, malicious- 
^ enough, together in some stanzas, written about 
lat time on the choice of a Laureat; a mode of 
itire, by which, since it was first introduced by 
ncUing, perhaps every generation of poets has 
een teazed. 

SaToy •missing Cowley came into the conrt. 

Making apologies for his bad play ; 
Every one gave him so good a report. 

That Apollo gave heed to all he could soy : 
Nor would he have had, 'tis thought, a rebuke. 

Unless he had done some notable folly : 
Writ verses unjustly in praise of Sam Tuke^ 

Or printed his pitiful Melancholy. 

His vehement desire of retirement now came 
rain upon him. ** Not finding," says the morose 
r ood, ** that preferment conferred upon him which 
B expected, while others for their nvoxve^ caxtve^ 
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iway most places, he retired discontented into 
Surrey." 

" He was now," says the courtly Sprat, " weary 
3f the vexations and formalities of an active con- 
lition. He had been perplexed with a long com- 
pliance to foreign manners. He was satiated with 
:he arts of a court; which sort of life, though his 
(rirtue made it innocent tb him, yet nothing could 
make it quiet. Those were the reasons that mov- 
3d him to follow the violent inclination of his own 
mind, which, in the greatest throng of his former 
business, had still c^ed upon him, and represent- 
ed to him the true delights of solitary studies, of 
temperate pleasures, and a moderate revalue be- 
low the nudice and flatteries of fortune." 

So differently are things seen! and so different^ 
ly are they shewn ! But actions are visible^ thpugh 
motives are secret. Cowley certainly retired ; first 
to Barn-elms, and afterwards to Chertsey, in Sur- 
rey. He seems, however, to have lost part of his 
dread of the " hum of men*." He thought himself 
npw safe enough from intrusion, without the de- 
fence of mountains and oceans ; and, instead of 
seeking shelter in America, wisely went only so far 
from the bustle of life as that he might easily find 
his way back, when solitude should grow tedious. 
His retreat was at first but slenderly accommodat- 
ed; yet he soon obtained, by the interest of the 
Earl of St. Alban's and the Duke of Buckingham, 
such a lease of the Queen's lands as afibrded him 
an ample income. 

By the lovers of virtue and of wit it will be soli- 
citously asked, if he now wajs happy. Let them. 
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peruse one of his letters accidentally preserved by 
Peck, which I recominend to the consideration of 
all that may hereafter pant for solitude. 

TO DR, THOMAS SPRAT. 

" Chertsey, May 21, 1665. 

*' The first night that I came hither I caught so 
great a cold, with a defluxion of rheum, as made 
me keep my chamber ten days. And, two afler, 
had sudi a bruise on my ribs with a fall, that I am 
yet unable to move or turn myself in my bed. This 
is my personal fortune here to b^in with. And, 
besides, I can get no money from my tenants, and 
have my meadows eaten up every night by cattle 
put in by my neighbours. What this sigmfies, or 
may come to in time, God knows ; if it be ominous, 
it can end in nothing less than hanging. Another 
misfortune has been, and stranger than all tihe rest, 
that you have broke your word with me, and failed 
to come, even though you told Mr. Bois that you 
would. This is what they call Monstri simile. I 
do hope to recover my late hurt so far, within five 
or six days (though it be uncertain yet whether I 
shall ever recover it) as to walk about again. And 
then, methinks, you and I and the Dean might be 
very merry upon St. Ann's Hill. You might very 
omveniently come hither the way of Hampton Town, 
lying there one night. I write this in pain, and can 
say no more: Verhum sapienti" 

He did not long enjoy the pleasure or suffer the 
uneasiness of solitude ; for he died at the Porch- 
house* in Chertsey, in 1667, in the 49th year of 
his age. 

• Noir in the possession of Mr. Clark, Aldermoii oi V.owd.o^« 
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He was buried with great pomp near Chaucer and 
Spenser; and King Charles pronounced, ''That 
Mr. Cowley had not left behind him a better man 
in England." He is represented by Dr. Sprat as 
the most amiable of mankind ; and this posthumous 
praise may safely be credited, as it has never been 
contradicted by envy or by faction. 

Such are the remarks and memorials which I 
have been able to add to the narrative of Dr. Sprat ; 
who, writing when the feuds of the civil war were 
yet recent, and the minds of either party were 
-easily irritated, was obliged to pass over many 
transactions in general expressions, and to leave 
curiosity often unsatisfied. What he did not teU, 
cannot however now be known; I must therefore 
recommend ihe perusal of his work, to which my 
narration can be considered only as a slender sup- 
plement. 

CowLKY, like other poets who have written with 
narrow views, and, instead of tracing intellectual 
pleasures in the minds of men, paid their court to 
temporary prejudices, has been at one time too much 
praised, and too much n^lected at another. 

Wit, like all other things subject by their nature 
to the choice of man, has its changes and fitshions, 
and at different times takes different forms. About 
the beginning of the seventeenth century, appeared 
a race of writers that may be termed the metaphy- 
sical poets ; of whom, in a criticism on the works of 
Cowley, it is not improper to give some account. 

The metaphysical poets were men of learning. 

Dr. J. — Mr. Clark was, in 1798, elected to the important office 
<^ Ghamberlain of Londcm ; ajid has every year since been una- 
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md to shew their leamiDg was their whole endea- 
vour: but, unluckily resolving to shew it in rhyme, 
instead of writing poetry they only wrote verses, and 
very often such verses as stood the trial of the finger 
better than of the ear; for the modulation was so 
imperfect, that they were only found to be verses 
by counting the syllables. 

If the &ther of criticism has rightly denominated 
poetry rix^ pufuirM^, an imitative art^ these writers 
will, without great wrong, lose their right to the 
name of poets ; for they cannot be said to have imi*' 
tated any thing; they neither copied nature nor 
life; neidier painted die forms of matter, nor re- 
presented the operations of intellect. 

Those, however, who deny them to be poets, al- 
low them to be wits. Dryden confesses of himself 
and his contemporaries, that they fall below Donne 
in wit ; but maintains, that they surpass him in po- 
etry. 

If wit be well described by Pope, as being " that 
which has been often thought, but was never be- 
fore so well expressed," they certainly never at- 
tained, nor ever sought it; for they endeavoured 
to be singular in their thoughts, and were careless 
of their (Action. But Pope's account of wit is un- 
doubtedly erroneous: he depresses, it below its na- 
tural dignity, and reduces it from strength of 
thought to happiness of language. 

K by a more noble and more adequate concep- 
tion that be considered as wit which is at once na- 
tural and new, that which, though not obvious, is, 
upon its first production, acknowledged to be just: 
if it be that which he that never found it wonders 
how he missed ; to wit of this kind the metaphy- 
sical poet8 have seldom risen. Tbeii tVvavx^V."^ «t^ 

C3 
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often new, but seldom natural; they are not ob- 
vious, but neither are they just; and the reader, 
far from wondering that he missed them, wonders 
more frequently by what penrerseness of industry 
they were ever found. 

But wit, abstracted from its effects upon the 
hearer, may be more rigorously and philosophically 
considered as a kind of discordia concors; a com* 
bination of dissimilar images, or discovery of oc- 
cult resemblances in things apparently, unlike. Of 
wit, thus defined, they have more than enough. 
The most heterogeneous ideas are yoked by vio- 
lence together; nature and art are ransacked for il- 
lustrations, comparisons, and allusions ; their learn- 
ing instructs, and their subtlety surprises ; but the 
reader commonly thinks his improvement dearly 
bought, and, though he sometimes admires, is sel- 
dom pleased. 

From this account of their compositions it wiU 
be readily inferred, that they were not successful 
in representing or moving the affections. As they 
were wholly employed on something unexpected 
and surprising, they had no regard to that uni- 
formity of sentiment which enables us to conceive 
and to excite the pains and the pleasures of other 
minds : they never enquired what, on any occasion, 
they should have said or done ; but wrote rather 
as beholders than partakers of human nature; as 
Beings looking upon good and evil, impassive and 
at leisure ; as Epicurean deities, making remarks 
on the actions of men, and the vicissitudes of life, 
without interest and without emotion. Their court- 
ship was void of fondness, and their lamentation of 
sorrow. Their wish was only to say what they 
hoped had never been said before. 
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Nor was the sublime more within their reach 
than the pathetick ; for they never attempted that 
cmnprehension and expanse of thought which at 
once fills the whole mind, and of which the first ef- 
fect is sudden astonishment, and the second ra« 
tional admiration. Sublimity is produced by aggre- 
gation, and littleness by dispersion. Great thoughts 
are always general, and consist in positions not 
Ihnited by exceptions, and in descriptions not de- 
scending to minuteness. It is with great propriety 
that Subtlety, which in its original import means 
exility of particles, is taken in its metaphorical 
meaning for nicety of distinction. Those writers 
who lay on the watch for novelty could have little 
hope of greatness; for great things cannot have 
escaped former observation. Their attempts were 
always analytick; they broke every image into 
fragments; and could no more represent, by their 
slender conceits and laboured particularities, the 
jHTospects of nature, or the scenes of life, than he 
who dissects a sun-beam with a prism can exhibit 
the wide effulgence of a summer noon. 

What they wanted however of the sublime, they 
endeavoured to supply by hyperbole ; their ampli- 
fication had no limits; they left not only reason 
bat £mcy behind them; and produced combina- 
tions of confused magnificence, that not only could 
not be credited, but could not be imagined. 

Yet great labour, directed by great abilities, is 
never wholly lost; if they frequently threw away 
their wit upon false conceits, they likewise some- 
times struck out unexpected truth : if their conceits 
were far-fetched, they were often worth the carri- 
age. To write on their plan it was at least neces- 
sary to read and think. No man co\x\A.>oe\iQ^^ 
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a metaphysical poet, nor assume the dignity of a 
writer, by descriptions copied from descriptions, 
by imitations borrowed firom imitations, by tradi-* 
tional imagery, and hereditary similies, by readiness 
of rhyme, and volubility of syllables. 

In perusing the works of this race of authgrs, the 
mind is exercised either by recollection or inquiry ; 
either something already learned is to be retriev^ 
or something new is to be examined. If their 
greatness seldom elevates, their aeuteness often 
surprises ; if the imagination is not always grati- 
fied, at least the powers of reflection and compa- 
rison are employed; and in the ma.8 of materiab 
which mgenious absurdity has thrown together, ge- 
nuine wit and useful knowledge may be sometimes 
found buried perhaps in grossness of expression, 
but useful to those who know their value; and 
such as, when they are expanded to perspicuity, 
and polished to elegance, may give lustre to works 
which have more propriety though lesa copiousness 
of sentiment. 

This kind of writing, which was, I believe, bor- 
rowed from Marino and his followers, had been 
recommended by the example of Donne, a man o£ 
very extensive and various knowledge; and by 
Jonson, whose manner resembled that of Donne 
more in the ru^edness of his lines than in the cast 
of his sentiments. 

When their reputation was high, they had un- 
doubtedly more imitators than time has left behind. 
Their immediate successors, of whom any remem- 
brance can be said to remain, were Suckhng, Waller, 
Denham, Cowley, Cleiveland, and Mihon. Den- 
ham and Waller sought another way to £une, by 
improving the harmony of our numbers. Milton 
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tried- the metaphysic style only in his lines upon 
Hohson the Carrier. Cowley adopted it, and ex- 
celled his predecessors, haying as much sentiment 
and more musick. Sudding neither improved ver- 
sification, nor abounded in conceits. The fashion- 
able style remained chiefly with Cowley ; Suckling 
could not reach it, and Milton disdained it. 

Critical Remarks are not easily understood 
without examines ; and I have therefore collected 
instances of the modes of writing by which this^ 
species of poets (for poets they were called by 
themselves and their admirers) was eminently dis- 
tinguished. 

As the authors of this race were perhaps more 
desirous of being admired than understood, they 
sometimes drew their ^ conceits from recesses of 
learning not very much frequented by common. 
readers of poetry. Thus Cowley on Knowledge : 

The sacred tree 'midst the fair orchard grew; 

The phoenix Truth did on it rest. 

And boilt his perfum'd nest. 
That right' Porpbyrian tree which did true logic shew., 
• Each leaf did learned notions give. 

And th' apples were demonstrative: 
So clear their colour and divine. 
The very shade they cast did other lights outshine. 

On Anacreon continuing a lover in his old age r 

Love was with thy life entwin*d. 
Close as heat with fire is join'd ; 
A powerful brand prescrib'd the date 
Of tliine^ like Meleager*s fate. 
Tb* antiperistasia of age 
More enQam'd thj amoioua rage^ 
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In the following verses we have an idlusion tc 
Rabbinical opinion concerning Manna: 

Variety I ask not: give me one 
To live perpetually upon. 
The person Love does to us fit. 
Like manna, has the taste of all in it. 

Thus Donne shews his medicinal knowledge 
some encomiastick verses : 

In every thing there naturally growi 
A Balsamnm to keep it fresh and new. 

If 'twere not ii^jur'd by extrinsique blows; 
Your youth and beauty are this balm in you* 

But you, of learning and religion. 
And virtue and such ingredients, have made 

A mithridate, whose operation 
Keeps off, or cures what can be done or said. 

Though the following lines of Donne, on the la 
night of the year, have something in them too sch 
lastick, they are not inelegant: 

This twilight of two years, not past nor next. 
Some emblem is of me, or I of this> 

Who, meteor-like, of stuff and form perplext. 
Whose what and where in disputation is. 
If I should call me any thing, should miss, 

I sum the years and me, and find me not 
Debtor to th' old, nor creditor to th' new. 

That cannot say» my thanks I have forgot. 

Nor ^rust I this with hopes; and yet scarce true 
This bravery is, since these times shew'd me you. 

DONN 

Yet more abstruse and profound is Donne's r 
flection upon Man as a Microcosm : 

If men be worlds, there is in every one 
Something to answer in some proportion 
All the world's riches: and in good men, this 
Virtue, oar form's form, and otvt *ovvV* ^ow\ \%» 
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Of thoughts so far-fetched, as to be not onlyun- 
eqtected, but unnatural, all then: books are full. 

To a Lady, who wrote poe^es for rings. 

They, who above do yarious circles find« 
Say, like a ring, th' equator Heaven does bind. 
When Heaven shall be adom'd by thee, 
(Which then more Heaven than 'tis will be), 
Tis thou mast write the poesy there. 

For it wanteth one as yet. 
Then the sun pass through 't twice a year, 

The sun, which is esteem'd the god of wit. 

Cowley. 

The difiScnlties which have been raised about 
identity in philosophy, are by Cowley With still 
more perplexity applied to Love : 

Fife years ago (says story) I lov'd you. 

For which you call me most inconstant how; 

Pardon me, madam, you mistake the man; 

For I am not the same that I was then; 

No flesh is now the same 'twas then in me. 

And that my mind is chang'd yourself may see. 

The same thoughts to retain still, and intents. 

Were more inconstant far : for accidents 

Mast of all things most strangely inconstant prove. 

If from one subject they t' another move; 

My members then the father members were, 

From whence these take their birth, which now are here. 

If then this body love what th' other did, 

Twere incest, which by nature is forbid. 

The love of different women is, in geographical 
poetry, compared to travels through different coun- 
tries: 

Hast thou not found each woman's breast 
(The land where thou hast travelled) 

Either by savages possest. 
Or wild, and uD'mbMted ? 
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What joy coald*st take, or what repose. 
Id countries so oQcivilisM as those ? 
Lost, the scorching dog-star, here 

Rages with immoderate heat; 
Whilst Pride, the rugged Northern bettr. 

In others makes the cold too great. 
And where these are temperate known. 

The soil 's all barren sand, or rocky stone. 

Cow: 

A Lover, burnt up by his afiection, is comps 
to Egypt: 

The fate of Egypt I sustain. 
And never feel (he dew of rain 
From cloads which in the head appear; 
But all my too mach moisture owe 
To overflowings of the heart below. Cowi 

The lover supposes his lady acquainted with 
ancient laws of augury and rites of sacrifice : 

And /yet this death of mine, I fear. 
Will ominous to her appear: 

When, sound in every other part. 
Her sacrifice 4s found without an heart. 

For the last tempest of roy death 
Shall sigh out that too, with my breath. 

That the chaos was harmonized, has been rec 
of old; but whence the different sounds arose 
mained for a modem to discover : 

Th' ungovern'd parts no correspondence knew ; 
An artless war from thwarting motions grew; 
Till they to number and fixt rules were brought. 
Water and air he for the Tenor chose. 
Earth made the Base; the Treble, flame, arose. 

Cow 

The tears of lovers are always of great poe 
aecount; but Donne hspi extended them into wo: 
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If the lines are not easily understood, diey may be 

read again. 

On a round ball 
A workman, that hath copies by, can lay 
An Europe, Afric, and an Asia^ 
And quickly make tfiat, which was nothing, all. 
So doth each tear. 
Which thee doth wear, 
A globe, yea world, by that impression grow. 
Till thy tears, mist with mine, do overflow 
This world, by waters sent from thee my heaven dis- 
solved so* 

On reading the following lines, the reader may 
perhaps cry out — Confusion worse confounded. 

Here lies a she sun, and a he moon here. 
She gives the best light to his sphere. 
Or each is both, and all, and so 

They unto one another nothing owe. Donni. 

Who but Donne would have thought that a good 
man is a telescope? 

Thoogh God be our true glass through which we see 
All, since the being of all things is he. 
Yet are the trunks, which do to us derive 
Things in proportion fit, by perspective 
Deeds of good men 5 for by their living here. 
Virtues, indeed remote, seem to be near. 

Who would imagine it possible that in a very 
few lines so many remote ideas could be brought 
together? 

Since 'tis my doom. Love's undershrieve. 

Why this reprieve? 
Why doth my she advowson fly 

Incumbency? 
To sell thyself dost thou intend 

JBjr^andJes end, 
VOL, I, n 
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And hold the contrast thus in doabt. 

Life's taper out? 
Think but how soon the market fails, 
Yottr sex lives faster than the males; 
And if to measure age's span. 
The sober Julian were th' account of man, 
Whilst you live by the fleet Gregorian. 

Clszvxland.. 

Of enonnous and disgusting h3rperboles, these 
may be examples: 

By every wind, that comes this way. 

Send me at least a sigh or two; 
Such and su many I'll repay 

As shall themselves make winds to get to you. 

COWLXT. 

In tears I'll waste these eyes, 
By Love so vainly fed; 
So lost of old the Deluge punished. Cowlxt. 

All arm'd in brass, the richest dress of war, 
(A dismal glorious sight!) he shone afar. 
The sun himself started with sudden fright. 
To see his>beams return so dismal bright. 

CoWLXT. 

An universal consternation : 

His bloody eyes be hurls round, his sharp paws 

Tear up the ground; then runs he wild about 

Lashing his angry tail and roaring out. 

Beasts creep into their dens, and tremble there ; 

Trees, though no wind is stiiring, shake with fear; 

Silence and horror £11 the place around ; 

Echo itself dares scarce repeat the sound. Cowlxt. 

Theie fictions were oflen violent and unnatural. 

Of his Mistress bathing. 

The fish around her crowded, as they do 

To the false Yight that trtacheroui fishers shew. 
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And alt with as macb ease might taken be. 

As she at first took me ; 

For ue*er did light so clear 

Among the waves appear. 
Though everj night the sun himself set there.* 

Cowl BY. 

The poetical e£fect of a lover^s name upon glass > 

My name engrav'd herein 
Doth contribate my firmness to this glass ; 

Which, ever since that charm, hath been 
As bard as that which grav'd it was. Donnb. 

Thxi& conceits wereientiments slight and trifling. 
On iin inconstant woman : 

He enjoys the calmy sunshine now. 

And no breath stirring hears, * 

III the clear heaven of thy brow. 
No smallest cloud appears. 
He sees thee gentle, fair, and gay, 
And trusts the faithless April of thy May. 

CoWLBY. 

Upon a paper written with the juice of lemon, 
and read by the fire: 

Nothing yet in thee is seen. 

But when a genial heat warms thee within, 

A new>born wood of various- lines there grows: 

Here buds an L, and there a B, 

Here sprouts a V, and there a T, 
And all the fiourishing letters stand in rows. 

COWLKY 

As they sought only for novelty, t\ve^ ^\^ xvqI 
much enquire whether their allusioiVA weie Xo\3!K«i%^ 
I^gk or low, elegant or gross ; whetYvet tVi^N coxo- 
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pared 1^ Utdb I90 the .|pwt, or 4lie great t 
fitde. 

Phywck and Chirucg^ finr.a Lover. 

Oeatlyy idi genH^, nMdam, toneh 
The woiindf which joa joonelf have made; 

That pain mnttncieds. be Tcurj mnch^ 
Whidh ittiktk m of jborliand afriud ; 

Cordiali of pi^ gif e me ^ww^ 
For I ^ w^ fiir, P VWP P^* ^ 

The World and a Clook. 

Maho|» Um inferior vorld'a fantasde Dmo, 
1. Wt^ ail tfao tninajQ/jiiatter'a aaor did trace; 
Great Nature'a well<*aet clock in pieces took ; 
On all ^ #|iffil9g!i,aDd .tpMlle^ whoela did kol 
Of life and motion, and with eqoal art 
Made up the whole again of every part Co 

A coal-pit has not oftan finmd its poet ; ^u1 
it nuiy not want its due honour, Cleiyeland hi 
ralleled it with the ^un: 

The moderate valae of our guiltlem ore 
Mpffcea no man ath^at, and no woomn whor^ ; 
Vet why ft^old hallbw'd Tostal^a sacred shrine 
Deserve more honour than a flaming mine? 
These pregnant wombs of heat would fitter bo» 
Thai| a few embers, for a deitj. 
Had he our pits, the Persian would admire 
No sni^ but warm 's dovofioB at our fire : 
, He'd leave the trotting whipster, and prefer 
Our profound Vulcan 'bove that waggoner. 
For, wants he heat, or light? or would have sto 
Of both? 'lis here: and what can suns give mo 
Naj, what 'sthe sun, but, in a different naine, 
A cMl-pit rampant, or a mine on flame 1 
Then let tins truth ireeipffooallj run^ 
71a fBB-^ hMveo^ ooalery, and coals our son* 
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Death, a Voyage: 

No family 
E'er rigged a soul for Heaven's discovery. 
With whom more venturers might boldly dsre 
Venture their stakes, with him in joy to ihare 

Donne. 

Their thoughts and expressions were sometunes 
grossly absurd) and such as no figures or licence 
can reconcile to the understanding.. 

A lover neither dead nor alive: 

Then down I laid my head, 

Down on cold earth; and for a while was dead. 

And my freed soul to a strange somewhere fled; 

Ah, sottish soul ! said I, 

When back to its cage again I saw it fly : 

Fool, to resume her broken chain. 

And row her galley here again ! 

Fool« to that body to return 
Where it condemned and destined is to burn ! 
Once dead, how can it be. 
Death should a thing so pleasant seem to thee, 
That thou should'sl come to lite it o*er again in me ? 

COWLKY. 

A Lover's- heart, a hand grenado: 

Wo to her stubborn heart, if once mine come 

Into the self'Same room ; 

*Twill tear and blow up all within. 
Like a grenado shot into a magaaiu. 
Then shall Love ke6p the ashes, and torn parts. 

Of both our broken hearts: 

Shall out of both one new one make : 
From her's th' allay, from mine the meUl UWe. 
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The poetical propagation of light : 

The prince's favoar is diffas'd o'er all. 

From which all fortunes, names, and natures fall : 

Then from those wombs of stars, the bride's bright ejrei , 

At every gtanee a constellation flies. 
And sowes the court with stars, and doth prevent. 

In light and power, the all>ej'd firmament : 
First her ejre kindles other ladies' eyes. 

Then from their beams their jewels' lustres rise: 
And from their jewels torches do take fire. 
And all is warmth, and light, and good desire. 

DoifNX, 

They were in very little care to dothe their no- 
tions with elegance of dress, and therefore miss the 
notice and the praise which are often gained by 
those who think less, but are more diligent to adorn 
their thoughts. 

That a Mistress beloved is fairer in idea than in 
reality, is by Cowley thus expressed : 

Thou in my fancy dost much higher stand, 
Thaa woman can be plac'd by Nature's hand; 
And I must needs, I 'm sure, a loser be. 
To change thee, as thou'rt there, for y^ry thee. 

That prayer and labour should co-operate, is 
thus taught by Donne: 

In none bat us, are such mix'd engines found. 
As hands of double office : for the ground 
We till with them; and them to heaven we raise: 
Who prayerless labours, or, without this, prays. 
Doth but one haW, that 'a none. 

By the same stuthor, a common topick, the dan- 
ger of procrastination, is thus iUustrated: 

■ That which I should hvi^ \)e^utv 

In m^ y oath's morning, now late mu^ibe doue^ 
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And I, as giddy travellers niual do^ 

Which stray or sleep all day, and having lost 

Light and strength^ dark and tir'd must then ride post. 

All that man has to do is to live and die; the 
ram of humanity is comprehended by Donne in the 
following lines : 

Think, in how poor a prison thou didst lie ; 

A(ter> enabled hot to sock and cry. 

Think> when 'twas grown to most, 'twas a poor inn, 

A province pack'd op in two yards of skin; . 

And that usurp'd, or threatened with a r^ge 

Of sicknesses, or their true mother, age. 

Bat think that death hath now enfranchised thee ; 

Thon hast thy expansion now, and liberty ; 

Think, that a rnsty piece dischacg'd is flown 

In pieces, and the bullet is his own. 

And freely flies : this to thy soul allow. 

Think thy shell broke, think thy soul hatch'd but now. 

Thet were sometimes indeHcate and disgusting. 
Cowley thus apostrophises beauty : 

— — Thou tycant, which Icav'st no man free ! 
Thou subtle thief, from whom nought safe can be ! 
Thou murderer, which hast killed; and devil, which 
would'st damn me ! 

Thus he addresses his Mistress : 

Thou who, in many a propriety, 

So trulv art the sun to roe. 

Add one more likeness, which I 'm sure you can. 

And let me and my sun beget a man. 

Thus he represents the meditations of a Lover 2 

Though in thy thoughts scarce any tracts have been 
So much as of original sin. 
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Such chariDS thy beauty wearsj as might 
Desires in Hjing confest saints excite. 

Thoti with strange adultery 
Dost in each breai^t a brothel keep ; 

Awake, all men do last for thee. 
And some enjoy thee when they sleep. 

The true taste of Tears. 

Hither with crystal vials, lovers, come. 
And take my tears, which are love's wine. 

And try your mistress' tears at home ; 

For all are false, that taste not just like mine. 

Donne. 

This is yet more indelicate : . 

As the sweet sweat of roses in a still. 

As that which from chaf d musk-cat's pores dolh triii, 

As the almighty balm of th' early East; 

Such are the sweet drops of my mistress' brem»t. 

And on her neck her skin such lustre sets. 

They seem no sweat drops, but pearl coronets : 

Rank, sweaty froth thy mistress' brow defiles. Donne. 

Their expressions sometimes raise horror, when 
they intend perhaps to be pathetick : 

As men in hell are from diseases free, 

So from all other ills am I, 

Free from their known formality : 
But all pains eminently lie in thee. Cow let. 

They were not always strictly curious^ whether 
the opinions from which they drew their illustra- 
tions were true ; it was enough that they were po- 
pular. Bacon remarks, that some falsehoods are 
continued by tradition, because they supply com- 
modious allusions. 

It gave a piteous groan, and so it broke : 
Jn vain it something would have spukc ; 
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The love within too strong for 't was, 

lake poison pat into a Venice-glass. Cowlbt. 

In forming descriptions, they looked out, not 
for images, but for ccmcdts. Night has been a 
common subject, which poets have contended to 
sdom. Dryden's Night is well known; Donne's 
is as follows : 

Thou seest me here at midnight, now all rest: 
Time's dead low- water; when ail minds divest 
To-morrow's business; when the labourers have 
Such rest in bed, that their last cbnrch*yard grave, 
Subject to change, will scarce be a type of this; 
Now when the client, whose last hearing is 
To-morrow, sleeps ; when the condemned man, 
Who, when he opes his eyes, must shut them then 
Again by death, although sad watch he keep. 
Doth practise dying by a little sleep ; 
Thou at this midnight seest me. 

• 

It must be however confessed of these writers, 
that if they are upon common subjects of^en unne- 
cessarily and impoetically subtle ; yet, where scho- 
lastick speculation can be properly admitted, their 
copiousness and acuteness may justly be admired. 
What Cowley has written upon Hope shews an un- 
equalled fertility of invention : 

Hope, whose weak being ruin'd is. 

Alike if it succeed and if it miss; 
Whom good or ill does equally confound, 
Aofi both the horns of Fate's dilemma wound ; 

Vain shadow! which dost vanish quite. 
Both at full noon and perfect night! 

Tb6 stars have not a possibility 

Of blessing thee ; 
If things then from their end we happy call, 
Tis Hope is the most hopeless thing of aU. 
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Hope* thou bold taster of delight. 
Who, whilst thoa sbould'st bat taste, devour'st it qaitc I 
Thoo bring^st us an estate, yet leav'st us poor, l] 

By clogging it with legacies before ! >i 

The joys which we entire should wed, l[ 

Come deflower'd virgins to our bed ; 

Good fortunes without gain imported be, - 

Such mighty custom 's paid to thee : 

For joy, like wine, kept close, does better taste ; ^ 

If it take air before, its spirits waste. *> 

i 
To the following comparison of a man that tra- n 

vels and his wife that stays at home, with a pair of > 

compasses, it may be doubted whether absurdity * 

or ingenuity has better claim : 

Our two souls, therefore, which are one. 

Though I must go, endure not yet 
A breach, but an expansion. 

Like gold to airy thinness beat. 
If they be two, they are two so 

As stiff twin compasses are two ; 
Thy soul, the fi.z'd root, makes no show 

To move, but doth if th' other do. 
And though it in the centre sit. 

Yet, when the other far doth roam. 
It leans, and hearkens af\cr it. 

And grows erect, as that comes home. 
Such wilt thou be to roe, who must 
Like th' other foot obliquely run. 
Thy firmness makes ray circle just. 

And makes me end where I begun. Donkc. 
• 

In all these examples it is apparent, that what- 
ever is improper or vitious is produced by a vo- 
luntary deviation from nature in pursuit of some- 
thing new and strange ; and that the writers fail 
to give delight by their desire of exciting admir- 
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Q thus endeavoured to exhibit a general 
:ation of the style and sentiments of the 
deal poets, it is now proper to examine 
rly the works of Cowley, who was al- 
• last of that race, and undoubtedly the 

liscellanies contain a collection of short 
ions, written some as they were dictated 
d at leisure, and some as they were called 

different occasions ; with great variety of 
I sentiment, from burlesque levity to awful 
'. Such an assemblage of diversified ex- 
no other poet has hitherto afibrded. To 
he best, among many good, is one of the 
:ardous attempts of criticism. I know not 
Scaliger himself has persuaded many read- 
»in with him in his preference of tne two 
} odes, which he estimates in his raptures 
due of a kingdom. I will, however, ven- 

recommend Cowley's first piece, which 

be inscribed " To my Muse," for want of 
[le second couplet is without reference. 
le title is added, there will still remain a 
for every piece ought to contain in itself 
r is necessary to mi^e it intelligible. Pope 
i epitaphs without names ; which are there- 
taphs to be let, occupied indeed for the 
but hardly appropriated. 
)de on Wit is almost without a rival. It 
It the time of Cowley, that "Wit," which 
I till then used for " Intellection," in con- 
ction to " WiU," took the meaning, what- 
e, which it now bears. 

the passages in which poets have exem- 
leir own precepts, none will easiVy \>e foxoA 
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of greatet excellence than that in which Cowley 
condemns exuberance of wit : 

Yet 'tis not to adorn and gild each part. 

That shews more cost than art. 
Jewels at nose and lips bat ill appear; 

Rather than all things wit, let none be there. 

Several lights will not be seen. 

If there be nothing else between. 
Men doubt, because they stand so thick i' th* tky. 
If those be stars which paint the galaxy. 

In his verses to Lord Falkland, whom every mati 
of his time was proud to praise, there are, as there 
must be in all Cowley's compositions, some strik- 
ing thoughts, but they are not well wrought. His 
Elegy on Sir Henry Wotton is vigorous and hap- 
py ; the series of thoughts is easy and natural ; and 
the conclusion, though a little weakened by the in- 
trusion of Alexander, is elegant and forcible. 

It may be remarked, that in this Elegy, and in 
most of his encomiastic poems, he has forgotten or 
neglected to name his heroes. 

In his poem on the death of Hervey, there » 
much praise, but little passion; a very just and 
ample deHneation of such virtues as a studious pri- 
vacy admits, and such intellectual exceUence as a 
mind not yet called forth to action can display. He 
knew how to distinguish, and how to commend, 
the qualities of his companion ; but, when he wishes 
to make us weep, he forgets to weep himself, and 
diverts his sorrow by imagining how his crown of 
bays, if he had it, would " crackle" in the " fire." 
It is the odd £ite of this thought to be the worse 
for being true. The bay-leaf crackles remarkably 
as it bums; as therefore this property was not as- 
sjjpied it by chance, the nund must be thought . 
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sufficiently at ease that could attend to such mi- 
nuteness of physiology. But the power of Cow- 
ley is not so much to move the affections, as to 
exercise the understanding.. 

The " Chronicle" is a composition unrivalled and 
alone : such gaiety of fancy, such facility of expres- 
sion, such varied similitude, ^uch a succession of 
images, and such a dance of words, it is in vain to 
expect except from Cowley. His strength always 
appears in his agility; his volatility is not the flut- 
ter of a light, but the bound of an elastick mind. 
His levity never leaves his learning behind it ; the 
moralist, the politician, and the critick, mingle their 
influence even in this airy frolick of genius. To 
such a performance Suckling could have brought 
the gaiety, but not the knowledge ; Dryden could 
have supplied the knowledge, but not the gaiety. 

The verses to Davenant, which are vigorously 
b^un, and happily concluded, contain some hints 
of criticism very justly conceived and happily ex- 
pressed. Cowley's critical abilities have not been 
sufficiently observed: the few decisions and re- 
marks, which his prefaces and his notes on the Da- 
▼ideis supply, were at that time accessions to Eng- 
lish literature, and shew such skill as raises our 
wish for more examples. 

The lines from Jersey are a very curious and 
pleasing specimen of the familiar descending to the 
burlesque. 

His two metrical disquisitions for and against 
Reason are no mean specimens of metaphysical 
poetry. The stanzas against knowledge produce 
little conviction. In those which are mtewSie^ \,o 
exalt the human faculties, Reason Yiaa its t^xo^x 
iagk assigned It; that of judgm:, not ot l\vwv«a xe- 
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vealed) but <^ the teslity of revelation. In 
verses for Reason is a passage whick Beni 
in the only English verses which he is knowi 
have written, seems to have copied, though i 
the inferiority of an imitator. 

The Holj Book like the eighth sphere doth shine 

With thovsanci lights of triHh divine, 
So numbeilesft the stars^ that to our eye 

It makes all but one galaxy. 
Yet Reason must assist too ; for, in sea* 

So vast and dangerous as' these, 
Our course by stars above we cannot know 

Without the compass too below. 

After this says Bentley* : 

Who travels in religious jars, 

Truth miz*d with error, shade with rays. 
Like Whiston wanting pyx or stars, 
L!,< l"'I In ocean wide or siok« or strays. 

W 

-"-'^ Cowley seems to have had what Milton ic 
lieved to have wanted, the skill to rate his 
performances hy their just value, and has then 

'! closed his Miscellanies with the verses upon 

'f, I shaw, which apparently excel all that have | 

[j he&re them, and in which there are heauties vs 

j{ common authors may justly think not only a 

)):'!: their attainment, hut above their ambition.. 

^>,i ' To the Miscellanies succeed the " Anaci 

'■ . |,| tiques,*' or paraphrastical translations of some 

't\ <{;: poems, which pass, however justly, under the i 

.irvj of Anacreon. Of these songs dedicated to i 

5 >!; vity and gaiety, in which even the morality ii 

! yj luptuous^ and which teach nothing but the ei 

^J" . 4»Xlod8l0j'sColleet)eiiofP«tYB»«yfA.^. &. 
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ment of tke preaBent day, he has girea rather a pleas- 
ing than a fiuthftil representactioii, having retained 
their spriteliness, but lost their simpKcity. The 
Anaereon of Cowky, like die Homer of Pope, has 
admitted the decoration of dome modem graces, 
by which he is undoubtedly more amiable to com- 
mon readers, and perhi^, if they would honestly 
declare their own perc^tions, to far the greater 
part of those whom courtesy and ignorance are 
content to style the Learned. 

These little pieces wfll be found more finished 
in their kind than any otiber of Cowley*s works. 
The diction shews nothing of the mould of time, 
and the sentiments are at no great distance from 
our present habitudes of thought. Real mirth 
must be always natural, and nature is uniform. Men 
have been wise in very different modes ; but they 
have always laughed the same way. 

Levity of thought natiu'ally produced ^miliarity 
of language, and the familiar part of language con- 
tinues long the same ; the dialogue of comedy, when 
it is transcribed &om popular manners and real 
life, is read from age to age with equal pleasure. 
The artifices of inversion, by which the establish- 
ed order of words is changed, or of innovation, by 
which new words or meanings of words are intro- 
duced, is practised, not by those who talk to be 
understood, but by those who write to be admired. 
The Anacreontiques therefore of Cowley give 
now all the pleasure which they ever gave. If he 
Was formed by nature for one kind of writing more 
than for anotfier, his power seems to have been 
greatest in the familiar and the festive. 

The next class of his poems is called " TVv^ M\a- 
tress,*' of which h is not necessary to seVect wK^ 
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particular pieces for praise or censure. They hft 
all the same beauties and faults, and nearly in tl 

'•■ same proportion. They are written with exubc 

ance of wit, and with copiousness of learning; ai 
it is truly asserted by Sprat, that the plenitude 
the writer's knowle^e flows in upon his page, 
that the reader is commonly surprised into soi 
improvement. But, considered as the verses 
a lover, no man that has ever loved will much cbi 
mend them. They are neither courtly nor path 
tick, have neither gallantry nor fondness, h 
praises are too far sought, and too hyperbolical, i 
ther to express love, or to excite it; eveiy'stan 
is crowded with darts and flames, with wounds ai 
death, with mingled souls and with broken heari 
The principal artifice by which " The Mistres 
is filled with conceits is very copiously display 
by Addison. Love is by Cowley, as by other poe 
expressed metaphorically by flame and fire ; ai 
that which is true of real fire is said of love, or fig 
rative fire, the same word in the same sentence i 

■'■ taining both significations. Thus " observing t 

cold regard of his Mistress's eyes, and at the sai 

. if time their power of producing love in him, he co 

siders them as burning-glasses made of ice. Fin 
ing himself able to live in the greatest extremiti 
of love, he concludes the torrid zone to be hab 
able. Upon the dying of a tree on which he h 
cut his loves, he observes that his flames had bui 
up and withered the tree.** 

These conceits Addison calls mixed wit; tl 

is, wit which consists of thoughts true in one sen 

of the expression, and false in the other. Ad( 

son's representation is sufficiently indulgent : tli 

confusion of images may entextajn for & momen 
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buiy being unnatural, it soon grows wearisome. 
Cowley delighted in it, as much as if lie had invent- 
ed it ; but, not to mention the antients, he might 
have found it full-blown in modern Italy. Thus 
Sannazaro : 

Aspice quam Tariis dislringar Lesbia caris ! 

Uror, et heu! nostro manat ab igne liquor*. 
Snni Nilas^sumqae JEinst siraal; restringite flaniiuns 
, O Jecriiue, aot lacrimas ebibe flamma raeas. 

One of the severe theologians of that time cen- 
sured him as having published " a book of profane 
and lascivious verses." From the charge of pro- 
faneness, the constant tenour of his life, which 
seems to have been eminently virtuous, and the 
general tendency of his opinions, which discover 
no irrev^ence of religion, must defend him ; but 
that the accusation of lasciviousness is unjust, the 
perusal of his work will sufficiently evince. 

Cowley's " Mistress" has no power of seduction: 
she " plays round the head, but reaches not the 
heart." Her beauty and absence, her kindness and 
cruelty, her disdain and inconstancy, produce no 
correspondence of emotion. His poetical account 
of the virtues of plants, and colours, of flowers, is 
not perused with more sluggish frigidity. The 
compositions arc such as might have been written 
for penance by a hermit, or for hire by a philoso- 
phical rhymer, who had only heard of another sex ; 
for they turn the mind only on the writer, whom, 
without thinking on a woman but as tlie subject 
for his task, we sometimes esteem as learned, and 
sometimes despise as trifling, always admire as in- 
genious, and always condemn as unnatural. 

The Pindarigue Odes Sire now to be coii^\&.ete^\ 
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a species of composition, which Cowley thinks Pan- 
cirolus might have comited in his list of the lost in- 
ventions of antiquity, and which he has made a bold 
and vigorous attempt to recover. 

The purpose with which he has paraphrased an 
Olympick and Nemaean Ode is by himself suffi- 
ciently explained. His endeavour was, not to shew 
precisely what Pindar spoke, but his manner of 
speaking. He was therefore not at all restrained 
to his expressions, nor much to his sentiments ; 
nothing was required of him, but not to write as 
Pindar would not have written. 

Of the Olympick Ode, the beginning is, I think, 
above the original in elegance, and the conclusion 
below it in strength. The connection is supplied 
with great jperspicuity;. and the thoughts, which 
to a reader of less skill seem thrown together by 
chance, are concatenated without any abruption. 
Though the English ode cannot be called a trans- 
lation, it may be very properly consulted as a com- 
mentary. 

The spirit of Pindar is indeed not every where 
equally preserved. The following pretty fines are- 
not such as his deep mouth was used to pour ; 

Great Rhea's son. 
If in Olympas* top, where thou 
Sitt'st CO behold thy sacred show. 
If in Alpheas's silver flight. 
If in my verse tboa take delight. 
My verse, great Rhea's son, which is 
Lofty as that, and smooth as this. 

In the Nemeean ode the reader must, in mere 
justice to Pindar, observe, tlwit whatever is said of 
^^ ori^incU new moon, her tender JorcHead a>\A 
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her kamSf is superadded by his paraphrase, who has 
many other plays of words and fancy unsuitable to 
the origmal, as 

The table, free for ev'ry gaest. 
No doubt will thee admit. 
And feast more upon thee, than thou on it. 

He sometimes extends his author's thoughts 
without improving them. In the Olympionick an 
oath is mentioned in a single word, and Cowley 
spends three lines in swearing by the Castalian 
Stream. We are told of Theron's bounty, with a 
hint that he had enemies, which Cowley thus en- 
larges in rhyming prose : 

Bat in this thankless world the giver 
Is envied even by the receiver; 
'Tis now the cheap and frugal fashion. 
Rather to hide than own the obligation : 
Nay, *tis much worse than so ; * 
It now an artifice does grow 
Wrongs and injuries to do. 
Lest men should think we owe. 

It is hard to conceive that a man of the first 
rank in learning and wit, when he was dealing out 
such minute morality in such feeble diction, could 
imagine, either waking or dreaming, that he imi- 
tated Pindar. 

In the following odes, where Cowley chooses his 
own subjects, he sometimes rises to dignity truly 
Pindarick; and, if some deficiencies of language 
be forgiven, his strains are such as those of the 
ThebanBard were to his contemporaries: 

Begin the song^ and strike the living lyre: [quire, 
Lo! bow ihe years to come, a nonicruus and v(e\V-^VX<&^ 
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All hand in hand do d«c«ntly advance, [danco ; 
And to mj song with ftnooth and equal meaiure 
While the dance lasts, how long soe'er it be« 
My rousick's voice shall bear it company; 

Till all gentle notes be drown'd 
In the last trumpet's dreadful sonnd. 

After such enthusiasm, who will not lament to 
find the poet conclude with lines like these: 

But stop« my Muse— 
Hold thy Pindarick Pegasus closely ui. 
Which does to rage begin — 
— "-Tis an unruly and a bard-mouth'd horse — 
Twill no unskilful tooch endure. 
But flings writer and reader too that sits not sure. 

The fault of Cowley, and perhaps of all the 
writers of the metaphysical race, is that of pursu- 
ing his thoughts to the last ramifications, by whicl 
he loses the grandeur of generality; for of th 
greatest things the parts are tittle ; what is litf 
can be but pretty, and by claiming dignity becom 
ridiculous. Thus all the power of description 
destroyed by a scrupulous enumeration, and i 
force of metaphors is lost, when the mind 
the mention of particulars is turned more upon 
original than the secondary sense, more upon 
from which the illustration is drawn than th; 
which it is applied. 

Of this we nave a very eminent example i 
ode intituled The Mme, who goes to take ti 
in an intellectual chariot, to which he har 
Fancy and Judgment, Wit and Eloquence, M 
and Invention: how he distinguished Wi 
Fancy, or how Memory could properly cor 
to Motion, he has not explained : we are, h 
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eoDtent to suppose that he could have justified his 
own fiction, and wish to see the Muse begin her 
career; but there is yet more to be done. 

Let the postillion Nature moant, and let 

The coachman Art be set ; 

And let the airy footmen, running all beside^ 

Make a long row of goodly pride; 

Figures, conceits, raptures, and sentences. 

In a well- worded dress. 

And innocent loves, and pleasant truths, and useful lies. 

In all their gaudy liveries. 

Every mind is now disgusted with this cumber 
of magnificence; yet I cannot refuse myself the 
four next lines : 

Mount, glorious queen, thy travelling throne. 

And bid it to put on ; 
For long, though cheerful, is the way. 
And life, alas! allows but one ill winter's day. 

In the same ode, celebrating the power of the 
Muse, he gives her prescience, or, in poetical lan- 
guage, the foresight of events hatching in futurity ; 
but, having once an egg in his mind, he cannot for- 
bear to show us that he knows what an egg contains : 

Thoa into the close nests of Time dost peep. 

And there with piercing eye 
Through the firm shell and the thick white dost spy 

Years to come a-forming lie, 
Close in their sacred fecuudine asleep. 

The same thought is more generally, and there- 
fore more poetically expressed by Casimir, a writer 
who has many of the beauties and faults of Cowley : 

Omnibus mundi Dominator horis 
Aptat nrgcndas per inaue pennas^ 
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Pars adliuc aido latet, et futures 
Crescit in anuos. 

Cowley, whatever was his subject, seems to ha^ 
been carried, by a kind of destiny, to the light ai 
the familiar, or to conceits which require stUl mo 
li] ignoble epithets. A slaughter in the Red Sea nei 

dies the water* s name; and England, during i 
Civil War, was Albion no more, nor to be nam 
from white. It is surely by some fascination n 
easily surmounted, that a writer professing to i 
vive the noblest and highest writing in verse, raai 
this address to the new yiear: 

Nay, if thoa lov'st me, gentle year. 
Let not so much as love be there. 
Vain, fruitless love I mean ; for, gentle year, 
.Although I fear 
^il There's of this caution little need. 

Yet, gentle year, take heed 
How thou dost make 
Such a mistake; 
• j| Such love I mean alone 

As by thy cruel predecessors has been shewn; 
i;i For, though I have too much cause to doubt it, 

'(■ I fain would try, for once, if life can live without it 

, ^ The reader of this will be inclined to cry < 

.ii^ I with Prior — 

I 

. ;' Ye Criticks, say, 

JIow poor to this was Pindar*s style ! 

Even those who cannot perhaps find in the Is 
mian or Nemsean songs what Antiquity has c 
posed them to expect, will at least see that tl 
' ; ■ are ill-represented by such puny poetry ; and 

will determine, that, if this be the old Theban stti 
it if not worthy of revival. 
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To the disproportion and incongruity of Cowley's 
■entiments must be added the uncertainty and 
looseness of his measures. He takes the liberty 
of usmg m any place a verse of any length, from 
two syllables to twelve. The verses of Pindar 
have, as he observes, very litde harmony to a mo- 
dem ear; yet by exaimning the syllables we per- 
ceive them to be regular, and have reason enough 
for supposHig that die antient audiences were &• 
lighted with the sound. The imitator ought there^ 
fe^e to have adopted what he found, and to have 
added what was wanting ; to have preserved a con-* 
stant return of the same numbers, and to have sup- 
plied smootl^oess of transition and continuity of 
thou^t. 

It IS urged by Dr. Sprat, that the irregularity 
of tmmbers is the very thing which makes that 
hifitd of poesy fit for all manner ofmhjects. But 
he should have r^nembered, that what is fit for 
every thing can fit nothing well. The great plea- 
sure of verse arises from the known measure of 
the Imes, and uniform structure of the stanzas, by 
which the voice is regulated, and the memory re- 
lieved. 

If the Pindarick style be, what Cowley thinks 
it, the highest and noblest kind of writing in 
verse, it can be adapted only to h^h and noble 
subjects; and it will not be easy to reconcile the 
poet with the critick, or to conceive how that can 
be the highest kind of writing in verse, which, ac- 
cording to Sprat, is chiefly to be preferred for its 
near affinity to prose. 

TYoB ]ax and hwless versification so muc\\ coiv- 
aadgd tAe deSdeneies oflbe barren, and ftaiUexed 
the hzinemt of the idle, thai it inimedittte\y o^«- 
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Spread our books of poetry ; all the boys and girl 
caught the pleasing fashion, and they that coul* 
do nothing else could write like Pindar. The right 
of antiquity were invaded, and disorder tried t 
break into the Latin : a poem * on the Sheldonia 
Theatre, in which all kinds of verse are shaken, to 
gether, is unhappily inserted in the Musce Anglx 
cancB, Pindarism prevailed about half a century 
but at last died gradually away, and other imita 
tions supply its place. 

The Pindarick Odes have so long enjoyed th 
highest degree of poetical reputation, that I am no 
willing to dismiss them with unabated censure; an< 
surely, though the mode of their composition b 
erroneous, yet many parts deserve at least that ad 
miration which is due to great comprehension o 
knowledge, and greatfertility of fancy. The thought 
are often new, and often striking; but the greatnes 
of one part is disgraced by the littleness of another 
and total negligence of language gives the nobles 
conceptions the appearance of a fabrick august ii 
the plan, but mean in the materials. Yet surel; 
those verses are not without a just claim to praise 
of which it may be said with truth, that no mai 
but Cowley could have written them. 

The Davideis now remains to be considered ; ; 
poem which the author designed to have extende< 
to twelve books, merely, as he makes no scrupl 
of declaring, because the iEneid had that number 
but he had leisure or perseverance only to writ 
the third part. Epick poems have been left un 

* First ]>iibli8hed in quarto, I669f under the title of <' Car 
men Pindaricum in Theatrum Sheldonianum in solennibos sag 
ni£ci Opens Eflcaaniifl. Becitatum Julii die 9, Anno l669f i 
Corbetto Owea, A. B. JBd. Chr. Alumno, lVQAMff«.*^ ^. 
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finished by Virgil, Statius, Spenser, and Cowley. 
That we have not the whole Davideis is, however, 
not HMich to be regretted; for in this undertaking 
Cowley is, tacitly at least, confessed to have mis- 
carried. There are not many examples of so great 
a work, produced by an author generally read, and 
generally praised, that has crept through a century 
widi so little regard. Whatever is said of Cowley, 
is meant of his other works. Of the Davideis no 
mention is made; it never appears in books, nor 
emerges in conversation. By the Spectator it has 
been once quoted; by Rymer it has once been 
praised ; and by Dryden, in " Mac Flecknoe," it 
nas once been imitated; nor do I recollect much 
other notice from its publication till now in the 
whole succession of English literature. 

Of this silence and neglect, if the reason be en- 
quired, it will be found partly in the choice of the 
nilyject, and partly in the performance of the work. 
Sacred History has been always read with sub- 
missive reverence, and an imagination overawed 
and controlled. We have been accustomed to ac- 
quiesce in the nakedness and simplicity of the au- 
thentic narrative, and to repose on its veracity with 
such humble confidence as suppresses curiosity. 
We go with the Historian as he goes, and stop 
with him when he stops. All amplification is frivo- 
lous and vain ; all addition to that which is already 
sufficient for the purposes of Religion seems not 
only useless, but in some degree profane. 

Such events as were produced by the visible in- 
terposition of Divine Power are above the power 
of human genius to dignify. The miracle of Crea- 
tion, however it may teem with images, is best de- 
voir. J. F 
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scribed with little diffusion of language : He spake 
the TVO'rdf and they were made. 

We are told that Saul was troubled with €m evil 
spirit; from this Covrley takes an opportunity of 
describing HeU, and telling the history of Luciferi 
who was, he says, 

Once general of a gilded host of sprites. 
Like Hesper leading forth the spangled nights; 
Bat down, like lightning which him struck, he camey 
And roared at his first plange into the flame. 

Lucifer makes a speech to the inferior agents of 
mischief, m which there is something of Heathen- 
ism, and therefore of impropriety; and, to give 
efficacy to his words, concludes by lashing his 
breast with his long tail. Envy, after a pause, 
steps out, and, among other declarations of her 
ze^, utters these lines : 

Do thou but threat, loud storms shall make reply. 
And thunder echo to the trembling sky : 
Whilst raging seas swell to so bold an height. 
As shall the fire*s proud element affright* 
Th' old drudging Sun, from his long-beatea way. 
Shall at thy voice start, and misguide the day. 
The jocund orbs shall break their measurM pace. 
And stubborn poles change their allotted place; 
Heaven's gilded troops shall flutter here and there^^ 
Leaving their boasting songs tun'd to a sphere. 

■ 

Every reader feels himself weary with this use- 
less talk of an allegorical Being. 

It is not only when the events are confesse^y 
miraculous, that fancy and fiction lose their efieet: 
the whole system of life, while the Theocracy was 
yet visible, has an appearance so different from all 
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rfcfaer scenes of human action, that the reader of 
he Sacred Volume habitually considers it as the 
>eculiar mode of existence of a distinct species of 
nankindf that Kved and acted with manners un- 
^ommunicable; so that it is difficult even for ima- 
gination to plaee us in the state of them whose 
itory is related, and by consequence their joys and 
griefs are not easily adopted, nor can the attention 
36 often interested in any thing that hefals them. 

To the subject thus originally indisposed to the 
reception of poetical embellishments, the writer 
brought little that could reconcile impatience, or 
ittract curiosity. Nothing can be more disgusting 
than a narratiTe spangled with conceits; and con- 
ceits are all that die Davideis supplies. 

One of die great sources of poetical delight is 
description, or the power of presenting pictures to 
the mind. Cowley gives inferences instead of 
mige8f and shews not what may be supposed to 
have been seen, but what thoughts the sight might 
have suggested. When Virgil describes the stone 
vrhich Tumus lifted against ^neas, he fixes the 
attention on its bulk and weight : 

Saxum circumspicit ingcns, 
Sazum antiqcum, ingens, campo quod forte jaeebat 
Limes agro positus, litem ut discerneret arvu. 

Ck>wley says of the stone with which Cain slew 
bis brother, 

I saw iiim fling the stone, as if he meant 
At once his murther and his monument. 

Of the sword taken from Goliah, he says, 

A sword so great, that it was only 6t« 

To cut off bis great bead (hat came w'lVh lU 
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Other poets describe Death by some of its com« 
mon appearances. Cowley says, with a learned al-^* 
lusion to sepulchral lamps, real or fabulous, 

'Twixt his right ribs deep pierc'd the farioas blade, 
A&d opened wide those secret vessels, where 
Life's light goes oot, when first the^ let in air. 

But he has allusions vulgar as well as learned.. 
In a visionary succession of kings : 

Joas at first does bright and gloriouB shew. 
In life's fresh morn his fame does early crow. 

Describing an undisciphned army, after having 
said with elegance. 

His forces seem*d no army, bat a crowd 
Heartless, unarm'd, disorderly and loud> 

he gives them a fit of the ague. 

The allusions, however, are not always to vulgar 
things ; he offends by exaggeration as much as by 
diminution : 

The king was plac'd alone, and o*er his head 

A well-wruught heaven of silk and gold was spread. 

Whatever he writes is always polluted with some 
conceit: 

Where the sun*s fruitful beams give metals birth. 
Where he the growth of fatal gold doth sec. 
Gold, which alone more influence has than he. 

In one passage he starts a sudden question, to- 
the confusion of Philosophy : 

Ye learned heads, whom ivy garlands grace, 
W'/ijr do^i^ tijgj twining plant the oak embrace ; 
The oak, for courtsUip mo*t ol a\V ^ai^a^x, 
-And rough as are the w\nd% \ViaX. ^^\.nivCi\\U 
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expreuionB have sometimes a degree of 
meanuess that surpasses expectation: 

Naj> gentle gueaU, be cries, since now you 're in, 
Tlie story of yoar gallant friend begin. 

In a simile descriptive of the Morning : 

As gliinmering stars just at tbe approach of day^ 
Casliicr'd hj troops, at last drop all away. 

The dress of Gabriel deserves attention: 

He took for a akin a clond roost soft and bright. 
That e'er tbe mid-day sun pierc'd through with light ; 
Upon his cheeks a liTely blush he spread, 
Wash'd from tbe morning beauties* deepest red ; 
An harmless flatf ring meteor shone for hair. 
And fell adown his shoulders with loose care ; 
He cuts out a silk mantle from the skies. 
Where the most spriglitly azure pleas'd the eyes; 
This be with atarry vapours sprinkles alJ, 
Took in their prime, ere they grow ripe and fall; 
Of a new rainbow, ere it fret or fade. 
The choicest piece cot out, a scarf is made. 

This is a mst specimen of Cowley's imagery : 
what mi^t m general expressions be great and 
forcible, he weakens and maizes ridiculous by 
branching it into smail parts. That Gabriel was 
invested with the softest or brightest colours of the 
sky, we might have been told, and been dismissed 
to improve the idea in our different proportions of 
conception ; but Cowley could not let us go till he 
had related where Gabriel got first his skin, and 
then his mantle, then his lace, and then his scarf, 
and related it in the terms of the mercer and tailor. 

Sometimes he indulges himself in a digression, 
always conceived with bis natural exuberenee^ «ccA 

F.'S 
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commonly, even where it is not long, con 
till it is tedious. 

I* th' library a few choice aathors stood. 
Yet 'twas well stor'd, for that small store was g( 
Writing, man's spiritual pbysick, was not then 
Itself, as now, grown a disease of men. 
Learning (young virgin) but few suitors knew ; 
The common prostitute she lately grew. 
And with the spurious brood loads now the prea 
Laborious effects of idleness. 



k! 



As the Davideis affords only four books, t 
intended to consist of twelve, there is no op 
nity for such criticism as Epick poems com 
supply. The plan of the whole work is ve 
perfectly shewn by the third part. The dv 
of an unfinished action cannot be known. Ol 
acters, either not yet introduced, or she^ 
upon few occasions, the full extent and tk 
discriminations cannot be ascertained. Thi 
is plainly implex, formed rather from the 
sey than the Ihad: and many artifices of d 
fication are employed, with the skill of a m 
quainted with the best models. The past 
called by narration, and the future anticipal 
vision : but he has been so lavish of his p 
art, that it is difficult to imagine how he coi 
eight books more without practising again th 
modes of disposing his matter; and perha 
perception of this growing incumbrance ii 
him to stop. By this abruption posterity los 
instruction than delight. If the continuation 
Davideis can/ be missed, it is for the leamu 
had been diffused over it, and the notes in 
Jt had been explained. 



Had not his characters been depraved, tike every 
other part, by improper decorations, they would 
liave deserved uncommon praise. He gives Saul 
both the body and mind of a hero : 

His way once chose, he forward throst outright, 
Nor turn'd aside fur danger or delight. 

And the different beauties of the lofly Merah and 
the gentle Michol are very justly conceived and 
strongly painted. 

Rymer has declared the Davideis superior to the 
Jerusalem of Tasso, *^ which," says he, ** the poet, 
with all his care, has not totally purged from pe- 
dantry." If by pedantry is meant that mdnute 
knowledge which is derived from particular sci- 
ences and studies, in opposition to the general no- 
tions supplied by a wide survey of life and nature, 
Cowley certainly errs, by introducing pedantry far 
more frequently than Tasso. I know not, indeed, 
why they should be compared ; for the resemblance 
of Cowley's work to Tasso's is only that they both 
exhibit the agency of celestial and infernal spirits, 
in which, however, they differ widely; for Cowley 
supposes them commonly to operate upon the mind 
by suggestion ; Tasso represents them as promot- 
ing or obstructing events by external agency. 

Of particular passages that can be properly com- 
pared, I remember only the description of Heaven, 
in which the different manner of the two writers is 
sufficiently discernible. Cowley's is scarcely de- 
scription, unless it be possible to describe by ne- 
gatives : for he tells us only wliat there is not in 
Heaven. Tasso endeavours to represent the splen- 
dours and pleasures of the regions of happiness. 
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^^asso affords images, and Cowley sentiments. It 
happens, however, that Tasso's diescri|>tion afibrds 
some reason for Rymer's censure. He says of 
the Supreme Being, 

Ha sotto i piedi e fato e la na'tura 
Ministri huniiIi,«M moto, e ch'il inisura. 

The isecond line has in it more of pedantry than 
perhaps can be found in any other stanza of th« 
poem. 

In the perusal of the Davideis, as of aU Cowley's 
works, we find wit and learning unprofitably squan- 
derpd. Attention kas mo rdx£; ike af&ctions are 
never moved: we are sometimes surprized, but 
never delighted; and find much to admire, but 
little to ogfTOve^ Still however it is the work of 
Cowley, of a mind capacious by nature, and re- 
plenished by study. 

In the general review of Cowley's poetry it will 
be &und, that be wrote with jd:)undant fertility, but 
neghgent or unskilful selection ; with much thought 
but with little im^ery; that he is never pathedck, 
and rarely sublime; but always either ingenious or 
learned, either acute or profound. 

It is said by Denham in his elegy. 

To him no author was unknowni 
Yet what he writ was all his own. 

This wide position requires less limitation, when 
it is affirmed of Cowley, than perhaps of any other 
poet. He read much, and yet borrowed little. 

His character of writing was indeed not his own: 
lie unhappily adopted that which was predominant. 
He saw a certain way to present praise ; and, not 
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suffici^itly enquiring by what means the antientSv 
have continued to delight through all the changes 
of human manners, he contented himself with a de- 
ciduous laurel, of which the verdure in its spring 
was bright and gay, but which time has been con- 
tinually stealing from his brows. 

He was in his own time considered as of unri- 
yalled excellence. Clarendon represents him as 
having taken a flight beyond all that went before 
him ; and Milton is said to have declared, that the 
three greatest English poets were Spenser, Shak- 
speare, and Cowley. 

His manner he had in common with others ; but 
his sentiments were his own. Upon every subject 
he thought for himself; and such was his copious- 
ness of knowledge, that something at once remote 
and applicable rushed into his mind; yet it is not 
likely diat he always rejected a commodious idea 
merely because another had used it : his known 
wealth was so great that he might have borrowed; 
without loss of credit. 

In hiflj el^y on Sir Henry Wotton, the last hues 
have such resemblance to the noble epigram of Gro- 
dus on the death of Scaliger, that I cannot but 
think them copied from it, though they are copied 
by no servile hand. 

One passage in his Mistress is so apparently 
borrowed from Donne, that he probably would not 
have written it, had it not mingled with his own 
thoughts, so as that he did not perceive himself 
taking it from another : 

Althcugh I think thou never found wilt be, 
Yet I 'm resolv'd to search for thee; 
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The searcii itself rewards the pains. 

So, though the chjniic his great secret miss, 

(For neitlter it in Art or Nature is). 
Yet things well worth his toil he gains: 
And does his charge and labour .pay 

With good unsought experiments by the way. 

COWLBY. 

Some that have deeper digged Love's mine than I, 
Say where his centric happiness doth lie : 

{ have lovM^ and got, and told; 
fiat, trliould I love, get, tell, till T wort M, 
I should not find that hidden mystery; 

Oh, 'tis imposture all ! 
And as BO chyraic yet th' elixir got^ 

But glorifies his pregnant pot. 

If by the way to him befal 
Some odoriferous thing, or medicinal. 

So lovers dream a rich and long delight. 

But get a winter-seeming summer's night. 

DaNVK* 

Jonson and Donne, as Dr. Hurd remarks^ were 
then in the highest esteem. 

It is related by Clarendon, that Cowley always 
acknowledges his obligation te the learning and in* 
dustry of Jonson; but I have found no traces of 
Jonson in his works: to emulate Donne appears to 
have been his purpose ; and from DcHme be may 
have learned that &miliarity with rehgious images, 
and that light allusion to sacred things, by whoch 
readers, &r short of sanctity, are frequently ofifend* 
ed; and which wovdd not be borne in the ^pireaenA 
age, when devotion, perhaps not more fervent^ k 
more dehcate. 

Having produced one passage taken by Cowley 
from Donne, I will recompense him by another 
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which Milton seems to have horrowed from him. 
He says of Groliah, 

His spear, the trunk was of a lofltj tree, 

Which Natare meant some tail ship's mast should be. 

Milton of Satan: 

His spear, to equal which the tallest pine 
Hewn on Norwegian hills, to be the mast 
Of some great admiral, were but a wand. 
He walked with. 

His diction was in his own time censored as ne- 
gligent* He seems not to have known, or not to 
have considered, that words heing arbitrary must 
owe their power to association, and have the in« 
floence, and that only, which custom has given 
than* Language is die dress of thought: and as 
die noUest mien, or most graceful action, wt)uld 
he degraded and obscured by a garb appropriated 
to the gross employments of msticks or mechan- 
idES ; so the most heroick sentiments will lose their 
efficacy, and the most splendid ideas drop their 
magnificence, if they are conveyed by words used 
commonly upon low and trivial occasions, debased 
by vulgar mouths, and contaminated by inelegant 
qid^cations. 

Truth indeed b always truth, and reason is al- 
ways reason; they have an intrinsic and unalter- 
able value, and constitute that intellectual gold 
whidi defies destruction; but gold may be so con- 
cealed in baser matter, that only a chymist can re- 
cover it; sense may be so hidden in unrefined and 
^ebeian words, than none but philosophers can 
oistinguish it; and both may be so buried in im- 
puitics, as not to pay the cost of their exti^ydioTi. 
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The diction, being the vehicle of the thoughts, . 
first presents itself to the intellectual eye: and if 
the first appearance offends, a further knowledge 
is not oflen sought. Whatever professes to bene- 
fit by pleasing, must please at once. The pleasures 
of the mind imply something sudden and imex- 
pected ; that which elevates must always surprise. 
What is perceived by slow degrees may gratify us 
with the consciousness of improvement, but will 
never strike with the sense of pleasure. 

Of all this, Cowley appears to have been without 
knowledge, or without care. He makes no selec* 
tion of words, nor seeks any neatness of phrase; 
he has no elegancies, either lucky or elaborate : as 
his endeavours were rather to impress sentences 
upon the understanding than images on the fancy, 
he has few epithets, and those scattered without 
peculiar propriety or nice adaption. It seems to 
follow from the necessity of the subject, rather than 
the care of the writer, that the diction of his he- 
roic poem is less familiar than that of his slighteist 
writings. He has given not the same numbers^ 
but the same diction, to the gentle Anacreon and 
the tempestuous Pindar. 

His versification seems to have had very little of 
his care ; and if what he thinks be true, that his 
numbers are unmusical only when they are ill-read, 
the art of reading them is at present lost ; for they 
are commonly harsh to modem ears. He has in- 
deed many noble lines, such as the feeble care of 
Waller never could produce. The bulk of his- 
thoughts sometimes swelled his verse to unexpect- 
ed and inevitable grandeur; but his excellence of 
this kind is merely fortuitous : he sinks williiudy 
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down to his general carelessneaa, and avoidg with 
very little care either meanness or asperity. 

His contractions are often rugged and harsh : 

One flings a mountain, and its rivers too 
Tom op with 'r. 

His rh3^e8 are very often made hy pronouns, 
or particles, or the like unimportant words, which 
disappoint the ear, and destroy the eneirgy of the 
line. 

ESa combination of different measures is some- 
times dissonant and unpleasing; he joins verses 
together, of which the former does not slide easily 
into the latter. 

The words do and did^ which so much degrade 
in present estimation the line that admits them, 
were in the time of Cowley little censured or avoid- 
ed; how often he used them, and with how bad an 
efllbct, at least to our ears, will appear by a passage 
in whicb every reader will lament to see just and 
noble thoughts defrauded of their praise by inele- 
gance of language: 

Where honoar or where conscience does not bind. 

No other law shall shackle mc ; 

Slave to myself I ne'er will be \ 
Nor shall my future actions be confin'd 

By my own present mind. 
Who bj resolves and vows engagM doet stand 

For days> that yet belong to fate, 
Does like an unthrift mortgage hU eslate, . 

Before it falls into his hand ; 

The bondman of the cloister so, 
AU thst he does receive dees always owe. 

VOL. I. O 
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And tliil as time comes in« it goes ftwajr^ 
Not to enjoy, but debts to pay ! 
Unhappy 8lave> and pupil to a bell 1 
Which his hour's work as well as hours dptt tell : 
Unhappy till the last, the kind releasing knell. 

His heroic lines are often formed of monos^ 
lables; but yet they are sometimes sweet and i 
norous. 

He says of the Messiah, 

Round the whole earth his dreaded name shall soui 
And reach to vwrldtthat must not yet be found. 

In another place, of David, 

Yet bid him go securely, when he sends; 
*TU Saul thttt U hisfoCf and we hi$ friends. 
The man who has his God, no aid can lack; 
And we who bid him go, wiU bring him back, 

■I Yet amidst his negligence he sometimes attem] 

ij ed an improved and scientific versification; 

which it wiU be. best to give his own account si 

joined to this line : 

Nor can the glory contain itself in th' endless spac 

** I am sorry that it is necessary to admonish 
most part of readers, that it is not by n^ligei 
that this verse is so loose, long, and, as it w< 
vast ; it is to paint in the number the nature of 
thing which it describes, which I would have < 
served in divers other places of this poem, that < 
will pass for very careless verses : as before, 

And ovtr'Tuns the neighb*ring fields with vioUm cot 
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" In this second book : 

Down M precipice deep, down he eattt tftem aU, — 

** And, 

And fell a'down h%$ ihouldert with loote care, 

'* In the third, 

Brast was his helmet, his boots brass, and o*er 
^ His breast a thick plate tf strong brass he wore, 

** In the fourth, 

lAke some fair pine o^er-hoking all th* ignobUr wood. 

**And,, 

Semefromihe rocks eott tfiemselvef dotan headlong, 

m 

** And many more? but it is enough to instance in 
a few. The thing is, that the disposition of words 
and numbers should be such, as that, out of the 
order and sound of them, the things themselves 
may be represented. This the Greeks were not 
80 accurate as to bind themselves to; neither have 
oar English poets observed it, for aught I can find. 
The Latii^s fqai Musas colunt severioresj some- 
times did it ; and their prince, Virgil, always ; in 
whom the examples are innumerable, and taken 
notice of by all judicious men, so that it is super- 
fluous to collect them.*' 

I know not whether he has, in many of these in- 
stances, attained the representation or resemblance 
that he purposes. Verse can imitate only sound 
and motion. A boundless verse, a headlong verse, 
and a verse of brass or of strong brass, ^.eewv \o 

comprise very ineongruous and unsocvaXAe W^^^Si' 
g3 
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What there is peculiar in the sound of the litte ex- 
pressing loose care^ I cannot discover; nor why 
the pine is taller in an Alexandrine than in ten 
syllables. 

But, not to defraud him of his due praise, he 
has given one example of representative versifi- 
cation, which perhaps no other English line €an 
equal: 

Begin, be bold» and venture to be wise: 

He, who defers this work from day to day. 

Does on a river's bank eipecting stay 

Till the whole stream that stopped him shall be gone, 

IVhkitrunstandfasUruniffor ever-fhaUrunoH, *" 

Cowley, was, I believe, the first poet that ming- 
led Alexandrines at pleasure with &e common he- 
roick often syllables; and from him Dryden bor- 
rowed the practice, whether ornamental or Ucen- 
tious. He considered the verse of twelve syllables 
as elevated and majestick, and has therefore devi- 
ated into that measure when he supposes the voice 
heard of the Supreme Being. 

The author of the Davideis is commended by 
Dryden for having written it in couplets, because 
he discovered that any staff was too lyrical for an 
heroick poem; but this seems to have been known 
before by May and Sandys, the translators of the 
Pharsalia and the Metamorphoses. 

In the Davideis are some hemistichs, or verses 
left imperfect by the author, in imitation of Viigil» 
whom ne supposes not to have intended to com* 
plete them: that this opinion is erroneous, maybe 
probably concluded, because this truncation is imi- 
tated, by no subsequent Roman poet; because Vir- 
^// lumself SUed up one brokeu Uoe in the heat of 
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recitation; because in one the sense is now un- 
finished; and because all that can be done by a 
broken verse, a line intersected by a ccesura, and 
a full stop, will equally effect. 

Of triplets in his Davideis he makes no use, and 
perhaps did not at first think them allowable ; but 
he appears afterwards to have changed his mind, 
for in the verses on the government of Cromwell 
he inserts them liberally with great happiness. 

After so much criticism on his Poems, the Es- 
says which accompany them must not be forgotten. 
What is said by Sprat of his conversation, that no 
man could draw nrom it any suspicion of his ex- 
cellence in i)oetry, may be apfdied to these com- 
positions. No author ever kept his verse and his 
prose at a greater distance from each other. His 
thoughts are natural, and his style has a smooth 
and placid equabihty, which has never yet obtain- 
ed its due commendation. Nothing is far sought, 
or hard-laboured; but all is easy without feeble- 
ness, and familiar without grossness. 

It has been observed by Felton, in his Essay on 
the Classicks, that Cowley was beloved by every 
Muse that he courted; and that he has rivalled the 
Antients in every kind of poetry but tragedy. 
~ It may be affirmed, without any encomiastick 
fervour, that he brought to his poetick labours a 
mind replete with learning, and that his pages are 
embellished with all the ornaments which books 
could 'supply; that he was the first who imparted 
to English numbers the enthusiasm of the greater 
ode, and the gaiety of the less ; that he was equal- 
ly qualified for spritely sallies, and for lofty flights ; 
that he was among those who freed translation 

g3 
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from servility, and, instead of foUowing his author 
at a distance, walked by his side; and that if he 
left versification yet improveable, he left likewise 
from time to time such specimens of exoeUenoe aa 
enabled succeeding poets to improve it. 



DENHAM. 

Of Sir John Denham very Httle is known but what 
is related of him by Wood, or by himself. 

He was born at Dublin, 1615 ; the only son of 
Sir John Denham, of Little Horsley in Essex, then 
chief baron of the Exchequer in Ireland, and of 
Eleanor, daughter of Sir Garret More, baron of 
Mellefont. 

Two years afterwards, his &ther, being nad< 
one of the barons of the Exchequer in Englanc 
brought him away from his native country, an 
educated him in London. 

In 1631 he was sent to Oxford, where he w 
considered " as a dreaming yoirng man, given mc 
to dice and cards than study :" and therefore gf 
no prognosticks of his future eminence; nor v 
suspected to conceal, under sluggishness and h 
^Ji ^ genius bom to improve the literature of 
country. 

When he was, three years afterwards, remc 
to Lincoln's Inn, 'he prosecuted the common 
with sufficient appearance of application ; ye 
not lose his propensity to cards and dice; bu' 
very often plundered by gamesters. 
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Being aeTerdy reproved for this folly, he pro- 
fessed, and perhaps bdieved, himself reclaimed; 
and, to testify the sincerity of his repentance, wrote 
and published '* An Essay upon Gaming.^ 

He Aeems to have divided his studies between 
law and poetry; for, in 1636, he translated the 
second book of die iBneid. 

Two years afler, his father died; and then, not- 
withstanding his resolutions and professicms, he re- 
turned again to the vice of gaming, and lost seve- 
ral thousand pounds that had been left hink 

In 1641, he published " The Sophy." This 
seems to have given him his first hold of the pub- 
lick attention; for Waller remarked, " that he 
broke out like the Irish rebellion, three^score thou- 
sand strong, when nobody was aware, or in the 
least suspected it;'* an observation which could 
have had no propriety, had his poetical abilities 
heesi known before. 

He was after that pricked for Sheriff of Surrey, 
and made governor of Farnham Castle for the king ; 
but he soon resigned that charge, and retreated to 
Oxford, where, in 1643, he published ^ Cooper's 
HilL" 

This poem had such reputation as to excite the 
common artifice by which envy degrades excellence. 
A report was spread, that the performance was not 
his own, but that he had bought it of a vicar for 
forty pounds. The same attempt was made to 
rob Addison of his Cato, and Pope of his Essay on 
Criticism. 

In 1647, the distresses of the royal family re- 
quired him to engage in more dangerous employ- 
ments. He was entrusted by the queen with a 
message to the king; and, by whatever Tcvea»a, «kO 
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far softened the ferocity of Hugh Peters, that by 
his intercession admission was procured. Of the 
king's condescension he has given an account in 
the dedication of his works. 

He was afterwards employed in carrying on the 
king*s correspondence ; and, as he says, discharg- 
ed this office with great safety to the royalists : 
and, being accidentally discovered by the adverse 
party's knowledge of Mr. Cowley's hand, he escap- 
ed happily both for himself and his friends. 

He was yet engaged in a greater undertaking. 
In April, 1648, he conveyed James the Duke of 
York from London into France, and delivered him 
there to the queen and prince of Wales. This 
year he published his translation of " Cato Major." 

He now resided in France, as one of the follow- 
ers of the exiled king ; and, to divert the melan- 
choly of their condition, was sometimes enjoined 
by his master to write occasional verses ; one of 
which amusements was probably his ode or song 
upon the Embassy to Poland, by which he and 
lord Crofts procured a contribution of ten thousand 
pounds from the Scotch, that wandered over that 
kingdom. Poland was at that time very much fre- 
quented by itinerant traders, who, in a country of 
very little commerce and of great extent, where 
every man resided on his own estate, contributed 
very much to the accommodation of life, by bring- 
ing to every man's house those little necessaries 
which it was very inconvenient to want, and very 
troublesome to fetch. I have formerly read, witli- 
out much reflection, of the multitude of Scotchmen 
that travelled with their wares in Poland ; and that 
their numbers were not small, the success of this 
negociation gives sufficient evidence. 
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About fliis time, what estate the vnx and the 
gamesters had left him was sold, by order of the 
parliam^it; and wbai, in 1652, he returned to 
England, he was entertained by the Earl of Pem- 
broke. 

Of the next years of his life there is no account 
At the Restoration he obtained that which many 
missed, the reward of his loyalty ; being made sur- 
veyor of the idng^s buildix^s, and dignified with 
the order of the Bath. He seems now to have 
learnedsome attention to money; for Wood says, 
that he got by this place seven thousand pcnmds. 

After the Restorationi he wrote the poem on 
Prudence and Justice, and perhaps some of his 
othor pieces; and as he appears, whoiever any se- 
rious question comes before him, to have bc«i a 
man of piety, he consecrated his poetical powiers 
to rdigion, and made a metrical version of the 
Psalms of David. In this attempt^he has £uled; 
but in sacred poetry t^o has silSsceeded? 

It mig^t be hoped that the favour of his master 
and este^n of the publick would now make him 
happy. But human felicity is short and uncertain ; 
a second marriage brought upon him so much dis- 
quiet, as for a time disordered his understanding, 
and Butler lampooned him for his lunacy. I know 
not whether the malignant lines were then made 
publick, nor what provocation incited Butler to 
do that which no provocation can excuse. 

His frenzy lasted not long* ; and he seems to 
have regained his full force of mind ; for he wrote 

* In Granunont'fl Memoirs many circumstances ttra ic\aXft^> 

2x0^ of bia manrago uad Im freazy, very little {BLNQViXe^\d\A\i^ 
dutnictiBr* *f» 
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afterwards his excellent poem upon the death of 
Cowley, whom he was not long to survive ; for on 
the 1 9th of March, 1668, he was buried by his side. 

Denhah is deservedly considered as one of the 
fathers of English poetry* " Denham and Wal- 
ler," says Prior, " improved our versification, and 
Dryden perfected it." He has given specimens ol 
various compositions, descriptive, ludicrous, didac* 
tick, and sublime. 

He' appears to have had, in common with almoei 
all mankind, the ambition of being upon propei 
occasions a merry fellow, and in common with most 
of them to have been by nature, or by early habits, 
debaixed from it. Nothing is less exhilarating 
than the ludicrousness of Denham; he does not 
fail for want of efforts ; he is familiar, he is gross ; 
but he is never merry, unless the " Speech against 
Peace in the close Committee" be excepted. Foi 
grave burlesque, however, his imitation of Dave- 
nant shews him to have been well qualified. 

Of his more elevated occasional poems thare is 
perhaps none that does not deserve commendation^ 
In the verses to Fletcher, we have an image that has 
since been often adopted: 

" But whitber am I stra^'d? I need not raise 
Trophies to thee £rom other men's dispraise ', 
Nor is thy fame on lesser ruins built* 
Nor need thy juster title the foul guilt 
Of eastern kings, who, to secure their reign. 
Must have their brothers, »oiis, and kindred slain." 

Afler Denham, Orrery, in one of his prologues, 

** Poets are sultans, if they had their will; 
For every author would Vi\s bxoXVvtx VvlU" 
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And Pope, 

" Should 80ch a man, too fond to rule atone. 
Bear, like the Turk, no brother near the throne." 

But this is not the best of his little pieces : it is 
excelled by his poem to Fanshaw, and his elegy on 
CWley. 

His praise of Fanshaw's version of Guarini con- 
tains a very spritely and judicious character of a 
good translator: 

** That servile path thou noblj^ dost decline. 
Of tracing word by word and line bj^ line. 
Thoae are the laboured births of slavish brains. 
Not the effect of poetry, bat pains; 
Cheap Tulgar arts, whose narrowness affords 
No flight fur thoughts, but poorly stick at words. 
A new and nobler way thou dost pursue. 
To make translations and translators too. 
They but preserve the ashes; thou the flame. 
True to his sense, but truer to his fame«" 

The excellence of these lines is greater, as the 
truth which they contain was not at that time ge- 
nerally known. 

His poem on the death of Cowley was his last, 
and, among his shorter works, his best perform- 
ance : the numbers are musical, and the thoughts 
are just. 

." Cooper's Hill'' is the work that confers upon 
him the rank and dignity of an original author. He 
seems to have been, at least among us, the author 
of a species of composition that maybe denominated 
local poetry, of which the fundamental subject is 
some particular landscape, to be poetically described 
with the addition of such embellishments as Ta»:j\^^ 

nij^'edbybhtoncalretroB^Dec^oxiOXX£i^^^ 
ditadon. 
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To trace a new scheme of poetry has in itself a 
very high claim to praise, and its praise is yet more 
when it is apparency copied by Garth and Pope*; 
after whose names little will be gained by an enu- 
meration of smaller poets, that have left scarc^ a 
comer of the island not dignified either by rhyrne, or 
blank verse. 

" Cooper's Hill'* if it be maliciously inspected, 
will not be found without its faults. The digres- 
• sions are too long, the morality too freejfuent, and the 
sentiments sometimes such as will not bear a rigo- 
rous enquiry. 

The four verses, which, sincd^Dryden has com- 
mended them, almost every writer for a century past 
has imitated, are generally known : 

" O could I flow like thee, and make thy stream 
My great example, as it is my theme! 
Though deep, yet clear; though gentle, yet not doll; 
Strong without rage> without o'erflowing full." 

The hues are in themselves not perfect; for most 
of the words, thus artfully opposed, are to be under- 
stood simply on one side of the comparison, and 
metaphorically on the other; and if there beany 
language whidi does not express intellectual opera- 
tions by material images, into that language they 
cannot be translated. But so much meaning is com- 
prised in so few words; the particulars of resem- 
blance are so perspicaciously collected, and every 
mode of excellence separated from its adjacent fiiult 
by so nice a line of limitation ; the difi&rent parts of 
the sentence are so accuratdy adjusted ; and die flow 
of the last couplet is so smooth and sweet ; that the 
passage, however celebrated, has not been praised 

* Bj: Garth, in his *' Poem on datemonti^and by Pope, in 
A/s f' Windaor Forest" H. 
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abore its merit. It has beauty peculiar to itself, and 
must be numbered among those felicities which can- 
not be produced at will by wit and labour, but must 
rise unexpectedly in some hour propitious to poetry. 

He appeairs to have been one of the first that un- 
derstood the necessity of emancipating translation 
from the drudgery of countinglines and interpreting 
UDgle words. How much this servile practice ob- 
scured the clearest and deformed the most beautiful 
parts of the ancient authors, may be discovered by a 
I perusal of our earher versions ; some of them are the 
works of men well qualified, not only by critical 
knowledge, but by poetical genius, who yet by a 
mistaken ambition of exactness, degraded at once 
their 'Originals and themselves. 

Denham saw the better way, but has not pursued 
it with great success. His versions of Virgil are 
not pleasing ; but they taught Dryden to please bet- 
ter. His poetical imitation of Tidly on " Old Age" 
has neither the clearness of prose, nor the spright- 
liness of x>oetry. 

The " strength of Denham," which Pope so em- 
phatically mentions, is to be found in many lines 
and couplets, which convey much meaning in few 
words, and ^diibit the sentiment with more weight 
than bulk. 

On the Thames. 

" Though with these streams he no resemblance hold. 
Whose foam is amber, and their gravel gold ; 
His genuine and less guilty wealth to explore. 
Search not his bottom, but survey bis shore/' 

On Strafford. 

" His wisdom sach^ at once it did appear 

Three kinjrd(>/Dj' iro/fderand three kingdoms* k?^x. 
ro£ I. H 
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While single he stood forth, and Beem'd, althoogb 

Each bad an army, as an eqaal foe. 

Such was his force of eloquence to make 

The hearers more concerned than he that spake : 

Each seem'd to act that part he came to see. 

And none was more a looker-on than he; 

Se did he move our passions, some were known 

To wish, for the defence, the crime their own.^ 

Now private pitj strove with public hate. 

Reason with rage, and eloquence with fate." 

On Cowley. 

*' To him no aathor was unknown. 
Yet what he wrote was all his own; 
Horace's wit, and. Virgil's state. 
He did not steal, but emulate ! 
Andy when he would like them appear. 
Their garb, but not their deaths, did wear." 

A s one of Denham's principal claims to the i^ai 
of posterity arises from his improvement of our nun 
bars, his versification ought to be considered, 
will afford that pleasure which arises from the ol 
servationof a man of judgment naturally right, fo 
saking bad copies by degrees, and advancing t 
wards a better practice, as he gains more oonfiden 
in himself. 

In his translation of Virgil, written when he wi 
about twenty-one years old, may be still foimd tl 
old maimer of continuing the sense ungraceful 
from verse to verse : 

" Then all those 
Who in the dark our fury did escape. 
Returning, know our borrowM arms and shape. 
And differing dialect; then their numbers swell 
And grow upon as; first Chorcebus fell 
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Before Mioerva's altar; next did bleed 
Just Ripheusj whom no Trojan did exceed 
In ▼irtue, yet the gods his fate decreed. 
Then Hjrpanis and Dymas, wounded by 
Their friends; nor thee, Pantheus, thy piety. 
Nor consecrated mitre, from the same 
III fate could save; ray country's funeral flame 
And Troy's cold ashes I attest, and call 
To witness for myself, that in their fall 
No foes, no death, nor danger, I declined. 
Did and deserv'd no less, my fate to find." 

From this kind of concatenated metre he after- 
wards refrained, and taught his followers the art of 
concluding their sense in couplets ; which has per- 
haps been with rather too much constancy pursued. 

This passage exhibits one of those tri]^ets which 
are not unfrequentin this first essay, but which it is 
to be supposed hialbaturer judgment disapproved, 
since in his latter works he has totally forbom them. 

His rhymes are such as seem found without diffi- 
culty, by following the sense; and are for the most 
part as exact at least as those of other poets, though 
now and then the reader is shifted off with what he 
canget:. 

*' O how transformed! 
How much unlike that Hector, who returned 
Clad in Achilles' spoils !" 

And again : 

" From thence a thousand lesser poets sprung 
Like petty princes from the full of Borne." 

Sometimes the weight of rhyme is laid upon a 
word too feeble to sustain it : 

" Troy confounded falls 
From all her glories : if it might have stood 
By any power, by this right handii sHou^d." 
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** —-And though my outward state misfortane hath 
Deprest thus low, it cannot reach roy faith." 

" -^-Thus, by bis fraud and our own faith o'ercome, 
A feigned tear destroys us, against tohom 
Tydides nor Achilles could prevail. 
Nor ten years' conflict, nor a thousand sail.' 



>t 



He is not very carefiil to vary the ends of his 
verses; in one passage the word die rhymes three 
couplets in si^t. 

Most of these petty faults are inliis first produc- 
tions, when he was less skilful, or at least less dex- 
terous in the use of words; and though they had 
been more frequent, they could only have lessened 
the grace, not the strengdi of his composition. He 
is one of the writers that improved our taste, and 
advanced our language, and wh^m we ought there- 
fore to read with gratitude, Aough, having done 
much, he left mu(£ to do. 



MILTON. 



The life of Milton has been already written in so 
many forms, and with such minute enquiry, that I 
might perhaps more properly have contented my- 
self with the addition of a few notes on Mr, Fenton's 
elegant Abridgment, but that a new narrative was 
thought necessary to the uniformity of this edition. 

John Milton was by birth a gentleman, descend- 
ed /rom t/ie proprietors of Milton, near Thame, in 
Ox/brdshire, one of whom fort eVted \na ^ta^ la 
^e dmea of York and Lancaster. WKtf^«A«i>afc 
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took I know not, his descendant inherited no vene- 
ration for the White Rose. 

His grandfather John was keeper of the forest of 
Shotover, a zealous papist, who disinherited his son, 
because he had forsaken the religion of his ancestors. 

His father, John, who was the son disinherited, 
had recourse for his support to the profession of a 
scrivener. He was a man eminent for his skill in 
musick, many of his compositions heing still to be 
found ; and his reputation in his profession was such 
that he grew rich, and retired to an estate. He had 
probably more than common literature, as his son 
addresses him in one of his most elaborate Latin 
poems. He married a gentlewoman of the name of 
Caston, a Welsh family, by whom he had two sons, 
John the poet, and Christopher, who studied the law, 
and adhered, as tbe law taught him, to the King's 
party, for which he was a while persecuted, but hav- 
iog, by his brother's interest, obtained permission 
to live in quiet, he supported himself so honourably 
by chamber practice, that, soon afler the accession 
of King James, he was knighted, and made a judge; 
but, his constitution being too weak for business, 
he retired before any disreputable con^pliances be- 
came necessary. 

He had likewise a daughter, Anne, whom he mar- 
ried with a considerable fortune to Edward Philips, 
who came from Shrewsbury, and rose in the Crown- 
c^ce to be sedondary : by him she had two sons, 
John and Edward, who were educated by the poet, 
and ^m whom is derived the only autJientic account 
ofhis domestic manners. 

Joho, the poet, was bom in his father's house, at 
the Spread-Eagle in Bread-street, Dec. 9, 1608, be- 
tween six and seven in the morning. lS\s fej&^fix 

H 3 
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appears to have been very solicitous about his edu- 
cation; for he was instructed at first by private tui- 
tion under the care of Thomas Young, who was af- 
terwards chaplain to the English merchants at Ham- 
burgh, and of whom we have reason to think well, 
since his scholar considered him as worthy of an 
epistolary elegy. 

He was then sent to St. Paul's School, under the 
care of Mr. Gill; and removed, in the beginning of 
his sixteenth year, to Christ's College in Cambridge, 
where he entered a sizar ♦, Feb. 12, 1624. 

He was at this time eminently skilled in the Latin 
tongue; and he himself, by annexing, the dates to 
his first compositions, a boast of which the learned 
PoHtian had given him an example, seems to com- 
mend the earliness of his own proficiency to the 
notice of posterity. But the piwucts of his vernal 
fertility have been surpassed by many, and particu- 
larly by his contemporary Cowley. Of the powers 
of the mind it is difficult to form an estimate : ma- 
ny have excelled Milton in their first essays, who 
never rose to works like " Paradise Lost." 

At fifteen, a date which he uses till he is sixteen, 
he translated or versified two Pslams, 114 and 136, 
wluch he thought worthy of the pubhck eye ; but 
tiiey raise no great expectations : they would in any 
numerous school have obtained praise, but not ex- 
cited wonder. 

Many of his elegies appear to have been writ- 

* In this assertion Dr. Johnson was mistaken. Milton was 
admitted a pensioner, and not a sizar, aawill appear by the fol- 
lowing extract from ihe College R^^er : '' «lohannes Milton 
JLoadia&uis, BUasJohanius, institutus fait in literamm elemen- 
iig sab Mag'ro GiU Gymnasii Panlini pne£edU>, «&imswaa est 
^fsionariuB Minor Feb. 12o, l624»,Bu\j 'W?to CV«^f^> v3^- 
'^' pro lagr. Ol. lOa, oA" R. 
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ten in his eighteenth year, by which it appears that 
he had then read the Roman authors widi very nice 
discernment. I once heard Mr. Hampton, the trans- 
lator of Polybius, remark, what I think is true, that 
MQton was the first Englishman, who, afler the re- 
vival of Letters, wrote Latin verses with classick 
degance. If any exceptions can be made, they are 
very few : Haddon and Ascham, the pride of Eli- 
zabeth's reign, however they have succeeded in prose, 
no sooner attempt verse than they provoke derision. 
If we produced any thing worthy of notice before 
the elegies of Milton, it was perhaps Alabaster's 
« Roxana*." 

Of the exercises which the rules of the University 
required, some were pubhshed by him in his maturer 
years. They had been undoubtedly applauded ; for 
they were such as few can perform ; yet there is rea- 
son to suspect that he was regarded in his college 
with no great fondness. That he obtained no fellow- 
ship is certain ; but the unkindness with which he 
was treated was not merely n^ative. I am ashamed 
to relate what 1 fear is true, that Milton was one of 
the last students in either university that suffered 
the publick indignityW corporal correction. 

It was, in the violence of controversial hostility, 
objected to him that he was expelled : this he stea- 
dily denies, and it was apparently not true ; but it 
seems plain, from his own verses to Diodati, that he 
had incurred Rustication, a temporary dismission 
into the country, with perhaps the loss of a term. 

Me tenet urbs reflufl quani Thamesis alluit und^, 
Meque nee invituni patria dulcis babet. 

Jam uec arundtferuin loihi cura revisere Caroum, 
Nee dudum vetili me laris angit amor.-— 

♦ Published 1632. 
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Nee d«fi liNt utqiM mioM perfern m^istri, 
CattnqM iafsnio noo Nbeinda neo 

Si lit hoc esUhm patrios adiue peDates, 
£t« ▼acoom curis, otia grata seqai» 

Non ego vel prttfugi nouen sortemTe rtcoso, 
Lietiis et eiril6 oonditione fraor, 

I cannot find inymeuiinglHit tiiis, which evai 
Idndness and reverencecan give to the term iwrilii^ 

m, "ahabitatioafroittwhichheiBexcliided;''orh0vr 
eo^canbeotherwiaeinterpretedi Hededara^yet 
more, that he is weary of eodwAaatke th^mts t^ m 
rigonms moiteTf «nd mrneMw euCf wAtdb a Um^ 
per like hU camifft trndereo. What was saorelhaB 
threat was pirobaUiypimiunimit. ThiapoemyWhidi 
mentions hui ectfe, proves likewise that it was not 
perpetual: fiMritcondodes withaieaohttion.of le- 
tuming some time to CmsMA^k And it nu^ be 
conjectured, fnmi the willingness with which he has 
perpetuated the memory of his exile, that its cause 
was such as gave him no shame. 

He took both the usual degrees; that of Bache- 
lor in 1628, and that of Master in 1682; but he 
left the uniyersity with no kindness lor its institatifm, 
alienated either by the mjudicious seyerily of his 
governors, or his own captious perverseness. The 
cause cannot now be known, but the effect iq^pears 
in his writmgs. His scheme of education, inscribed 
to Hartlib, supersedes all academical instruction, be- 
ing intended to comprise the whole time which men 
usually spend in literature, from their eatrance upon 
grammar, tiU they proceed^ as it is caUed^ Matters 
of Arts. And in his Discourse vn the Ukeiiest Way 
to remove HvreUnss atU of the Churchy he ingem- 
ously proposes, that ** ^ profits of the lands fbr- 
feked by the act for superstitious uses should be 
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applied to such acadames all over the land where 
languages and arts may be taught together; so that 
youth may be at once brought up to a competency of 
learning and an honest trade, by which means such 
of them as had the gifl, being enabled to support 
themselves (without tithes) by the latter, may, by 
the help of the formerbecome worthy preachers/' 

One of his objections to academical education, as 
it was then conducted, is, tha£ men designed for 
orders in the Clmrch were permitted to act plays, 
" writhing and unboning their clergy limbs to all 
theantick and dishonest gestures of Trincalos *, buf- 
foons, and bawds, prostituting the shame of that 
ministry, which they had, or were near having, to the 
eyes of courtiers and court ladies, theirpgrooms and 
mademoiselles.'* 

This is sufficiently peevish in a man, who, when 
he maidons his exile from the college, relates, with 
great luxuriance, the compensation which the plea- 
sures of the theatre aflfbrd him. Plays were there- 
fore only criminal when they were acted by acade- 
micks. 

He went to the university with a design of enter- 
ii^ into the church, but in time altered his mind ; 
finr he declared, that whoever became a clergyman 
must "subscribe slave, and take an oath withal, which, 
unless he took with a conscience that could not 
letch, he must straight perj ure himself. He thought 

* By the mention of this name, he evidently refers to Albu- 
■UBT, acted at Cambridge in 1614. Ignoramus and other plays 
were performed at the same time. The practice was then very 
fireqnent. The last dramatick performance at either University 
was *< The Grateful Fair,*' written by Christopher Smart, and 
nprasented at Pembroke College, Cambridge, uhout 1747* R* 
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it better to pi«fi» > blameleet sileDce before tfaeof^ 
fice of qpeuang^ bcni|^t and b^gun with aervitode 
and f(MnnrattciDg* 

TheaeezpreiBioiis are, I find, i^fj^iied to tbe aiib^ 
scriptionof thoArtidet; but it seems more probar 
ble thattheyrektetocanonical obedience, Iknow 
not any of the-articlea wbidi leem to thwart his 
opinicMoa: but the thonghta of obedience^ whether 
canonierii or civil, raiacS his indignation. 

haps not yetamnoedtoasettledreaolntioiioEdo: 
dining it, appeara m aktter to one of hia finendi^ 
who had reproved hia suspended and dSatorylifi^ 
which he aeema to have impnted to an inaanablf 
curiosity, and fimtaaticlniairy ofvarioaa ImowledgBi 
To this he writes a cook anud nlanwiblfl answer, k 
whichhemideaToara to persuaiaahim, thattbeddaj 
proceeds not firoon the deili|;hta of dandtory atody, 
but from thedesire of obtaming more fitness for m 
task ; and that he goes on, " not taking thot^t of 
being late, so it gives advantage to be m(»e fit." 

When he left the university he returned to his 
father, then residing at Horton in Buckin^^iamahire, 
with whom he lived five years, in which time he is 
said to have read all the Greek and Latin writers. 
With what limitations this universality is to be un- 
derstood, who shall inform us? 

It might be supposed, that he who read'so mudi 
should have done nothing else; but Milton found 
time to write the Masque of Comus, wluch waa pre- 
sented at Ludlow, then the residence of die Lotd 
President of Wales, in 1634; and had therhonovff 
of being acted by Uie Earl of Brid^water'a sons 
and daught^. The fiction is derived fimn Ho- 
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mer's Chrce*; but we never can refuse to any mo- 
dem the liberty of borrowing fipm Homer : 



' a quo ceo fonle percnni 
Vatura Pieriis ora ngantur aquu. 

His next production was Lycidas, an elegy, writ- 
ten in 1637, on the death of Mr. King, the son of 
Sir John King, secretary for Ireland, in the time of 
Elizabeth, James, and Charles. King was much a fa- 
vourite at Cambridge, and many of the wits joined to 
do honour to his memory. Milton's acquaintance 
with the Italian writers maybe discovered by a mix- 
tare of longer and shorter verses, according to the 

* It has neverthekfls its fonndatkmin reality. The earl of 
Bn&;ewBter bebiff Presidest of Wales U the year 1684, had his 
nnaence at Lndlow-castle in Shropshire, at which time lord 
Biackly and Mr. Egerton, Ms sons, and lady Alice Egerton, his 
dnghfter, passinp throngh a place called the Hay- wood forest, 
or Haywood in HerefcNrashire, were benighted, and the lady for 
a short time lost : this accident being related to their father 
■pm their arrival at his castle, Milton, at the request of his 
friend H«nr^ Lawes, idio tanght nrasic in the family, wrote this 
Aasqne. Lkwes set it to music, and it was acted <mi Michael- 
mas nights the two brothers, the young lady, and Lawes him- 
vri^ bearing each a part in the representation. 

'ihm kdy Alice Kgerton became afterwards the wife of tha 
esfi of Cu'barVf who, at his seat called Golden-grove, in Caer- 
narthenshire, narboured Dr. Jeremy Taylor, in the time of the 
Umnpation. Among the doctor's sermons is one on her death, 
in which ber character is finely pourtrayed. Her sister, l»dy 
Mary, was given in marriaffe to lord Herbert of Cherbury. 

Notwithstanding Dr. J^nson's asseition, that the fiction is 
derived from Homer's Circe, it may be conjectured, thatitvras 
nther taken firom tiie Comns of Eryeins Pntaanns, in which, un* 
der the fiction of a dream, the characters of Comus and his attend- 
ants are delineated, and the delights of sensualists exposed and 
repro^ted. This Uttle tract was published at Louvain in 161 1 , 
anl aflei w ar ds at Gbcferd in 1634, the very year in which Mil- 
ton's Comns was written. H. 

Milton evidently was indebted to the << Old Wives' Tala" of 
George Pede fer we piwa of Comiis. R. 
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rules of Tuscan poetry, and his malignity to the 
Church by some lines which are interpreted ai 
threatening its extermination. 

He is supposed about this time to have written 
his Arcades; for, while he lived at Horton, he us- 
ed sometimes to steal from his studies a few days, 
which he spent at Harefield, in the house of the 
Countess Dowager of Derby, where the Arcades 
made part of a ^amatic entertainment. 

He began now to grow weary of the country, 
and had some purpose of taking chambers in the 
Inns of Court, when the death of his mother set 
him at liberty to travel, for which he obtained his 
father's consent, and Sir Henry Wotton's direc- 
tions ; with the celebrated precept of prudence, t 
pensieri stretti, ed il viso scioUo : " thoughts dose, 
and looks loose." 

In 1638 he left England, and went first to Paris; 
where, by the favour of Lord Scudamore, he had 
the opportunity of visiting Grotius, then residing 
at the French Court as ambassador from Christi- 
na of Sweden. From Paris he hasted into Italy, of 
which he had with particular diligence studied the 
language and literature ; and, though he seems to 
have intended a very quick perambulation of the 
country, staid two months at Florence ; where he 
found his way into the academies, and produced 
his compositions with such applause as appears to 
have exalted him in his own opinion, and confirm- 
ed him in the hope, that, " by labour and intense 
study, which," says he, " I take to be my portion 
in this life, joined with a strong propensity of na- 
ture," he might " leave someSiing so written to 
after-times, as they should not willmgly let it die." 

It appears, in all his writings, that he had the 
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Bsual concomitant of great abilities, a lofty and 
steady confidence in himself, perhaps not without 
some contempt of others; for scarcely any man 
ever wrote so much, and praised so few. Of his 
praise he was very frugal; as he set its value 
high, and considered his mention of a name as a 
security against the waste of time, and a certain 
preservative from oblivion. 

At Florence he could not indeed complain that 
his merit wanted distinction. Carlo Dati present- 
ed him with an encomiastic inscription, in the tu- 
mid lapidary style ; and Francini wrote him an ode, 
of which the first stanza is only empty noise; the 
rest are perhaps too diffuse on common topicks : 
but the last is natural and beautiful. 

From Florence he went to Sienna, and from Si- 
enna to Rome, where he was again received with 
kindness by the Learned and the Great. Holste- 
nius, the keeper of the Vatican Library, who had 
resided three years at Oxford, introduced him to 
Cardinal Barberini; and he, at a musical entertain- 
ment, waited for him at the door, and led him by 
the hand into the assembly. Here Selvaggi prais- 
ed him in a distich, and SalsiUi in a tetrastick ; 
neither of them of much value. The Italians were 
gainers by this hterary commerce; for the enco- 
miums with which Milton repaid Salsilli, though 
not secure against a stern grammarian, turn tibe 
balance indisputably in Milton's favour. 

Of these Italian testimonies, poor as they are, 
he was proud enough to publish them before his 
poems ; thougL he says, he cannot be suspected 
but to have known that they were said non tarn de 
sCf quam supra se. 
At Rome^ as at Florence^ he staid oxi^ Vw^ 

roz» /. T 
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months ; a time indeed sufficient, if he desired only 
to ramble with an explainer of its antiquities, or to 
view palaces and count pictures ; but certainly too 
short for the contemplation of learning, policy, or 
manners. 

From- Rome he passed on to Naples in company 
of a hermit, a companion from whom little could 
be expected ; yet to him Milton owed his introduc- 
tion to Manso, marquis of Villa, who had been be- 
fore the patron of Tasso. Manso was enough 
delighted with his accomplishments to honour him 
with a sorry distich, in which he commends him for 
every thing but his religion : and Milton, in return, 
addressed him in a Latin poem, which must have 
raised an high opinion of English elegance and li- 
terature. 

His purpose was now to have visited Sicily and 
Greece; but, hearing of the differences between 
the king and parliament, he thought it proper to 
hasten home, rather than pass his life in foreign 
amusements, while his countrymen were contend- 
ing for their rights. He therefore came back to 
Rome, though the merchants informed him of plots 
laid against him by die Jesuits, for the hberty of 
his conversations on rehgion. He had sense enough 
to judge that there was no danger, and therefore 
kept on his way, and acted as before, neither ob- 
truding nor shunning controversy. He had per- 
haps given some offence by visiting Galileo, then 
a prisoner in the Inquisition for philosophical he- 
resy ; and at Naples he was told by Manso, that 
by his declarations on religious qij^tions, he had 
excluded himself from some distinctions which he 
should otherwise have paid him. But such con* 
duct, though it did not please, was yet sufficiently 
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•afe; and Milton staid two months more at Rome, 
and went on to Florence without molestation. 

From Florence he visited Lucca. He afterwards 
went to Venice; and, having sent away a collec- 
tion of musick and other books, travelled to Ge- 
neva, which he probably considered as the metro- 
polis of orthodoxy. 

Here he reposed as in a congenial element, and 
became acquainted with John Diodati and Frede- 
rick Spanheim, two learned professors of Divinity. 
From Geneva he passed through France ; and came 
home, after an absence of a year and three months. 

At his return he heard of the death of his friend 
Charles Diodati; a man, whom it is reasonable to 
sonpose, of great merit, since he was thought by 
Hihon worthy of a poem, entituled Epitaphium 
DamoniSf written widi the common but childish 
imitation of pastoral life. 

He now hired a lodging at the house of one Rus- 
ad, a taylor in St. Bride's Church-yard, and un- 
dertook the education of John and Edward Philips, 
bis sister's sons. Finding his rooms too little, he 
took a house and garden in Aldersgate-street*, 
which was not then so much out of the world as it 
is now ; and chose his dwelling at the upper end of 
a passage, that he might avoid the noise of the 

* This is inaccurately Axpressed : PhilijM, and Dr. Newton 
after him, say a garden-house, i. e. a house situated in a ^rden, 
and of which there were, especially in the north suburbs m Lon- 
don, yery many, if not few else. The term is technical, and fre* 
qoentiy occurs in the Athen. and Fast Oxon. The meaning 
therefere may be collected from the article Thomas Famaby, the 
fiunooB schoolmaster, of whom the author sa;^8, that he taught in 
Goldsmith's rents, in Cripplegate-parish, behind Redcross-street, 
where were large g^dens and handsome houses. M ilton^s house 
is Jewin street was also a erarden-house, as were mdee^ toneX. oH. 
bis dwel&^ a/ierhjg aettiement in London. W. 
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Street. Here he received more boys, to be board*- 
ed and instructed. 

Let not our Veneration for Milton forbid us to 
look with some degree of merriment on great pro- 
mises and small performance, on the man who 
hastens home, because his countrymen are contend- 
ing for their liberty, and, when he reaches the 
scene of action, vapours away his patriotism in a 
private boarding-school. This is the period of his 
life from which all his biographers seem inclined 
to shrink. They are unwilling that Milton should 
be degraded to a school-master; but, since it can- 
not be denied that he taught boys, one finds out 
that he taught for nothing, and another that his mo- 
tive was only zeal for the propagation of learning 
and virtue; and all tell what they do not know to 
be true, only to excuse an act which no wise man 
will consider as in itself disgraced. His father 
was aUve; his allowance was not ample; and he 
supplied its deficiencies by an honest and useful 
employment. 

It is told, that in the art of education he per- 
formed wonders ; and a formidable list is given of 
the authors, Greek and Latin, that were read in 
Aldersgate-street by youth between ten and fifteen 
or sixteen years of age. Those who tell or receive 
these stories should consider, that nobody can be 
taught faster than he can learn. The speed of the • 
horseman must be limited by the power of the horse. 
Every man, that has ever undertaken to instruct 
others, can tell what slow advances he has been 
able to make, and how much patience it requires 
to recall vagrant inattention, to stimulate sluggish 
indifference, and to rectify absurd misapprehen- 
sion. 
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The purpose of Milton, as it seems, was to teacli 
•omethmg more solid than the common literature 
of schook, by reading those authors that treat of 
physical subjects ; such as the georgick, and astro- 
iKHmcal treatises of the antients. This was a 
•cheme of improvement which seems to have bu- 
sied many literary projectors of that age. Cowley, 
who had more means than Milton of knowing what 
was wanting to the embellishments of life, formed 
the same plan of education in his imaginary Col- 
lege. 

But the truth is, that the knowledge of external 
nature, and the sciences which that knowledge re- 
^es or includes, are not the great or the fre- 
quent business of the human mind. Whether we 
provide for action or conversation, whether we 
wish to be useful or pleasing, the first requisite is 
die religious and moral knowledge of right and 
wroi^; the next is an acquaintance with the his- 
tory of mankind, and ;vith those examples which 
may be said to embody truth, and prove by events 
the reasonableness of opinions. Prudence and 
Justice are virtues and excdlencies of all times 
and of all places; we are perpetually moralists, 
bat we are geometricians only by chance. Our 
bteroourse with intellectual nature is necessary ; 
our speculations upon matter are voluntary, and 
at leisure. Physiological learning is of such rare 
emergence, that one may know another half his 
life, without being able to estimate his skill in hy- 
drostaticks or astronomy; but his moral and pru- 
dential character immediately appears. 

Those authors, therefore, are to be read at 
schools that supply most axioms of prudence, most 
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principles of moral truth, and most materials for 
conversation; and these purposes are best served 
by poets, orators, and historians. 

Let me not be censured for this digression as 
pedantick or paradoxical ; for, if I have Milton 
against me, I have Socrates on my side. It was 
his labour to turn philosophy from the study of 
nature to speculations upon life ; but the innova- 
tors whom I oppose are turning off attention from 
life to nature. They seem to think, that we are 
placed here to watch the growth of plants, or the 
motions of the stars. Socrates was rather of opi- 
nion, that what we had to learn was, how to do 
good, and avoid evil. 

"Orrt rot h (Myapotfft Kamwr dyeidom rirvarou. 

Of institutions we may judge by their effects. 
From this wonder-working academy, I do not know 
that there ever proceeded any man very eminent 
for knowledge : its only genuine product, I believe, 
is a small History of Poetry, written in Latin by 
his nephew Philips, of which perhaps none of my 
readers has ever heard. 

That in his school, as in every thing else which 
he undertook, he laboured with great diligence, 
there is no reason for doubting. One part of his 
method deserves general imitation. He was care- 
ful to instruct his scholars in religion. Every Sun- 
day was spent upon theology; of which he dic- 
tated a short system, gathered from the writers 
that were then fashionable in the Dutch univer- 
sities. 

He set his pupils an example of hard study and 
spare diet; only now aad then he allowed himself 
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to pass a day of festivity and indulgence with some 
gay gentlemen of Gray's Inn. 

He now began to engage in the controversies of 
the times, and lent his breath to blow the flames 
of contention. In 1641 he published a treatise of 
Reformation, in two books, against the Establish- 
ed Church ; being wiUing to help the Puritans, 
who were, he says, inferior to the Prelates in 
learning, 

HaU, bishop of Norwich, had pubhshed an Hum- 
hie Remonstrance, in defence of Episcopacy ; to 
which, in 1641, five ministers*, of whose names 
the first letters made the celebrated word Smec- 
tynmuus, gave their Answer. Of tliis Answer a 
Confutation was attempted by the learned Usher ; 
and to the Confutation Milton published a Reply, 
intituled, " Of Prelatical Episcopacy, and whether 
it may be deduced from the Apostolical Times, by 
virtue of those Testimonies which are alledged to 
that purpose in some late Treatises, one whereof 
goes under the name of James Lord Bishop of 
Armagh." 

I have transcribed this title to shew, by his con- 
temptuous mention of Usher, that he had now 
adopted the puritanical savageness of manners. 
His next work was, ** The Reason of Church Go- 
vernment urged against Prelacy, by Mr. John Mil- 
ton," 1642. In this book he discovers, not with 
ostentatious exultation, but with calm confidence, 
his high opinion of his own powers ; and promises 
to undertake something, he yet knows not what, 



* Stephen JVlanhall, Edmiuid Calamy, Thomas Young, Mat- 
thew Newcomen, William Spnrstow. R. 
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that may be of use and honour to his country* 
" This," says he, " is not to be obtained but by 
devout prayer to that Eternal Spirit that can en- 
rich with all utterance and knowledge, and sends 
out his Seraphim, with the hallowed fhre of his al- 
tar, to touch and purify the lips of whom he pleases. 
To this must be added, industrious and select read- 
ing, steady observation, and insight into all seem- 
ly and generous arts and affairs ; till which in some 
measure be compast, t refuse not to sustain this 
expectation." From a promise like this, at once 
fervid, pious, and rational, might be expected the 
Paradise Lost* 

He published the same year two more pamphlets, 
upon the same question. To one of his antago- 
nists, who affirms that he was vomited otU of the 
University^ he answers, in general terms : " The 
Fellows of the College wherein I spent some years, 
at my parting, after I had taken two degrees, as 
the manner is, signified many times how much bet- 
ter it would content them that I should stay. As 
foi the common approbation or dislike of that j^ce, 
as now it is, that I should esteem or disesteem my- 
self the more for that, too simple is the answerer, 
i£ he think to obtain with me. Of small practice 
were the physician who could not judge, by what 
she and her sister have of long time vomited, that 
the worser stuff she strongly keeps in her stomach, 
but the better she is ever kecking at, and is quea- 
sy ; she vomits now out of sickness ; but before it 
will be well with her, she must vomit by strong 
physick. The university, in the time of her bet- 
ter health, and my younger judgment, I never 
greatly admired, but now much less." 
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This is surely the language of a man who thinks 
that he has heen injured. He proceeds to describe 
the course of his conduct, and the train of his 
thoughts; and because he has been suspected of 
incontinence, gives an account of his own purity : 
" That, if I be justly charged," says he, " with this 
crime» it may come upon me with tenfold shame." 
The style of his piece is rough, and such per- 
haps was that of his antagonist. This roughness 
he justifies, by great examples, in a long digression. 
Sometimes he tries to be humourous : ** Lest I 
should take him for some chaplain in hand, some 
squire of the body to his prelate, one who serves 
not at the altar only, but at the Court-cupboard, 
he will bestow on us a pretty model of himself; 
and sets me out half a dozen ptisical mottoes, 
wherever he had them, hopping short in the mea- 
sure of convulsion fits ; in which labour the agony 
of his wit having escaped narrowly, instead of well- 
sized periods, he greets us with a quantity of 
thumb-ring poesies. — And thus ends this section, 
or rather dissection, of himself." Such is the con- 
troversial merriment of Milton; his gloomy seri- 
ousness is yet more offensive. Such is his maligni- 
ty, that hell grows darker at his frown. 

His father, after Reading was taken by Essex, 
came to reside in his house ; and his school in- 
creased. At Whitsuntide, in his thirty-fifth year, 
he married Mary, the daughter of Mr. Powel, a 
justice of the peace in Oxfordshire. He brought 
her to town with him, and expected all the advan- 
tages of a conjugal life. The lady, however, seems 
not much to have delighted in the pleasures of 
spare diet and hard study; for, as Pla\\i5 T^bX^a, 
"having for a month led a philosophick He> ^ivet 
Aavii^ been used at home to a great Viovi^e^ ^xv^ 
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much company and joviality, her friends, possibly 
by her own desire, made earnest suit to have her 
company the remaining part of the summer; which 
was granted, upon a promise of her return at Mi- 
chaelmas." 

Milton was too busy to much miss his wife: he 
pursued his studies ; and now and then visited the 
Lady Margaret Leigh, whom he has mentioned in 
one of his sonnets. At last Michaelmas arrived; 
but the lady had no inclination to return to the 
sullen gloom of her husband's habitation, and there- 
fore very willingly forgot her promise. He sent 
her a letter, but had no answer : he sent more with^ 
the same success. It could be alleged that letters 
miscarry; he therefore dispatched a messenger, 
being by this time too angry to go himself. His 
messenger was sent back with some contempt 
The family of the lady were Cavaliers. 

In a man whose opinion of his own merit was 
like Milton's, less provocation than this might have- 
raised violent resentment. Milton soon determined 
to repudiate her for disobedience ; and, being one 
of those who could easily find arguments to justify 
inclination, published (in 1 644) " The Doctrine and 
Discipline of Divorce;" which was followed by 
" The Judgement of Martin Bucer, concerning Di- 
vorce;" and the next year, his " Tetrachordon, Ex- 
positions upon the four chief places of Scripture 
which treat of Marriage." 

This innovation was opposed, as might be ex- 
pected, by the clergy, who, then holding their 
famous assembly at Westminster, procured that the 
author should be called before the Lords; but 
" that house," says Wood, " whether approving 
the doctrine, or not favouxm^ Vv\^ ^<ccuaers, did 
soon dismiss him." 
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There leenw not to have been much written 
i^iainst him, nor any thing by any writer of emi* 
nsDce. The antagonist that appeared is styled by 
him A Serving Man turned Solicitor, Howel, in 
his Letters, mentions the new doctrine with con- 
tempt : and it was, I suppose, thought more worthy 
of derision than of conhitation. He comphiins of 
this n^lect in two sonnets, of which the first is 
contemptible, and the second not excellent. 

From this time it is observed, that he became an 
enemy to the Presbjrterians, whom he had favoured 
before. He that changes his party by his humour, 
is not more virtuous than he diat changes it by his 
interest: he loves himself rather than truth. 

His wife and her relations now found that Milton 
was not an unresisting sufferer of injuries ; and per- 
ceivii^ that he had begun to put his doctrine in 
practioe, by courting a young woman of great ac- 
complishments, the daughter of one Doctor Davis, 
who was, however, not ready to comply, they re- 
served to endeavour a re-union. He went some- 
times to the house of one Blackborough, his rela- 
tion, in the lane of St. Martin's-le-Grand, and at 
one of his usual visits was surprised to see his 
wife come from another room, and implore fbr- 
giveness on her knees. He resisted her intreaties 
for m while: " but partly,'* says Philips, " his own 
generous nature, more inclinable to reconciliation 
than to perseverance in anger or revenge, and part- 
ly the strong intercession of friends on both sides, 
soon brought him to an act of oblivion and a firm 
league of peace.'' It were injurious to omit, that 
Mmon afterwards recdved h^ father and her bro- 
thers in his own house, when they were ^ttemi^&i^ 
mi^ otter RojmliBtB* 
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He published about the same time his " 
pagitica, a Speech of Mr- John Milton for t 
berty of unlicensed Printing." The danger c 
unbounded liberty, and the danger of boum 
have produced a problem in the science of g 
ment, which human understanding seems h: 
unable to solve. If nothing may be publish 
what civil authority shall have previously app 
power must always be the standard of tri 
every dreamer of innovations may pi'opagg 
projects, there can be no settlement; if ever] 
murer at government may diffuse discontent 
can be no peace; and if every sceptick in tb 
may teach his follies, there can be no religior 
remedy against these evils is to punish the au 
for it is yet allowed that every society may j 
though not prevent, the publication of o| 
which ^at society shall think pernicious ; b 
punishment, though it may crush the autho] 
motes the book ; and it seems not more reas* 
to leave the right of printing unrestrained, h 
writers may be afterwards censured, than it 
It be to sleep with doors unbolted, because 1 

laws we can hang a thief. 

But whatever were his engagements, civil 
mestick, poetry was never long out of his tho 
About this time (1645) a collection of his 
and English poems appeared, in which the 
gro and Penseroso, with some others, wer 
published. 

He had taken a large house in Barbican i 
reception of scholars ; but the numerous re: 
of his wife, to whom he generously granted 
for a while, occupied his rooms. In time, 
ever, they went away ; " and the house again 
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Philips, " now looked like a house of the Muses 
only, though the accession of scholars was not 
great« Possihly his having proceeded so far in the 
education of youth may have heen the occasion of 
his adversaries calling him pedagogue and school- 
master; whereas it is well known he never set up 
for a public school, to teach all the young fry of a 
parish: but only was willing to impart his learning 
and knowledge to his relations, and the sons of 
goitlemen who were his intimate friends, and that 
neither his writings nor his way of teaching ever 
savoured in the least of pedantry." 

Thus laboriously does his nephew extenuate 
what cannot be denied, and what might be con- 
fessed vnthout disgrace. Milton was not a man 
who could become mean by a mean employment. 
This, however, his warmest friends seem not to 
have found; they therefore shift and palliate. He 
did not sell literature to all comers at an open shop ; 
he vras a chamber-milliner, and measured his com- 
modities only to his friends. 

Philips, evidently impatient of viewing him in 
this state of degradation, tells us that it was not 
hmg continued : and, to raise his character again, 
lias a mind to invest him with military splendour : 
'' He is much mistaken,'^ he says, " if there was 
not, about this time, a design of making him an ad- 
jutant-general in Sir William Waller's army. But 
die new-moddUing of the army proved an obstruc- 
tion to the design." An event cannot be set at a 
much greater dOstance than by having been only 
dengnedf about some ttme^ if a man be not much 
mistaken. Milton shall be a pedagogue no longer '^ 
fi»> ifPhOitm be not much mistaken^ somi^EyA^ ^^> 
some time aesigned him for a soldier. 

VOL, I, V 
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About the time that the army was new-modelled 
(1645), he removed to a smaller house in Holbom, 
which opened backward into Lincoln's-Inn-Fields. 
He is not known to have published any thing af- 
terwards till the King's death, when, finding his 
murderers condemned by the Presbyterians, he 
wrote a treatise to justify it, and to compose the 
minds of the people. 

He made some ^* Remarks on the Articles of 
Peace between Ormond and the Irish Rebeb." 
While he contented himself to write, he perhaps 
did only what his conscience dictated ; and if he did 
not very vigilantly watch the influence of his own 
passions, and the gradual prevalence of opinions, 
first willingly admitted, and then habitually in- 
dulged ; if objections, by being overlooked, were 
forgotten, and desire superinduced conviction ; he 
yet shared only the common weakness of mankind, 
and might be no less sincere than his opponents. 
But as faction seldom leaves a man honest, how- 
ever it might find him, Milton is suspected of 
having interpolated the book called Icon Basilikef 
which the Council of State, to whom he was now 
made Latin secretary, employed him to censure, 
by inserting a prayer taken from Sydney's y^rco^ta, 
and imputing it to the King; whom he charges, 
in his Iconoclastes, with the use of this prayer, as 
with a heavy crime, in the indecent language with 
which prosperity had emboldened the advocates for 
rebellion to insult all that is venerable or great: 
*^ Who would have imagined so little fear in him 
of the true all-seeing Deity — as, immediately be- 
Are his deaths to pop into the hands of the grave 
bishop that attended him, aE a v^\^ T^^so^e of 
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from the mouth of a Heathen woman praying to a 
Heathen God?" 

The papers which the King gave to Dr. Juxon 
on the scafibld the Regicides took away, so that 
they were at least the pubhshers of this prayer ; 
and Dr. Birch, who had examined the question 
with great care, was inchned to think them the 
forgers. The use of it by adaptation was innocent ; 
and they who could so noisily censure it, with a 
little extension'of their malice, could contrive what 
they wanted to accuse. 

King Charles the Second, being now sheltered in 
Holland, employed Salmasius, professor of polite 
learning at Leyden, to write a defence of his father 
and of monarchy ; and, to excite his industry, gave 
him, as was reported, a hundred Jacobuses. Sal- 
masius was a man of skill in languages, knowledge 
of antiquity, and sagacity of emendatory criticism, 
almost exceeding all hope of human attainment ; 
and having, by excessive praises, been confirmed 
in great confidence of himself, though he probably 
luid not much considered the principles of society 
or the rights of government, undertook the em- 
ployment without distrust of his own qualifications ; 
and, as his expedition in writing was wonderful, in 
1649, published Defensio Regis, 

To 3iis Milton was required to write a sufficient 
answer; which he performed (1651) in such a man- 
ner, that Hobbes declared himself unable to decide 
whose language was best, or whose arguments were 
worst. In my opinion, Milton's periods are smooth- 
er, neater, and more pointed ; but he delights him- 
»elf with teasing his adversary as much as with 
confuting him. He makes a foolish allusion of 
Salmaiiua, whose doctrine he consideia as %etN^^ 
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and unmanlyy to the stream of SahnacU^ whidi, 
whoever entered, left half his virility behind him. 
Salmasius was a Frenchman, and was unhaj^y 
married to a scold. Tu es GaUus, says Milton, et, 
ut aiuntf ntmium gallinaceus. But his supreme 
pleasure is to tax his adversary, so renowned for 
criticism, with vicious Latin. He opens his book 
with telling that he has used Persona^ which, ac- 
cording to Milton, signifies only a Mask, in a sense 
not known to the Romans, by appl3ring it as we 
apply Person, But as Nemesis is always on the 
watdi, it is memorable that he has enforced the 
charge of a solecism by an expression in itself 
grossly solecistical, when for one of those supposed 
blunders, he says, as Ker, and I think some one 
before hhn, has remarked, propino te grammatistis 
tuts vapulandum. From vapulo, which has a pas- 
sive sense, vapulandus can never be derived. No 
man forgets his original trade : the rights of na- 
tions, and of kings, smk into questions of gram- 
mar, if grammarians discuss them. 

Milton, when he undertook .this answer, was 
weak of body and dim of sight ; but his will was for- 
ward, and what was wanting of health was supplied 
by zeal. He was rewarded with a thousand poimds, 
and his book was much read; for paradox, recom- 
mended by spirit and elegance, easily gains atten- 
tion ; and he who told every man that he was equal 
to his King, could hardly want an audience. 

That^the performance of Salmasius was not dis- 
persed with equal rapidity, or read with equal ea- 
gerness, is very credible. He taught only die stale 
doctrine of authority, and the unpleasing duty of 
submisBion ; and he had been so \oi^ tv^^x. q^ \hft 
monarch, hut the tvrant of \\tetat«te, xJmx i^sosmX. 
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all mankind were delighted to find him defied and 
insulted by a new name, not yet considered as any 
one's rival. If Christina, as is said, commended the 
Defence of the People^ her purpose must be to tor- 
ment Sahnasius, who was then at court; for neither 
her civil station, nor her natural character, could 
dispose her to favour the doctrine, who was by birth 
a queen, and by temper despodck. 

That Salmasius was, from the appearance of Mil- 
ton's book, treated with neglect, diere is not much 
proof; but to a man so long accustomed to admira- 
tion, a little praise of his antagonist would be suf- 
ficiently offensive, and might incline him to leave 
Sweden, from which, however, he was dismissed, 
not with any mark of contempt, but with a train of 
attendance scarcely less than regal. 

He prepared a reply, which, left as it was im- 
perfect, was published by his son in the year of 
the Restoration. In the beginning, being probably 
most in pain for his Latinity, he endeavours to de- 
fend his use of the word persona; but, if I remem- 
ber right, he misses a better authority than any 
that he has found, that- of Juvenal in his fourth 
satire: 

-^Qaid agis, cam dira et foedior omni 
Criraine Persona est? 

As Salmasius reproached Milton witli losing his 
eyes in the quarrel, Milton delighted himself with 
the belief that he had shortened Salmasius's life, 
and both perhaps with more malignity than reason. 
Salmasius died at the Spa, Sept. 3, 1653 ; and, as 
controvertists are commonly said to be killed by 
their last dispute, Milton was flattered with the 
credit of destroying him. 

K3 
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Cromwell had now dismissed the parliament by 
the authority of which he had destroyed monarchy, 
and commenced monarch himself, under the due 
of Protector, but with kingly and more than kingly 
power. That his authority was lawful, never was 
pretended ; he himself founded his right only in 
necessity ; but Milton, havii^ now tasted the ho- 
ney of publick employment, would not return to 
himger and philosophy, but, continuing to exercise 
his ofHoe under a nianifest usurpation, betrayed 
to his power that liberty which he had defended. 
Nothii^ can be more just than that rebelHon should 
end in slavery ; that he, who had justified the mur- 
der of his king, for some acts which seemed to him 
unlawful, should now sell his services, and his flat- 
teries, to a tyrant, of whom it was evident that he 
could do nothing lawj^. 

He had now been blind for some years ; but his 
vigour of intellect was such, that he was not dis- 
abled to discharge his ofBce of Latin secretary, or 
continue his controversies. His mind was too 
eager to be diverted, and too strong to be sub- 
dued. 

About this time his first wife died in child-bed, 
having left him three daughters. As he probably 
did not much love her, he did not long continue 
the appearance of lamenting her; but after a short 
time married Catharine, the daughter of one cap- 
tain Woodcock of Hackney ; a woman doubtless 
educated in opinions like his own. She died, with- 
in a year, of childbirth, or some distemper that fol- 
lowed it; and her husband honoured her memqry 
with a poor sonnet. 
77ie first reply to Milton's Dcjeasio P<yp%i2t was 
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Populo Anglicano^ contra Johannis Polypragmatici 
(alias Miltoni) defensionem destructivam Regis et 
Populi." Of this the author was not known ; but 
Mflton and his nephew Philips, under whose name 
he published an answer so much corrected by him 
that it might be called his own, imputed it to 
Bramhal; and, knowing him no friend to regicides, 
thought themselves at Hberty to treat him as if they 
had known what they only suspected. 

Next year appeared Regit Sanguinis clamor ad 
Ccdlum. Of this the author was Peter du Moulin, 
who was afterwards prebendary of Canterbury ; but 
Morus, or More, a French minister, having the care 
of its publication, was treated as the writer by Mil- 
ton in his Defensio Secunda, and overwhelmed by 
such violence of invective, that he began to shrink 
under the tempest, and gave his persecutors the 
means of knowing the true author. Du Moulin 
was now in great danger; but Milton's pride ope- 
rated against his malignity; and both he and his 
friends were more wiUing that Du Moulin should 
escape than that he should be convicted of mistake. 

In this second Defence he shows that his elo- 
quence is not merely satirical ; the rudeness of his 
invective is equalled by the grossness of his flat- 
tery. *^ Deserimur, Cromuelle, tu solus superes, ad 
te summa nostrarum rerum rediit, in te solo con- 
sistit, insuperabili tuse virtuti cedimus cuncti, ne- 
mine vel obloquente, nisi qui sequales inaequalis 
ipse honores sibi qussrit, aut digniori concessos in- 
videt, aut non inteUigit nihil esse in societate homi- 
num magis vel Deo gratum, vel rationi consenta- 
neum, esse in civitate nihil aequius, nihil utilius, 
quam potjri rerum dignissimum. EiMKI \)e ^i^o^- 
cunt omnes, Cromuelle, ea tu civ is max\ra\x<& e\. ^o- 
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riosissimus *, dux public! consilii, exercituui 
tissimorum imperator, pater patriae gessisti. 
spontanea bonorum omnium, et animatus 
voce salutaris." 

Caesar, when he assumed the perpetual die 
ship, had not more servile or more elegant fl£ 
A translation may show its servility; but it 
gance is less attainable. Having exposed tl 
skilfulness or selfishness of the former goverr 
" We were left," says Milton, " to ourselves 
whole national interest fell into your hands 
subsists only in your abilities. To your i 
overpowering and resistless, every man givei 
except some who, without equal qualifice 
aspire to equal honours, who envy the distin 
of merit greater than their own, or who hay 
to learn, that in the coalition of human socie 
thing is more pleasing to God, or more agr 
to reason, than that the highest mind shoulc 
the sovereign power. Such, Sir, are you by 
ral confession; such are the things atchiev( 
you, the greatest and most glorious of our coi 
men, the director of our publick councils, the 
of unconquered armies, the father of your coi 
for by that title does every good man hail yoi 
sincere and voluntary praise." 

Next year, having defended all that want 
fence, he fomid leisure to defend himself. I 
dertook his own vindication against More, 
he declares in his title to be justly called the i 
of the Regii Sanguinis Clamor, In this tl: 

* It may be doubted whether glorioaiattimus be here us 
Milton's boasted jpurity. Hes ^loriosa is an tUustriotu 
but vir glorio8U8 is commonly aora^art, as in mileg ^ 
Dr. J, 
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no want of vehemence or eloquence, nor does he 
forget his wonted wit. ** Morus est? an Momus? 
an uterque idem est?" He then remembers that 
Morus is Latin for a Mulberry-tree, and hints at 
the known transformation: 

Poma alba ferebat 



Qas post nigra tulit Morus. 

With this piece ended his controversies ; and he 
from this time gave himself up to his private stu- 
dies and his civil employment. 

As secretary to the f^otector, he is supposed to 
have written the declaration of the reasons for a war 
with Spain. His agency was considered as of great 
importance; for, when a treaty with Sweden was 
ard^ly suspended, the delay was pubhckly im- 
puted to Mr. Milton's indisposition; and the 
Swedkh agent was provoked to express his won- 
der, that only one man in England could write 
Ladn, and that man blind. 

Being now forty-seven years old, and seeing him- 
self disencumbered from external interruptions, he 
seems to have recollected his former purposes, and 
to have resinned three great works which he had 
phmned for his future employment ; an epick poem, 
the history of his country, and a dictionary of the 
Latin tongue. 

To collect a dictionary, seems a work of all others 
least practicable in a state of blindness, because it 
depends upon perpetual and minute inspection and 
collation. Nor would Milton probably have begun 
it, after he had lost his eyes; but, having had it 
always before him, he continued it, says Philips, 
almost to his dying-day; but the papers were so 
discomposed and deficient, that they could not be 
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Jitted for the press. The compilers of 
dictionary, printed at Cambridge, had tl 
those collections in three folios ; but what 
fate afterwards is not known*. 

To compile a history from various auth( 
they can only be consulted by other ey 
easy, nor possible, but with more skilful ai 

JSt tive help than can be commonly obtained 

'^] was probably the difficulty of consulting j 

paring^lUiat stopped Milton's narrative at 
quest ; a period at which affairs were not 

^ intricate, nor authors very numerous. 

RJ For the subject of his epick poem, af 

deliberation, long chusing, and beginning 

fixed upon Paradise Lost; a design so 

)j hensive, that it could be justified only by 

i^ He had once designed to celebrate King 

., '' as he hints in his verses to Mansus ; bu 

■ •? ;, was reserved, says Fenton, to another desi 

:t, ;• It appears, by some sketches of poetical 

^ ^ * The Cambridge Dictionary, published in 4to. 1 

■;' other than a copy, with some snutll additions, of tl 

r^^i Adam Littleton in 1685, by sundry persons, of who 

€• '< their names are concealed, there is great reason to 

^* '- that Milton's nephew, Edward Philips, is one : for it 

lysaid by Wood, Fasti, vol 1, p. 266, that Milton's 
rus" came to his hands ; and it is asserted in the prefa 
that the editors thereof had the use of three large fo 
nuscript, collected and dig^ested into alphabetic£u on 
John Milton. 

It has been remarked, that the additions, togethe 
preface above-mentioned, and a lai^ part of the t 
*' Cambridge Dictionary," have been incorporated a 
with the subsequent editions of ** Littleton s Dictioi 
that of 1735. Vid. Biogr. Brit 2985, in not. So that 
that appears to the contrary. Philips was the last pc 
Milton'&M.S. H. 

*)* Jd eat, to be the subject of an heroick poem, v 
S/r Richard BJackmore. H. 
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left in manuscript, and to be seen in a library * at 
Cambridge, that he had digested his thoughts on 
this subject into one of those wild dramas which 
were antiently called Mysteries ; and Philips had 
seen what he terms part of a tragedy, beginning 
with the first ten lines of Satan's address to the 
Sun. These mysteries consist of allegorical per- 
sons ; such as Justice, Mercy, Faith. Of the tra- 
gedy or mystery of "Paradise Lost" there are 
two plans: 



(•••y. 




The Persons. 

Michael. 
Chorus of Angels. 
Heavenly Love. 
Lucifer. 

p ' f with the Serpent. 

Conscience. 

Death. 

Labour, 

Sicimess, 

Discontent, ^ Mutes. 

^norance, 

with others ; 

Faith. 

Hope. 

Charity. 



The Persons. 

OSes. 

Divine Justice, Wisdom, 
Heavenly Love. 

The Evening Star, Hes- 
perus. 

Chorus of Angels. 

Lucifer. 

Adam. 

Eve. 

Conscience. 

Labour, 

Sickness, 

Discontent, 

Ignorance, 

Fear, 

Death, 

Faith. 

Hope. 

Charity. 



■Mutes. 



* Trinity CoUega. R. 
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Paradise Lost, 

The Persons. 

Moses v^o^i^f I, recounting how he ass^ 
true body ; that it corrupts not, because 
God in the mount: declares the like of Ei 
Elijah; besides the purity of the place, ths 
pure winds, dewsr, and clouds, preserve it f 
ruption; whence exhorts to the sight of G* 
they cannot see Adam in the state of inno( 
reason of their sin. 

us ce, f debatinff what should becom 
Chorus of Angeb smging a hymn of the C 

ACT II. 

Heavenly Love. 
Evening Star. 

Chorus sing the marriage-song. and des. 
radise. 

ACT in. 

Lucifer contriving Adam's ruin. 
Chorus fears for Adam, and relates Lu< 
bellion and fall. 

ACT IT. 

Conscience cites them to God's examinatj 
Chorus bewails, and tells the good Adam 1 
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ACT V. 

Adam and Eve driven out of Paradise. 

presented by an angel with 

Labour, Grief, Hatred, Envy, War, Fa- ") 

mine. Pestilence, Sickness, Discontent, > Mutes. 

Ignorance, Fear, Death, 3 

To whom he gives their names. Likewise Winter, 

Heat, Tempest, &c. 
Faith, 1 

Hope, > comfort him, and instruct him. 

Charity, J 

Chorus briefly concludes. 

Such was his first design, which could have pro- 
duced only an allegory, or mystery. The following 
sketch seems to have attained more maturity. 

Adam unparadised: 

The angel Gabriel, either descending or enter- 
ing; shewing, since this globe was created, his fre- 
quency as much on earth as in heaven; describes 
Paradise. Next, the Chorus, shewing the reason 
of his coming to keep his watch in Paradise, after 
Lucifer's rebeUion, by command from God; and 
withal expressing his desire to see and know more 
concerning this excellent new creature, man. The 
angel Gabriel, as by his name signifying a prince of 
power, tracing Paradise with a more free office, 
passes by the station of the Chorus, and, desired 
by them, relates what he knew of man; as the cre- 
ation of Eve, with their love and matnag^e* Mxax 
Aj8, Lucifer appears ; afber his oveTt\vTO\v,\iew\o;scss 

TOL, I, r 
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himself, seeks revenge on man. The Chorus] 
pare resistance at bis first Approach. At laat, a 
discourse of enmity on either side, he depa 
whereat the ChoruB Bings of the battle and vici 
in HeaTEm, agaioBt him and bia accomplices: 
before, after the first act, was sung a hynm of 
creation. Here again may appeal Lucifer, lela 
and exulting in what he had done to the deab 
tion of man. Man next, and Etc havii^ by 
lime been seduced by the Serpent, appears < 
liisedly covered with leaves. Conscience in a at 
accuses bim ; Justice cites him to the place nhi 
Jehovah called far him. In the mean while. 
Chorus entertains the stage, and is informec 
some angel the manner of the fall. Here the C 
ruH bewails Adam's fall ; Adam then and Eve 
turn J accuse one another; but especially A< 
lays the blame to his wife; is stubborn in his 
f^ce. Justice appears, reasons with him, convii 
him. The Chorus admonisheth Adam, and ' 
him beware Lucifer's example of impenitence. ' 
angel is sent to banish them out of^ Paradise; 
before causes to pass before his eyes, in shapt 
mask of all the evils of this life and world. E 
humbled, relents, despairs; at last appears A 
cy, comforts him, promises the Messiah; i 
oiUs in Faith, Hope, and Charity; instructs 1 
he repents, gives God the glory, submits to 
penal^. The Chorus briefly concludes. Com: 
Hm with the former draught. 

These are very imperfect rudiments of " Pan 

Lost;" but it is pleasant to see great works in I 

saninal state, pregnant witli latent possifailitie 

excellence; nor could there \w Bm^svm^ftj^^ 

entertamxaeat than to ttKCe du^ t^w^ ^ 
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And expansion, and to observe how they are some- 
tones suddenly advanced by accidental hints, and 
sometimes slowly improved by steady meditation. 

InToition is almost the only literary labour which 
blindness cannot obstruct, and therefore he natu- 
rally solaced his solitude by the indulgence of his 
fimcy, and the melody of his numbers. He had 
done what he knew to be necessarily previous to 
poetical excellence; he had made himself acquaint- 
ed with seemly arts and affairs; his comprehension 
was extended by various knowledge, and his me- 
mory stored with intellectual treasures. He was 
•kilM in many languages, and had by reading and 
composition attained the full mastery of his own. 
He would have wanted little help from books, liad 
he retained the power of perusing them. 

But while his greater designs were advancing, 
having now, like many other authors, caught the 
bve of publication, he amused himself, as he could, 
with little productions. He sent to the press (1 658) 
a manuscript of Raleigh, called The Cabinet Coun^ 
cU; and next year gratified his malevolence to the 
clergy, by a ** Treatise of Civil Power in Ecclesias- 
tical Cases, and the Means of removing Hirelings 
out of the Church.*' 

Oliver was now dead ; Richard was constrained 
to resign : the system of extemporary government, 
which had been held together only by force, natu- 
rally fell into fragments when that force was taken 
away ; and Milton saw himself and his cause in 
equal danger. But he had still hope of doing some- 
thing. He wrote letters, which Toland has pub- 
lished, to such men as he thought friends to the 
new commonwealth ; and even in the yeax oil v)cv^ 
Restoration he bated no jot of heart or liopc,\A\\. 
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w fantastical enough to think that the nation, 
tated as it was, might be settled by a panipl 
called " A ready and easy Way to establish a 
Commonwealth ;" which was, however, enough i 
sidered to be both seriously and ludicrously 
Bwered. 

The obstinate enthusiasm of the comraonwea 
men was very remarkable. When the King 
apparently returning, Harrington, with a few a 
ciates as &natical as hinjself, used to meet, wit! 
the gravity of political importance, to settle 
equal government by rotatioii; and Milton, k: 
tng when he could strike no longer, was foo 
enough to publish, a few weeks before the Resti 
tion, Notea upon a sermon preached by one G 
fiths, intituled. The Fear of Ood and the King, 
these notes an answer was written by L'Estrai 
in a pamphlet petulantly called No Blind Guide 

But whatever Milton could write, or mer 
greater activity coidd do, the King was now at 
to be restored with the irresistible approbation 
the people. He was therefore no longer secreti 
and was consequently obliged to quit the ho 
which he held by his office ; and proportioning 
sense of danger to his opinion of the iniportanc 
his writings, thought it convenient to seek s( 
shelter, and hid himself for a time in Bartholom 
Close, by West -Smith field. 

I cannot but remark a kind of respect, perh 
unconsciously, paid to this great man by his 
ographers : every house in which he resided is I 
torically mentioned, as if it were an injury to 
gleet naming any place thai W honoured by 

The King, vritb lenily ot njViwIi "iw vioA* 
bad perhaps no other exam^\e, iecV\Mi «<■> 
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judge or avenger of liis own or his iktlier's wrongs ; 
and proniised to admit into the Act of Oblivion 
all, except those whom the Parliament sliould ex^ 
cept ; and the Parliament doomed none to capital 
punishment but the wretches who had immediately 
co-operated in the murder of the King. Milton 
was certainly not one of them ; he had only justi- 
fied what they liad done. 

. This justilication was indeed suiliciently oiien- 
sive; and (June IG) an order was issued to seize 
MQton's Defunce, ^d Goodwin's Obstructors of 
JuMticCf another book of ihe same tendency, and 
bum them by the common liangman. The attor- 
ney-general was ordered to prosecute the authors ; 
but Milton was not seized, nor perhaps very dili- 
gently pursued. 

Not long afler (August 19) the flutter of innu- 
merable bosoms was stilled by an act, wliicli the 
King, that his mercy might want no recommenda 
tion of el^ance, rather called an ^ct of Oblivion 
than of Grace. « Goodwin was named, with nine- 
teen more, as incapacitated for any pubhck trust; 
but of Milton there was no exception. 

Of this tenderness shewn to Milton, the curiosity 
of mankind liaa not forborne to enquire the reason. 
Burnet thinks he .was forgotten ; but this is anothc'r 
instance whicli may conlirm Dalrymple's obsarva- 
tion, who says, ^'that whenever Burnet's narrations 
are examined, he appears to be mistaken." 

Forgotten he was not; for his prosecution was 
ordered; it must be therefore by design that hc> 
was included in the general oblivion, hlo is said 
to have had friends in the House, such as Marvel, 
Morrice, and Sir Thomas Clarges : and undoubt- 
edly a man like him must have had miV\i^\\ee« N. 
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very particular stx)ry of his escape is told by 
ardson in his Memoirs, which he received 
Pope, as delivered by Betterton, who mighi 
heard it froni Davenant. In the war betwe< 
King and Parliament, Davenant was made p 
er and condemned to die ; but was spared i 
request of Milton. When the turn of si 
brought Milton into the like danger, Davena 
payed the benefit by appearing in his fi 
Here is a reciprocation of generosity and gra 
so pleasing, diat the tale makes its own v 
credit. But, if help were wanted, I kno' 
where to find it. The danger of Davenant i 
tain from his own relation ; but of his escape 
is no account. Betterton's narration can be i 
no higher ; it is not known that he had it 
Davenant. We are told that the benefit exch 
was life for life ; but it seems not certain tha 
ton's life ever was in danger. Goodwin, wh 
committed the same kind of crime, escaped 
incapacitation; and, as exclusion from pi 
trust is a punishment which the power of gc 
ment can commonly inflict without the helj 
particular law, it required no great interest 
empt Milton from a censure little more than v 
(Something may be reasonably ascribed to V( 
tion and compassion ; to veneration of his ab 
and compassion for his distresses, which m 
fit to forgive his malice for his learning. Pi 
now poor and blind ; and who would pursui 
violence an illustrious enemy, depressed byfo 
and disarmed by nature* ? 

* A different account of the means by which Milton 
himself is given by an Historian lately brought to li{3^ht. 
/a/7, Latjn secretary to Cromwell, Aist\wg;u.VB\ve^\i^\Cvi"' 
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The publicadon of the Act of OhlMon pit hhn 
in the same condition with his fellow-subjectB. He 
was, however, upon some pretence not now known, 
in the custody of the serjeant in December ; and 
when he was released, upon his refusal of the fees 
demanded, he and the serjeant were called before 
the House. He was now safe within the shade of 
obhyion, and knew himself to be as much out of the 
power of a griping officer, as any other man. How 
the question was determined is not known. Milton 
would hardly have contended, but that he knew 
himself to have right on his side. 

He then removed to Jewin-street, near Alders- 
gate-street; and, being blind and by no means 
wealthy, wanted a domestick companion and at-> 
tendant; and therefore, by the recommendation of 
Dr.P^et, married Elizabeth Minshul, of a gentle- 
man's fiunily in Cheshire, probably without a for- 
tmie. All his wives were virgins ; for he has de- 
clared that he thought it gross and indelicate to be' 
a second husband: upon what other principles his 
choice was made cannot now be known ; but mar- 
riage afforded not much of his happiness. The 
first wife left him in disgust, and was brought back 
only by terror; the second, indeed, seems to have 
he«i more a favourite, but her life was short. The 
Aird, as Philips relates, oppressed his children in 
his lifetime, and cheated them at his death. 

Soon after his marriage, according to an obscure 
rtory, he was offered the continuance of his em- 

io fiiYoar of the rights and liberties of the people, pretended to 
^ dead, and had a publick funeral procession. The King ap- 
]ilaoded his policy in escaping the punishment of death, by a 
"lasonable snow of dyioff. Cunnijigka-nCa History oj CWeat 
BriioM, vol. I, p. 14. if. 
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ploy ment, and, being pressed by his wife to accept 
it, answered, "You, like other women, want to ride 
in your coach ; my wish is to live and die an honest 
man." If he considered the Latin secretary as ex- 
ercising any of die powers of government, he that 
had shared authority either with the Parliament or 
Cromwell might have forborne to talk very loudly 
of his honesty; and if he thought tlie office purely 
ministerial, he certainly might have honestly re- 
tained it under the King. But this tale has too 
little evidence to deserve a disquisition; large of- 
fers and sturdy rejections are among the most com- 
mon topicks of falseliood. 

He had so much either of prudence or gratitude, 
that he forbore to disturb the new settlement with 
any of his pohtical or ecclesiastical opinions, and 
from this time devoted himself to poetry and lite- 
rature. Of his zeal for learning in all its parts, he 
gave a proof, by publishing, the next year (1G61), 
"Accidence commenced Grammar;" a Httle book 
which has nothing remarkable, but that its author, 
who had been lately defending the supreme powers 
of his country, and was then writing " Paradise 
Lost," could descend from his elevation to rescue 
children from the perplexity of grammatical confu- 
sion, and the trouble of lessons unnecessarily re- 
peated. 

About tliis time, Elwood, the Quaker, being re- 
commended to him as one who would read Latin 
to him for the advantage of his conversation, at- 
tended him every afternoon except on Sundays. 
Milton, who, in his letter to Hartlib, had declared, 
that to read Latin with an English mouth is as ill 
a hearing as Law French, required that Elwood 
should learn and practise the Italian pronunciation, 
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idnch, he said was necessary if he would talk widi 
foreigners. This seems to have been a task trou- 
blesome without use. There is little reason for 
preferring the Italian pronunciation to our own, 
except that it is more general ; and to teach it to 
an Englishman is only to make him a foreigner at 
home. He who travels, if he speaks Latin, may 
so soon learn the sounds which every native gives 
it, that he need make no provision before his 
journey ; and if strangers visit us, it is their busi- 
ness to practise such conformity to our modes, as 
they expect from us in their own countries. El- 
wood complied with the directions, and improved 
himself by his attendance ; for he relates, that Mil- 
ton, having a curious ear, knew by his voice when 
he read what he did not understand, and would 
stop him, and open the most difficult passages. 

In a short time he took a house in the Artillery 
Walk, leading to Bunhill Fields ; the mention of 
which concludes the register of Milton's removals 
and habitations. He lived longer in this place than 
in any other. 

He was now busied by " Paradise Lost." Whence 
he drew the original design has been variously con- 
jectured by men who cannot bear to think them- 
selves ignorant of that which, at last, neither dili- 
gence nor sagacity can discover. Some find the 
hint in an Italian tragedy. Voltaire tells a wild 
and unauthorized story of a farce seen by Milton 
in Italy, which opened thus : Let the Rainbow be 
the Fiddlestick of the Fiddle of Heaven. It has 
been already shown, that the first conception was 
of a tragedy or mystery, not of a narrative, but a 
dramatick work, which he is supposed to have be- 
gun to reduce to its present form a\K)wl v!tv^ ^waa. 
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(1655) wh^i he finished his dispute with the de- 
fenders of the king. 

He long before had promised to adorn his native 
country by some great performance, while he had 
yet perhaps no settled design, and was stimulated 
only by such expectations as naturally arose from 
the survey of his attainments, and the consciousness 
of his powers. What he should undertake, it was 
difficult to determine. He was long cknmng^ and 
began late. 

While he was obliged to divide his time between 
his private studies and affairs of state, his poetical 
labour must have been often interrupted; and per- 
haps he did little more in that busy time than con- 
struct the narrative, adjust the episodes, propordem 
the parts, accumulate images and sentiments, and 
treasure in his memory, or preserve in writing, such 
hints as books or meditation would supply. Nothing 
particular is known of his intellectual operations 
while he was a statesman; for, having every help 
and accommodation at hand, he had no need of 
uncommon expedients. 

Being driven from all publick stations, he is yet 
too great not to be traced by curiosity to his retire- 
ment; where he has been found by Mr. Richardson, 
the fondest of his admirers, sitting ** before his door 
in a grey coat of coarse cloth, in warm sultry weather, 
to enjoy the fresh air ; and so, as well as in his own 
room, receiving the visits of the people of distin- 
guished parts as well as quality." His visitors of 
high quality must now be imagined to be few ; but 
men of parts might reasonably court the conversa- 
tion of a man ao generally iUuslrious, that foreign-. 
ers are reported, by Wood, to \iave v\aivX«^i)Dke\Ms^oM^ 
j/i Bread'Street where he was Vjotu. 
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Acoording to another account, he was seen in a 
imall house, *' neatly enough dressed in black 
clothes, sitting in a room hung with rusty green ; 
pale but not cadaverous, with chalkstones in his 
oands. He said, that, if it were not for the gout, 
Itt blindness would be tolerable.^ 

In the intervals of his pain, being made unable 
to use the common exercises, he used to swing in 
a chair, and sometimes played upon an organ. 

He was now confessedly and visibly employed 
upon his poem, of which the progress might be 
noted by those with whom he was famihar; for 
he was obliged, when he had composed as many 
lines as his memory would conveniently retain, to 
co^y some fnend in writing them, havii^, at 
ksst for part of the time, no regular attendant. 
This gave opportunity to observations and re- 
pofts. 

Mr. Philips observes, that there was a very re- 
markable circumstance in the composure of Para- 
dise IxMt, " which I have a particular reason,*' says 
he, "to remember; for whereas I had the perusal 
of it j&om the very beginning, for some years, as I 
went £rom time to time to visit him, in parcels of 
ten, twenty, or thirty verses at a time (which, being 
written by whatever hand came next, might pos- 
nbly want correction as to the orthography and 
pointing), having, as the summer came on, not been 
ihewed any for a considerable while, and desiring 
the reason thereof, was answered, that his vein 
never happily flowed but from the Autumnal Equi- 
nox to the Vernal ; and that whatever he attempted 
at other times was never to his satisfaction, though 
he courted his fancy never so much ; so that, in all 
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the years he was about this poem, he may be said 
to have spent half his time therein." 

Upon this relation Toland remarks, that in his 
opinion Philips has mistaken the time of the year; 
for Milton, in his Elegies, declares, that with the 
advance of the Spring he feels the increase of his 
poetical force, redeunt in carmina vires. To this 
it is answered, that Philips could hardly mistake 
time so weU marked ; and it may be added, that 
Milton might find different times of the year fa- 
vourable to different parts of life. Mr. Richard- 
son conceives it impossible that " such a work 
should be suspended for six months, or for one. It 
may go on faster or slower, but it must go on." By 
what necessity it must continually go on, or why it 
might not be laid aside and resumed, it is not easy 
to discover. 

This dependance of the soul upon the seasons, 
those temporary and periodical ebbs and flows of 
intellect, may, I suppose, justly be derided as the 
fumes of vain imagination. Sapiens dominabiiur 
astris. The author that thinks himself weather^ 
bound will find, with a little help from hellebore, 
that he is only idle or exhausted. But while this 
notion has possession of the head, it produces the 
inability which it supposes. Our powers owe 
much of their energy to our hopes : possunt quia 
posse videntur. When success seems attainiS[)le, 
diligence is enforced ; but when it is admitted that 
the faculties are suppressed by a cross wind, or a 
cloudy sky, the day is given up without resistance; 
for who can contend with the course of Nature? 

From such prepossessions Milton seems not to 
have been free. There prevailed in his time an 
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Opinion, that the world was in its decay, and that 
we have had the misfortune to be produced in the 
decrepitude of Nature. It was suspected that the 
whole creation languished, that neither trees nor 
animals had the height or bulk of their predeces- 
sors, and that every thing was daily sinking by 
gradual diminution. Milton appears to suspect 
Qiat souls partake of the general degeneracy, and 
is not without some fear that his book is to be 
written in an age too late for heroic poesy. 

Another opinion wanders about the world, and 
sometimes finds reception among wise men; an 
opinion that restrains the operations of the mind to 
particular regions, and supposes that a luckless 
mortal may be born in a degree of latitude too 
high or too low for wisdom or for wit. From this 
fimcy, wild as it is, he had not wholly cleared his 
head, when he feared lest the climate of his coun- 
try might be too cold for flights of imagination. 

Into a mind already occupied by such fancies, 
another not more reasonable might easily find its 
way. He that could fear lest his genius had fall- 
en upon too old a world, or too chill a climate, 
m^t consistently magnify to himself the influence 
of the seasons, and beheve his faculties to be vig- 
6TOua only half the year. 

His submission to the seasons was at least more 
reasonable than his dread of decaying nature, or a 
jGrigid zone; for general causes must operate uni- 
formly in a general abatement of mental power; if 
less could be performed by the writer, less like- 
wise would content the judges of his work. Among 
this lagging race of frosty grovelieis \\e td&\^1 %*^ 
liave risen into eminence by pToducin^ ^OTftfi^SKSw^ 
wbieh tAef/ should not willmshi let die- 'B»w«^'" 

WOL. J. ^ ^ 
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inferior to the heroes who were born in better ag^, 
he might still be great among his contempovaries* 
with &e hope of growing every day greater in the 
dwindle of posterity. He might still be a giant 
among the pygmies, the one-eyed monarch of th^ 
blind. 

Of his artifices of study, or particular hours of 
cmnposition, we have little account, and th^e wai| 
perhaps little to be told. Richardson, who seema 
to have been very diligent in his enquiries, but dis* 
covers always a wish to find Milton discriminated 
firom other men, relates, that *' he would some- 
times lie awake whole nights, but not a yerufi could 
he make; and on a suddea his poetical &culty 
would rush upon him with an impetus or ce$tru9^ 
and his daughter was immediately called to secure 
what came. At other times he would dictate per- 
haps forty lines in a breath, and then reduce thaxi 
to half the number." 

These bursts of light, and involutions of dark- 
ness, th^feie transient and involuntary es:cursionfli 
and retrocewions of invention, having aome ap, 
pearance of deviation from the pommon train of 
Nature, are eagerly caught by the lovers of a won- 
der. Yet somethmg of this inequality happens tpt 
every man in every mode of exertion, manuol ox 
mental. The mechanick cannot handle his ham- 
mer and his file at all times with equal dexterity; 
there are hours, he knows not why, when hi$ hani 
u (mt. By Mr. Richardson's relation^ casually 
conveyed, much regard cannot be claimed* That, 
in his inteJlectual hour, Milton called for his daugh- 
ter to secure what came^ may be questioned; fi>r 
unluckily it happens to be kaovm \);:ia.l\A9^ ^\^g\- 
tenf were never taught to wt\\fc', w« 'vox^'W 
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have been obliged, as is universally confessed, to 
have employed any casual visitor in disburthening 
his memory, if his daughter could have performed 
the office. 

The story of reducing his exuberance has been 
told of other authors, and, though doubtless true 
of every fertile and copious mind, seems to have 
been gratuitously transferred to Milton. 

What he has told us, and we cannot now know 
more, is, that he composed much of this poem in 
the night and morning, I suppose before his mind 
was disturbed with common business ; and that he 
poured out with great fluency his unpremeditated 
9erte, Versification, free, like his, from the dis- 
tresses of rhyme, must, by a work so long, be made 
prompt and habitual ; and, when his thoughts were 
once adjusted, the words would come at his com- 
Dttnd. 

At what particular times of his life the parts of 
his work were written, cannot of^en be known. 
Hie beginning of the third book shews that he had 
loithu sight; and the Introduction to the seventh, 
that the return of the king had clouded him with 
dncountenance : and that he was ofiended by the 
lieentious festivity of the Restoration. There are 
no other internal notes of time. Milton, being 
DOW cleared from all effects of his disloyalty, had 
noting required from him but the common duty 
of living in quiet, to be rewarded with the com- 
mon right of protection ; but this, which, when he 
•kulked from the approach of his King, was per- 
haps more than he hoped, seems not to have satis- 
fied him ; for no sooner is he safe, than he finds 
hnnself in danger, fallen an evil days and ckxI 
tongues, and with darkness and with danger com- 
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passed round. This darkness, had his eyes been 
better employed, had undoubtedly deserved com- 
passion; but to add the mention of danger was 
ungrateful and unjust. He was fallen indeed on 
evil days; the time was come in which Regicides 
could no longer boast their wickedness. But of 
evil tongues for Milton to complain, required im- 
pudence at least equal to his other powers ; Mil-' 
ton, whose warmest advocates must allow, that he 
never spared any asperity of reproach or brutality 
of insolence. 

But the charge itself seems to be false; for it 
would be hard to recollect any reproach cast upon 
him, either serious or ludicrous, through the whole 
remaining part of his life. He pursued his stu- 
dies, or his amusements, without persecution, mo- 
lestation, or insult. Such is the reverence paid to 
great abilities, however misused : they who con- 
templated in Milton the scholar and the wit, were 
contented to forget the reviler of his King. 

When the plague (1665) raged in London, Mil- 
ton took refuge at Chalfont in Bucks ; where El- 
wood, who had taken the house for him, first saw 
a complete copy of Paradise Lost, and, having 
perused it, said to him, " Thou hast said a great 
deal upon Paradise Lost; what hast thou to say 
upon Paradise Found?" 

Next year, when the danger of infection had 
ceased, he returned to Bunhill-fields, and designed 
the publication of his poem. A hcence was neces- 
sary, and he could expect no great kindness from 
a chaplain of the archbishop of Canterbury. He 
seems, however^ to have been treated with tender- 
ness ; for though objections were made to pard- 
cular passages, and among them to the sinule of 
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the ftun eclipsed, in the first book, yet tlic licence 
was granted; and he sold his copy, April 27, 1667, 
to Samiiel Simmons, for an immediate payment of 
five pounds, with a stipulation to receive five pounds 
more when thirteen hundred should be sold of the 
first edition ; and again, five pounds afler the sale 
of the same number of the second edition ; and 
nother five pounds after the same sale of the third. 
None of the three editions were to be extended 
beyond fifteen hundred copies. 

The first edition was of ten books, in a small 
quarto. The titles were varied firom year to year ; 
and an advertisement and the arguments of tlie books 
Were omitted in some copies, and inserted in others. 

The sale gave him in two years a right to his 
second payment, for which the receipt was signed 
April 226, 1669. The second edition was not given 
till 1674; it was printed in small octavo; and tlie 
number of books was increased to twelve, by a di- 
vision of the seventh and twelfth ; and some other 
mall' improvements were made. The third edi- 
tion was published in 1678; and the widow, to 
whom the copy was then to devolve, sold all her 
datms to Simmons for eight pounds^ according to 
het receipt given Dec. SI, 1680. Simmons had 
already agre^ to transfer the whole right to Bra- 
baaon Aylmer for twenty-five pounds ; and Ayl- 
ner aold to Jacob Tonson half, August 17, 168.*^, 
ind half, March 24, 1690, at a price considerably 
enlarged. In the history of " Paradise Lost" a 
deduction thus minute will rather gratify than fa- 
tigue. 

The slow sale and tardy reputation of this poem 
have been always mentioned as evidences of ne- 
glected merit, and of the imcerta'mty oi Wvtxvvt^ 

.vjr •' 
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&me; and enquiries have been made, and oonjec-' 
tures oEfered, about the causes of its long obscuri- 
ty and late reception. But has the case been truly 
stated? Have not lamentation and wonder been 
lavished on an evil that was never felt? 

That in the reigns of Charles and James the 
** Paradise Lost*! received no public acclamations, 
is readily confessed. Wit and literature were on 
the side of the Court: and who that solicited far. 
vour or fashion would venture to praise the de- 
fender of the regicides ? All that he himself could 
think his due, from evil tongues in evil daysy was 
that reverential silence which was generously pre- 
served. But it cannot be inferred, that his Poem 
was not read, or not, however unwillingly, ad- 
mired. 

The sale, if it be considered, will justify the pub- 
lick. Those who have no power to judge of past 
times but by their own, should always doubt Uieir 
conclusions. The call for books was not in Mil- 
ton's age what it is in the present. To read was 
not then a general amusement; neither traders, 
nor ofben gentlemen, thought themselves disgraced 
by ignorance. The women had not then aspired 
to hterature, nor was every house supplied with a 
closet of knowledge. Those, indeed, who profess- 
ed learning, were not less learned than at any 
other time; but of that middle race of students 
who read for pleasure or accomplishment, and who 
buy the numerous products of modem typography, 
the number was then comparatively small. To 
prove the paucity of readers, it may be sufficient 
to remark, that the nation had been satisfied from 
16^3 to l6Q4iy that is, foity-oicv^ -^^ax^, tKv^ ««^^ 
two editions of the worka o£ ^\v;^Vs5^«t^^^V\^ 
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probably did not together make one thousand 
copies. 

The sale of thirteen hundred copies in two years, 
m opposition to so much recent enmity, and ta a 
style of versification new to all and disgusting to 
many, was an uncommon example of the prevalence 
of genius. The demand did not immediately in- 
crease; for many more readers than were supplied 
at first the nation did not afford. Only three diou- 
sand were sold in eleven years; for it forced its 
way without assistance; its admirers did not dare 
to publish their opinion; and the opportunities 
DOW given of attracting notice by advertisements 
were then very few; the means of proclaiming the 
paUicatiiMi of new books have been produced by 
uuit general literature which now pervades the na* 
tion through aU its ranks. 

But the reputation and price of the copy still 
tdyancedy till the Revolution put an end to the se- 
crecy of love, and ''.Paradii^e Lost'' broke into 
open view with sufficient security of kind recep- 
tkm. 

Fancy can hardly forbear to conjecture whh 
wiiAt temper Milton surveyed the silent progress 
of his work, and marked its reputation stealing its 
way in a kind of subterraneous current through 
fear and silence. I cannot but conceive him calm 
and confident, little disappointed, not at all deject- 
ed, relying on his own merit with steady conscious- 
ness, and waiting without impatience the vicissi- 
tudes of opinion, and the impartiality of a future 
generation. 

In the mean time he continued his studies, and 
Mipphed the want of sight by a very odd cxpe- 
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dicnt, of which Philips gives the following oc-* 
count : 

Mr. Philips tells us, '* that though our Author 
had daily ahout him one or other to read, some 
persons of man's estate, who, of their own accord, 
greedily catched at the opportunity of being his 
readers, that they might as well reap the benefit of 
what they read to him, as oblige him by the be- 
nefit of their reading ; and others of younger yeara 
were sent by their parents to the same end; yet 
excusing only the eldest dai^hter by reason of 
her bodily infirmity and difficult utterance of speech 
(which, to say truth, I doubt was the principal 
cause of excusing her), the other two were con- 
demned to the performance of reading, and ex4u;t- 
ly pronouncing of all the languages of wliatever 
book he should, at one time or other, think fit to 
peruse, viz. the Hebrew (and I Uiink the Syriac), 
the Greek, the Latin, the Italian, Spanish, and 
French. All which sorts- of books to be confined 
to read, without understanding one word, must 
needs be a trial of patience almost beyond endur- 
ance. Yet it was endured by both for a long time, 
though the irksomeness of tbiis employment could 
not be always concealed, but broke out more and 
more into expressions of uneasiness; so that at 
length they *were all, even the eldest also, sent out 
to learn some curious and ingenious sorts of ma- 
nufacture, that are proper for women to learn, par- 
ticularly embroideries in gold or silver." 

In the scene of misery which this mode of 4ntd- 
Icctual laboiu: sets before our eyes, it is hard to 
determine whether the daughtenS or the father are 
most to be lamented. A language not understood 
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can never be to read as to give Jtleaeure, and very 
seldom so as to convey meaning. If few men 
would have had resolution to write books with such 
embarrassments, few likewise would have wanted 
ability to find some better expedient. 

Three years after his " Paradise Lost" (1667), 
he published his History of England, comprizing 
the whole fable of Geoffirey of Monmouth, and con- 
tamed ^ the Norman Invasion. Why he should 
have .given the first part, which he seems not to 
bdieve, and which is universally r^ected, it is 
difficult to conjecture. The style is harsh ; but it 
has something of rough vigour, which perhaps may 
<eften strike, though it cannot please. 

On this history the licenser again fixed his claws, 
^ before he would transmit it to the press tore 
wit several parts. Some censures of the Saxon 
monks were taken away, lest they should be ap- 
pGed to the modem clergy; and a character of the 
hong Parliament, and Assembly of Divines, was 
exduded ; of which the author gave a copy to the 
Eailof Angleseaj and which, being afler wards pub- 
lished, has been since inserted in its proper place. 

The same year were printed Paradv>e Regain. 
^; and Sampson Agonistes, a tragedy written in 
imitation of the Ancients, and never designed by 
the author for the stage. As these poems were 
published by aaother bookseller, it has been ask- 
ed, whether Simmons was discouraged from receiv- 
ing them by the slow sale of the former? Why a 
writer changed his bookseller a hundred years ago, 
I am £u: from hoping to discover. Certainly, he 
who in two years sells thirteen hundred copies of 
a volume in quarto, bought for two payments of 
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five pounds each, has no reason to repent I 
chase. 

When Milton shewed " Paradise R^aii 
Elwood, " This," said he, " is owing to y* 
you put it in my head by the question you 
me at Chalfont, which otherwise I had not 1 
of." 

His last poetical offipring was his favour] 
could not, as Elwood relates, endure to he 
radise Lost preferred to Paradise Regained, 
causes m^ vitiate a writer*s judgment of 1 
works. On that which has cost him much 
he sets a high value, because he is unwil 
think that he has been diligent in vain ; w 
been produced without toilsome efforts is co 
ed with delight, as a proof of vigorous £ 
and fertile invention ; and the last work, w 
it be, has necessarily most of the grace of r 
Milton, however it happened, had this pr( 
and had it to himself. 

To that multiplicity of attainments, and 
of comprehension, that entitled this great 
to our veneration, may be added a kind of '. 
dignity, which did not disdain the meanest & 
to literature. The epick poet, the contro 
the politician, having already descended to 
modate children with a book of rudiments, 
the last years of his life, composed a book 
gick for the initiation of students in philo 
and published (1672) Artis Logicce plenio: 
tutio, ad Petri Rami Methodum concinnata ; 
" A new Scheme of Logick, according to t 
thod of Ramus." I know not whether, c 
this book, he did not intend an act of I: 
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against the Universities; for Ramus was one of 
the first oppugners of the old philosophy, who dis- 
turbed wiUi innovations the quiet of the schools. 

His polemical disposition again revived. He 
bad now been safe so long, that he forgot his fears, 
and published " A Treatise of true Religion, He- 
resy, Schism, Toleration, and the best Means to 
prevent the Growth of Popery." 

But this little tract is modestly written, with re- 
spectful mention of the Church of England, and 
an appeal to the Thirty-nine Articles. His prin- 
c^e .of toleration is, agreement in die sufficiency, 
of the Scriptures; and he extends it to all who, 
whatever their opinions are, profess to derive them 
ftom the sacred books. The Papists appeal to 
odier testimonies, arid are therefore, in liis opinion, 
not to be permitted the liberty of either publick or 
private worship ; for though they plead conscience, 
we have no warrant, he says, to regard conscience^ 
which is not grounded in Scripture, 

Those who are not convinced by his reasons, 
may be perhaps delighted with his wit. The term 
EmoH CathoUck is, he says, one of the Pope's 
bulls; it is particularly universal^ or catholick 
Khianatick. 

He has, however, something better. As the 
best preservative against Popery, he recommends 
the diligent perusal of the Scriptures, a duty, from 
which he wam^ the busy part of mankind not to 
think themselves excused. 

He now reprinted his juvenile poems, with some 
additions. 

In the last year of his hfe he sent to the press, 
seeming to take delight in publication, a collection 
of Familiar Epistles in Latin ; to wliicli, \>e.\\\^ V<^ 
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few to make a volume, he added some acaden 
exercises, which perhaps he perused with pleav 
as they recalled to his memory the days of yo* 
but for which nothing but veneration for his w 
could now procure a reader. 

When he had attained his sixty-sixth year, 
gout, with which he had been long tormented, j 
vailed over the enfeebled powers of nature, 
died by a quiet and silent expiration, about 
tenth of November, 1674, at his house in Bun! 
fields ; and was buried next his father in the cl 
eel of St. Giles, at Cripplegate. His funeral 
very splendidly and numerously attended. 

Upon his grave there is supposed to have I 
no memorial; but in our time a monument 
been erected in Westminster- Abbey To the Aw 
of Paradise Lost, by Mr. Benson, who has in 
inscription bestowed more words upon bin: 
than upon Milton. 

When the inscription for the monument of 1 
lips, in which he was said to be soli Miltono 
cundus, was exhibited to Dr. Sprat, then Dea 
Westminster, he refused to admit it; the nam 
Milton was, in his opinion, too detestable U 
read on the wall of a building dedicated to d< 
tion. Atterbury, who succeeded him, being 
thor of the inscription, permitted its recepi 
" And such has been the change of publick 
nion," said Dr. Grregory, from whom I heard 
account, " that I have seen erected in the chi 
a statue of that man, whose name I once k 
considered as a pollution of its walls." 

Milton has the raputatioiv of having been ii 
youth eminently beautiful, so aa \jo\vaNfe>a^«CL 
^ the Lady of his college. H\^V?:\t>^\fi^ 
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>f a light brown, parted at the fore-top, and hung 
iown upon his shoulders, according to the picture 
vluch he has given of Adam. He was, however, . 
lot of the heroick stature, but rather below the 
niddle size, according to Mr. Richardson, who 
nentions him as having narrowly escaped from 
ieing short and thick. He was vigorous and ac- 
ive, and delighted in the exercise of the sword, in 
vhich he is related to have been eminently skilful. 
Elis weapon was, I believe, not the rapier, but the 
Mck-sword, of which he recommends the use in 
!i]8 book on Education. 

His eyes arc said never to have been bright; 
Imt, if he was a dexterous fencer, they must have 
been once quick. 

His domestick habits, so far as they are known, 
were those of a severe student. He drank httle 
itrong drink of any kind, and fed without excess 
in quantity, and in his earher years without deli- 
cacy of choice. In his youth he studied late at 
night; but afterwards changed his hours, and rest- 
ed in bed from nine to four in the summer, and 
five in the winter. The course of his day was 
best known after he was blind. When he first 
rose, he heard a chapter in the Hebrew Bible, and 
tiien studied till twelve; then took some exercise 
for an hour ; then dined, then played on the organ, 
and sang, or heard another sing; then studied to 
bdl; then entertained his visitors till eight; then 
Biq^ped, and, after a pipe of tobacco and a glass of 
water^ went to bed. 

So is his life described : but this even tenour ap- 
pears attainable only in colleges. He A\va\. \Sn^% 
ED ihe world will somedmes have t\ie suece^\oxi o^ 
w practice broken and confuaed. VVaAoT^^ o! 

VOL. I, jj 
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whom Milton is represented to have had great 
numbers, will come and stay unseasonabfy; busi- 
ness, of which every man haus some, must be dose 
when others will do it. 

When he did not care to rise early^ he had aosie-' 
thing read to him by has bed-side;: perhaps at thi» 
time his daughters were employed. He compoa-' 
ed much in the morning, and dictated in the day, 
sitting obliquely in an dbow chair, with hi» leg 
thrown over the arm^ 

Fortune appears not to have had much of hi* 
care. In the civil wars he lent his perscmal estate 
to the Parliament; but when, afler the contest wa» 
decided, he solicited repayment, he met not only 
with neglect, but sharp rebuke; and, having tired 
both himself and his friends, was given up to po* 
verty and hopeless indignation, tiU he shewed how 
able he was to do greater service. He was then 
made Latin secretary, with two hundred pounds a 
year ; and had a thousand poimds for hi» Defence 
of the Peofple, His widow, who, after his death, 
retired to Namptwieh in Cheshire, and died about 
17^, is said to have reported that he lost twa 
thousand pounds by entrusting it to a scriviner; 
»id tiiat, in the general depredation upon the 
Church, he had grasped an estate of about sixty 
pounds a year bdonging to Westminster- Abbey, 
which, like other sharers of the plunder of rebel- 
lion, he was afterwards obliged to return. Two 
thousand pounds, which he had placed in the Ex- 
cise-office, were also lost. There is yet no reason 
to believe that he was ever .reduced to indigence* 
His wantSf being few, were com^tently supplied. 
He sold his library before Yaa ^^^ «x!L^\fe^ Vaa 
AmjUy Hfhen hundred pouiid«»oii^\siO^\s»^wAsjw 
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laid holdy and only gave one hundred to each of 
lus daughters. 

His literature was unquestionably great. He 
read all the languages which are considered either 
as learned or polite ; Hebrew, with its two dialects, 
Greek, Latin, Italian, French, and Spanish. In 
Latin his skill was such as places him in the first 
lank of writers and criticks ; and he appears to 
We cultivated Italian with uncommon £ligence. 
The books in which his daughter, who used to 
read to him, represented him as most delighting, 
after Homer, which he could almost repeat, were 
Ovid's Metamorphoses and Euripides. His Eu- 
ripides is, by Mr. Cradock's kindness, now in my 
]ian4s: the mai^n is sometimes noted ; but I have 
fouiid nothing remarkable. 

Of ^e English poets he set most value upon 
Spenser:, Shs^peare, and Cowley. Spenser was 
apparently his favourite^ Shakspeare he may ea- 
Ay be supposed to like, with every other skilful 
raider; bat t should not have expected that Cow- 
ley, whose ideas of excellence were so different 
fiom his own, would have had much of his appro- 
bation. His character of Dryden, who sometimes 
visited him, was, that he was a good rhymist, but 
no poet. 

His theological opinions are said to have been 
first Calvinistical ; and afterwards, perhaps when 
he began to hate the Presbyterians, to have tend- 
ed towards Arminianism. In the mixed questions 
of theology and government, he never thinks that 
he can recede far enough from popery, or prelacy ; 
but what Baudius says of Erasmus seems appli- 
cable to him, magis habuit quod fugeret, quant 
quod segueretur. He had determined tathcjc >n\\'^X. 
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to condemn, than what to approve. He has not 
associated himself with any denomination of Pro- 
testants ; we know rather what he was not, than 
what he was. He was not of the Church of Rome ; 
he was not of the Church of England. 

To be of no Church is dangerous. Religion, of 
which the rewards are distant, and which is ani- 
mated only by Faith and Hope, will glide by de- 
-greies out of die mind, unless it be invigorated and 
reimpressed by external ordinances, by stated calls 
to worship, and the salutary influence of example. 
Milton, who appears to have had full conviction of 
the truth of Christianity, and to have regarded the 
Holy Scriptures with die profoundest veneration, 
to have been untainted by any heretical peculiarity 
of opinion, and to have fived in a confirmed belief 
of the immediate and occasional agency of Provi- 
dence, yet grew old without any visible worship. 
In the distribution of his hours, there was no hour 
of prayer, either solitary or with his household; 
omitting publick prayers, he omitted all. 

Of this omission the reason has been sought upon 
a supposition which ought never to be made, that 
men live with their own approbation, and justify 
their conduct to themselves. Prayer certainly was 
not thought superfluous by him, who represents our 
first parents as praying acceptably in the state of 
innocence, and eflicaciously afler their fall. That 
he lived without prayer can hardly be aflirmed ; his 
studies and meditations were an habitual prayer. 
The neglect of it in his family was probably a 
fault for which he condemned himself, and which 
he intended to correct, but tVval deaths as too often 
happens, intercepted his refoitnaUoYi, 



His political iio>tions were those of an acrimonious 
nod surly republican, for which it is not known that 
he ga¥e any better reason than that a popular go- 
vemment mas the most frugal; for the trappings of 
a monarchy would set up an ordinary commonwealth. 
It is surely very shallow policy that supposes money 
to be the chief good^ and even this, vrithout consi- 
dering that the support and expence of a Court is, 
for the most part, only a particular kind of trafiick, 
by which money is circulated, without any national 
impoverishment. 

Milton's republicanism was, I am afraid, founded 
in an envious hatred of greatness, and a sullen de- 
tire of independence ; in petulance impatient of con- 
trol, and pride disdainful of superiority. He ha- 
ted monarchs in the State, and prelates in the Church ; 
for he hated all whom he was required to obey. It 
is to be suspected, that his predominant desire was 
to destroy rather than establish, and that he felt not 
80 much the love of hberty as repugnance to autho- 
rity. 

It has been observed, that they who most loudly 
clamour for liberty do. not most liberally grant it. 
yfhat we know of Milton's character, in domestick 
relations, is, that he was severe and arbitrary. His 
£miily consisted of women; and there appears in 
his books something like a Turkish contempt of 
females, as subordinate and inferior beings. That 
his own daughters might not break the ranks, he 
suffered them to be depressed by a mean and penu- 
rious education. He thought women made oi4y 
for obedience, and man only for rebellion. 

Of his family some account may be expected . 
His sister, hrst married to Mr. Phiipn, ^tfexvivc^'s. 

N 3 
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married Mr. Agar, a friend of her first husband, 
who succeeded him in the Crown* office. She had, 
by her first husband, Edward and John, the two 
nephews whom Milton educated ; and, by her se- 
cond, two daughters. 

His brother, Sir Christopher, had two daughters, 
Mary and Catharine * ; and a son Thomas, who 
succeeded Agar in the Cro wn-ofBce, and left a daugh- 
ter living, in 1 749, in Grosvenor-street. 

Milton had children only by his first wife; Anne, 
Mary, and Deborah. Anne, though deformed, mar- 
ried a master-builder, and died of her first child. 
Mary died single. Deborah married Abraham Clark, 
a weaver in Spital-fields, and lived seventy-six years, 
to August 1727. lliis is the daughter of whom 
publick mention has been made. She could repeat 
the first lines of Homer, the Metamorphoses, and 
some of Euripides, by having often read them. Yet ,, 
here increduhty is ready to make a stand. Many 
repetitions are necessary to fix in the memory lines 
not understood ; and why should Milton wish or 
want to hear them so often? These lines were at 
the beginning of the poems. Of a book written in 
a language not understood, the beginning raises no 
more attention than the end ; and as those that un- 
derstand it know commonly the beginning best, its 
lehearsal will seldom be necessary. It is not like- 
ly that Milton required any passage to be so much 

*. Both these persons were liviag at Holloway about tha year 

1734, and at that time possessed such a degree of health and 

streos^, as enabled them on Sundays and Prayer-da^s to walk 

a mue up a steep hill to Hifhgate chapeL One or them was 

tuaety-two at the time of net death. Their parentage was 

, Jknown to few, and their names yreie cx>Tt\v^\ft^ vIx^tf>'V^«Sl^i(sa• By 

the CrowD'oBce mentioned in l\ietvro\«al'^«3ra^^» ^^ «» 

> anderstaad the Crown-olRcc o? tba Cw«tQ& CtoaasRKrs. '^A- 
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repeated as that his daughter could learn it ; nor like- 
ly that he desired the initial lines to be read at all; 
nor that the daughter, weary of thedrudgery of pro- 
nouncing unideal sounds, would voluntarily commit 
them to memory. 

To this gentlewoman Addison made a present, 
and promised some establishment, but died soon 
after. Queen Carohne sent her fifty guineas. She 
had seven sons and three daughters ; but none of 
them had any children, except her son Caleb and 
her daughter Elizabeth. Cdeb went to Fort St. 
George in the East Indies, and had two sons, of 
whom nothii^ is now known. Elizabeth married 
Thomas Foster, a weaver in Spital-fields ; and had 
seven children, who all died. She kept a petty 
grocer's or chandler's shop, first at Holloway, and 
afterwards in Cock-lane, near Shoreditch Church. 
She knew little of her grandfather, and that little 
was not good. She told of his harshness to his 
daughters, and his refusal to have them taught to 
write; and, in opposition to other accounts, repre- 
sented him as delicate, though temperate, in his diet. 

In 1750, April 5, Comus was played for her be- 
nefit. She had so httle acquaintance with diversion 
or gaiety, that she did not know what was intend- 
ed when a benefit was offered her. The profits of 
the night were only one hundred and thirty pounds, 
though Dr. Newton brought a large contribution ; 
and twenty poimds were given by Tonson, a man 
who is to be praised as often as he is named. Of 
this sam one hundred pounds were placed in the 
stocks, aflter some debate between her and her hus- 
band in whose name it should be entered; and the 
rest au{,ii;^ntcd their little stock, with which they 
removed to LsVmgton, I'his was t\\e ^ieale^\.Niev\fe- 
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faction that Paradise Lost ever procured the author's 
descendants; and to this he, who has now attempt- 
ed to relate his Life, had the honour of contributing 
a Prologue. 

In the examination of Milton's poetical works, I 
shall pay so much regard to time as to begin with 
his juvenile productions. For his early pieces he 
seems to have had a degree of fondness not very 
laudable; what he has once written he resolves to 
preserve, and gives to the publick an unfinished 
poem, which he broke off because he was nothing 
satisfied with what he had done ^ supposing his read- 
ers less nice than himself. These preludes to his 
future labours are in Italian, Latin, and English. 
Of the Italian I cannot pretend to speak as a cri- 
tick ; but I have heard them commended by a man 
well qualified to decide their merit. The Latin 
pieces are lusciously elegant; but the dehght which 
they afibrd is rather by the exquisite imitation of 
the ancient writers, by the purity of the diction, and 
the harmony of the numbers, than by any power of 
invention, or vigour of sentiment. They are not 
all of equal value; the elegies excel the odes; and 
some of the exercises on Gunpowder Treason might 
have been spared. 

The English poems, though they make no pro- 
mises of " Paradise Lost," have this evidence of 
genius, that they have a cast original and unborrow- 
ed. But their peculiarity is not excellence ; if they 
differ from the verses of others, they differ for the 
worse; for they are too often distinguished by repul- 
sive harshness ; the combinations of words are new, 
but they are not pleasing ; the rhymes and epitliets 
seem to be laboriously sougVvt., aiwiNvoleivtlYa^\)lied. 
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That in the early part of his life he wrote with 
much care appears from his manuscripts, happily 
preserved at Cambridge, in which many of his small- 
er works are found as they were first written, with 
the subsequent corrections. Such rcliqucs shew 
how excellence is acquired ; what we hope ever to do 
with ease, we must learn first to do with diligence. 

Those who admire the beauties of this great poet 
sometimes force their own judgment into false ap- 
probation of his little pieces, and prevail upon them- 
selves to think that admirable which is only singular. 
All that short compositions can commonly attain is 
neatness and elegance. Milton never learned the 
art of doing Uttle things with grace ; he overlooked 
the milder excellence of suavity and softness : he 
was a Lion that had no skill in dandling the Kid, 

One of the poems on which much praise has been 
bestowed is Lycidas; of which the diction is harsh, 
the rhymes uncertain, and the numbers unpleasing. 
What beauty there is we must therefore seek in the 
sentiments and images. It is not to be considered 
as the efiusion of real passion; for passion runs not 
after remote allusions and obscure opinions. Pas- 
sion plucks no berries from the myrtle and ivy, nor 
calls upon Arethuse and Mincius, nor tells of rough 
satyrs ani fawns with cloven heel. Where there is 
leisure for fiction, there is httle grief. 

In this poem there is no nature, for there is no 
truth; there is no art, for there is nothing new. 
Its form is that of a pastoral: easy, vulgar, and 
therefore disgusting; whatever images it can supply 
are long ago exhausted ; and its inherent improba- 
bility always forces dissatisfaction oiv \^<^ mvcA^ 
When Cowley tolls of Plervey, t\\at lYic^ ^Vxm^«\. 
ogether, it is easy to suppose Kow tftUcYv Vie issai* 
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miss the companion of his labours, and the 
of his discoveries ; but what image of ten 
can be excited by these lines ? 

We drove a fields and both together beard. 
What time tbe grej flj winds her suhrj bora 
Battening our flocks with the fresh dews of n 

We know that they neiver drove a field, a 
they had no flocks to batten; and though i 
lowed that the representation may be alle 
the true meaning is so uncertain and remo 
it is never sought, because it cannot be 
when it is found. 

Among the flocks, and copses, and flow( 
pear the Heathen deities ; Jove and Phcebu 
tune and Mohs, with a long train of myth* 
imagery, such as a college easily supplier 
thing can less display knowledge, or less < 
invention, than to tell how a shepherd has 
companion, and must now feed his flockf 
without any judge of his skill in piping; aj 
one god asks another god what has become 
cidas, and how neither god can tell. He w 
grieves will excite no sympathy ; he who thw 
will confer no honour. 

This poem has yet a grosser fault. Wi 
■trifling fictions are mingled the most awful 
cred truths, such as ought never to be ] 
with such irreverend combinations. The sh 
likewise, is now a feeder of sheep, and afb 
an ecclesiastical pastor, a superintendant of a 
ian flock. Such equivocations are always 
ful ; but here they are indecent, and at 1< 
proach to impiety, of which, however, I bel 
writer not to have been oofi%(Aous. 
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Such is the power of reputation justly acquired, 
that its blaze drives away the eye from nice exa- 
mination. Surely no man could have fancied that 
he read Lyddas vnth pleasure, had he not known 
the author. 

Of the two pieces, L* Allegro and II Penseroso, 
I believe, opinion is uniform ; every man that reads 
them, reads them with pleasure. The author's 
design is not, what Theobald has remarked, merely 
to shew how objects derive their colours from the 
mind, by representing the operation of the same 
things upon the gay and the melancholy temper, 
or upon the same man as he is differently dispos- 
ed; but rather how, among the successive variety 
of appearances, every disposition of mind takes hold 
on diose by which it may be gratified. 

The cheerful man hears the lark in the morning ; 
the pensive man hears the nightingale in the even- 
ing. The cheerful man sees the cock strut, and 
hears the horn and hounds echo in the wood ; then 
walks, not unseen, to observe the glory of the 
rising sun, or hsten to the singing milk-maid, and 
▼iew the labours of the ploughman and the mow- 
er : then casts his eyes about him over scenes of 
smiling plenty, and looks up to the distant tower, 
the residence of some fair iidiabitant ; thus he pur- 
sues rural gaiety through a day of labour or of 
play, and delights himself at night with the fan- 
ciful narratives of superstitious ignorance. 

The pensive man, at one time, walks unseen to 
muse at midnight; and at another hears the sul- 
len curfew. If the weather drives him home, he 
sits in a room lighted only by gUming embeTs\ ^\. 
l^a Jonefyhmp outwatches the TSoxXlti ^\at> \si 
discover the habitation of separate «o\]!\a> ^w^l n« 
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ries the shades of meditation, by contemplating the 
magnificent or pathetick scenes of tragick or epick 
poetry. When the morning comes, a morning 
gloomy with rain and wind, he walks into the dark 
trackless woods, falls asleep by some murmuring 
water, and, with melancholy enthusiasm, expects 
some dream of prognostication, or some musick 
played by aerial performers. 

Both Mirth and Melancholy are solitary, silent 
inhabitants of the breast, that neither receive nor 
transmit communication; no mention is therefiire 
made of a philosophical friend, or a pleasant com- 
panion. The seriousness does not arise from any 
participation of calamity, nor the gaiety from the 
pleasures of the bottle. 

The man of cheerfulness^ having exhausted the 
country, tries what towered cities will afibrd, and 
mingles with scenes of splendour, gay assemblies, 
and nuptial festivities ; but he mingles a mere spec- 
tator, as, when the learned comedies of Jonson, 
or the wild dramas of Shakspeare, are exhibited, 
he attends the theatre. 

The pensive man never loses himself in crowds, 
but walks the eloister, or frequents the cathedraL 
Milton probably had not yet forsaken the church. 

Both his ch^acters delight in musick; but he 
seems to think, that cheerfid notes would have ob- 
tained from Pluto a complete dismission of Bury- 
dice, of whom solemn sounds only procured a. 
conditional release. 

For the old age of Cheerfulness he makes no 

j)ro vision; but Melancholy he conducts .with great 

dijgmty to the close of life. His cheerfulness is 

ff'Jthout levity, andhis Pensiveues^ ynkkoxyt ^s?^v3o|. 

^lurough these two poemti Ave \Toa%«^ «t^^^ 
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perly selected, and nicely distinguished; but the 
tolours of the diction seem not sufficiently discri- 
minated. I know not whether the characters are 
kcgpt sufficiently apart. No mirth can, indeed, be 
found in his mekuicholy; but I am afraid that I 
always meet some melancholy in his mirth. They 
are two noble efforts of imagination *. 

The greatest of his juvenile performances is the 
Mask of Contus^ in which may very plainly be 
discovered the dawn or twilight of " Paradise 
Lost." Milton appears to have formed very early 
that system of diction, and mode of verse, which his 
maturer judgment approved, and from which he 
never endeavoured nor desired to deviate. 

Nor does Comus afford only a specimen of his 
language; it exhibits, likewise, his power of de« 
acription, and his vigour of sentiment, employed 
ia die pi^se and defence of virtue. A work 
more truly poetical is rarely found; allusions, 
onages, and descriptive epithets, embellish almost 
€very period with lavish decoration. As a series 
of lines, therefore, it may be considered as worthy 
of all the admiration MriUi which the votaries have 
received it. 

As a drama it is deficient. The action is not 
probable. A Masque, in those parts where super- 
natural intervention is admitted, must indeed be 
given up to all the freaks of imagination ; but, so 

* Mr. Warton intimates, (and there can be little doubt of 
the truth of Us ooniectore) that Milton borrowed many of the 
imges <^ the^e two fine poems from *' Burton's Anatomy of Me- 
IsQcliol^," a book pablisncd in 1621, and at sundry times since, 
■bounding in leanung, cnrions information, and pleasantry. Mr. 
Warton says, that Af ilton appears to have been an attentive 
reader thereof; ^nd to this assertion Ifadd, of my own knowledge, 
Aat it was a book that Dr. Johnson frequently resorted to,«A\nas^ 
others have done, /orainasemeni after the fatigue of ft\M^^^ W< 
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far as the action is merely human, it ought to be 
reasonable, which can hardly be. said of the con- 
duct of the two brothers, who^ when their sister 
sinks with fatigue in a pathless wilderness, wander 
both away together in search of berries, too £ur to find 
their way back, and leave a helpless Lady to all 
the sadness and danger of solitude. This, how- 
ever, is a defect overbalanced by its convenience. 

What deserves more reprehension, is, that the 
prologue, spoken in the wild wood by ibe atten- 
dant Spirit, is addressed to the audience; a mode 
of communication so contrary to the nature of 
dramatick representation, that no precedents can 
support it. 

The discourse of tibe Spirit is too long; an ob- 
jection that may be made to almost all the fol- 
lowing speeches; they have not the spriteliness 
of a dialogue animated by reciprocal contention, 
but seem rather declamations deliberately com- 
posed, and formally repeated, on a moral question. 
The auditor, therefore, listens as to a lecture, with- 
out passion, without anxiety. 

The song of Comus has. airiness and jollity ; but, 
what may recommend Milton's morals £M3 well as his 
poetry, the invitations to pleasure are so general, 
that diey excite no distinct images of corrupt en- 
jojrme&t, and take no danjgerous hold on the fonqy. 

The following soUloquies of Comus and the 

Lady are elegant, but tedious. The song must 

owe nuick to the voiiie if it ev^ canddigbt. , . At 

kst the Brothers enter witb toptatue^ tranquBlity ; 

and, when they ha;ve feared leist their sister should 

Jbe ID danger, and hoped that she is not in danger, 

tbe Elder makes a (qteecYi m ^t^ca^ oi <^«[i^\\t^ ^ and 

^^yoimger finds kow fine it \a Xft'Hjfe ^^j^oaw^bsst. 



Theft descends die Spirit in form of a shepherd ; 
and Cfae Brother, instead of being in haste to ask 
kis help, pniseB his singing) and enquites his bit- 
siness in that place. It is remarkable, that at this 
interview the Brother is taken with a short fit of 
rhyming. The Spirit relates, that the Lady is in 
the power of Comus ; the Brother moralizes again ; 
and the Spirit makes a long narration, of no me, 
because it is fidse, and therefore unsuitable to a 
good Being. 

In all these parts die lai^age is poetical, and 
the sentiments are generotm ; but there is some- 
^ing wanting to allure attention. 

llie dispute between the Lady and Comus is the 
moat animated imd affecting scene of the dramay 
and wants nodiiiig but a brisker reciprocation of 
objections and replies to invite attendon and de- 
tain it. 

The Hongs are vigorous and full of imagery ; but 
they are harsh in dieir dicdon, and not very mu- 
sical in diehr numbers. 

Throughout the whole, die figures are too boM, 
and dieianguM^e too luxuriant, for dialogue. It 
is a dxama in £e epick style, inelegandy splendid, 
and tedioasly instinctive. 

The Sonnets w^re written in diflRsrent parts df 
Milton's life, upon different occasions. They de- 
serve not any paiticular criticism; for of the best 
it can only be said, lliat they aife not bad ; and per- 
haps only the eighth and the t^enty-^t are truly 
entitled to diis slender commendation. The fa- 
brick of a sonnet, however adapted to the Italian 
langwage, has never succeeded in ours, wlvv^^Vvv^- 
ing greater variety of terminatioti) tco^vl^^ ^^ 
iirymes to be often changed. 

a 2 J 
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Those little pieces may be dispatched without 
much anxiety; a greater work' calls for greater 
care. I am now to" examine Paradise Lost; a 
poem, which, considered with respect to design^ 
may claim the fii'st place, and, with respect to per*' 
formance, the second, among the productions of 
the human mind. 

By the general consent of cri ticks, the first praise 
of genius is due to the writer of an epick poem, aa^ 
it requires an assemblage of all the powers which 
are singly sufficient for other compositions. Po- 
etry is the art of uniting pleasure with truth, by 
calling imagination to the help of reason. Epick 
poetry undertakes to teach the most important 
truths by the most pleasing precepts, and there- 
fore relates some great event in the most affecting 
manner. History must supply the writer with the 
rudiments of narration, which he must improve 
and exalt by a nobler art, must animate by dra- 
matic energy, and diversify by a retrospection and 
anticipation; morality must teach him the exact 
bounds, and different shades, of vice and virtue; 
from policy and the practice of life, he has to learn 
the discriminations of character, and the tendency 
of the passions, either single or combined; and 
physiology must supply him with illustrations and 
images. To put diese materials to poetical use^ 
is required an imagination capable of painting na-» 
ture, and realizing fiction. Nor is he yet a poet 
till he has attained the whole extension of his lan- 
guage, distinguished all the delicacies of |rfirase» 
and all the colours of words, and learned to ad- 

just their different sounds to all the varieties of 

metrical modulation. 
Bosau is of opinion, that ti\eipQeX'tkftt%X.Nio\VS8 
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nd a moral, wliich his &ble is atlerwards Co il- ^ 
■ateandestftblish. This seems to have been the |'!ri 
688 only of Milton ; the moral of other poems t^^ 
eidental and consequent; in Milton's only it is tt; 
atial and intrinsick* His pa^>ose was the most 
ni and the most arduous ; to vindicate the nay 9 
od to man; to shew the reasonableness of reu- 
, and the necessity of obedience to the Divine 
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'o convey this moral, there must be a fabler a 
ation artfully constructed, so as to excite curi- 
ff and surprise expectation. In this part of his 
ky Milton must be confessed to have equalled 
y other poet. He has involved in his account ll 
se Fall of Man the events which preceded, and ^ 
e that were to follow it; he has interwoven the 
le system of theology with such propriety, that 
y part appears to be necessary; and scarcely 
vedtal is wished shorter for the sake of quick* ^ 
tf tile progress of the main action. I 

DC subject of an ^ck poem is naturally an g 
It of great importance. That of Milton is not 
desbuction of a city, the eondiict of a colony, 
he foundation of an eibpire. His subject is the 
of worlds^ the revolutrons of Heaven and of \ 
th ; rebellicm, against the supreme King, raised \i 
die highest order of created beings; the over- 
m of their host, and the punishment of their 
le; the creation of a new race of reasonable 
itores ; their original ha^^piness and innocence, 
r forfeiture of immortidity, Imd their restora- 
. to hope and peace. j 

Sreat events can be hastened or retarded onlf K 
persons of elevsLted dignity . B^ioxe \5aft ^«8^;- 
displayed in Milton's poem, aSi ot\iet %x^^X»Wk 
0.3 
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:s away. Tlie weakest of his agents are the 

St and noblest of human beings, the original 

its of mankind; with whose actions the ele- 

cs consented ; on whose rectitude, or deviation 

ill, depended the state of terrestriid nature, and 

condition of all the future inhabitants of the 

be. 

Of the other agents in the poem, the chief are 
ch as it is irreverence to name on slight occa- 
ons. The rest were lower powers ; 

of which the least could wield 
Those elements, and arm him with the force 
Of all their regions; 

powers, which only the control of Onmipotenoe 
restrains from laying creation waste, and filling the 
vast expanse of space with ruin and confusion. To 
display the motives and actions of beings thus su- 
perior, so far as human reason can examine them, 
or human imagination represent them, is the tasfa^ 
which this mighty poet has undertaken and per — 
formed. 

In the examination of epick poems much specu- 
lation is commonly employed upon the characters 
The characters in the " Paradise Lost," which aJ 
mit of examination, are those of angels and of man 
of angels good and evil ; of man in his innocei 
and sinful state. 

Among the angels, the virtue of Raphael is m 
and placid, of easy condescension and free comn 
nication ; that of Michael is regal and lofty, » 
as may seem, attentive to the dignity of his ' 
nature. Abdiel and Gabriel appear occasion 
and act as every incident requires; the sol 
fidelity of Abdiel is very amiably painted. 
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Of the evil angels the characters are more di- 
versified. To Satan, as Addison observes, such 
sentiments are given, as suit the most exalted and 
mast depraved being, Milton has been censured 
by Clarke*, for the impiety which sometimes breaks 
from Satan's mouth ; for there are thoughts, as he 
justly remarks, which no observation of character 
can justify, because no good man would willingly 
permit them to pass, however transiently, through 
nis own mind. To make Satan speak as a rebel, 
without any such expressions as might taint the 
reader's imagination, was indeed one of the great 
difficulties in Milton's undertaking; and I cannot 
but think that he has extricated hmiself with great 
happiness. There is in Satan's speeches little that 
can give pain to a pious ear. The language of re- 
bellion cannot be the same with that of obedience. 
The malignity of Satan foams in haughtiness and 
obstinacy ; but his expressions are commonly ge- 
neral, and no otherwise offensive than as they are 
wicked. 

The other chiefs of the celestial rebellion are 

very judiciously discriminated in the first and se- 

ocmd books ; and the ferocious character of Mo- 

ioch appears, both in the battle and the council, 

with exact consistency. 

To Adam and to Eve are given, during their in- 
nocence, such sentiments as innocence can generate 
and utter. Their love is pure benevolence and mu- 
tual veneration ; their repasts are without luxury, 
and their diligence without toil. Their addresses 
to their Maker have little more than the voice of 
admiration and gratitude. Fruition left them no- 

* Author of thtt *« Essay oh Study." Ik. 3.'« 
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thing to ask ; and Innocence left them nothing to 
fear. 

But with guilt enter distrust and discord, mutual 
accusation, and stubborn self-defence; they regard 
each other with alienated mmds, and dread Sieir 
Creator as the avenger of their transgression. At 
last they seek shelter in his mercy, soften to re- 
pentance, and melt in supplication. Both before 
and after the Fall, the superiority of Adam is dili- 
gently sustained. 

Of the probable and the marvellous^ two parts 
of a vulgar epick poem, which immerge the critick 
in deep consideration, the " Paradise Lost" re- 
quires little to be said* It contains the history of 
a miracle, of Creation and Redemption ; it displays 
the power and the mercy of the Supreme Being; 
the probable therefore is marvellous, and the mar- 
vellous is probable. The substance of the narra- 
tive is truth ; and, as truth allows no choice, it is, 
like necessity, superior to rule. To the accidental 
or adventitious parts, as to every thing human, 
some slight exceptions may be made ; but the main 
fabrick is immovably supported. 

It is justly remarked by Addison, that this po- 
em has, by the nature of its subject, the advantage 
above all others, that it is universally and perpetu- 
ally interesting. All mankind will, through all 
ages, bear the same relation to Adam and to Eve^ 
and must partake of that good and evil which 
extend to themselves. 

Of the machinery f so called from Qih ohro lAn^a.- 
rhs, by which is meant the occasional interposition 
of supernatural power, another fertile topick of 
critical remarks, here is no room to speak, because 
every thing is done under the immediate and visi- 
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ble direction of Heaven ; but the rule is so far ob- 
served, that no part of the action could have been 
accomplished by any other means. 

OiepisodeSy I think there are only two, contained 
in Raphael's relation of the war in Heaven, and 
Michael's prophetick account of the changes to 
happ^i in diis world. Both are closely connected 
with the great action ; one was necessary to Adam 
as a wamiiig, the other as a consolation. 

To the completeness or integrity of the design 
nothing can be objected; it has distinctly and 
clearly what Aristotle requires, a beginning, a mid- 
dle, and an end. There is perhaps no poem, of 
the same length, from which so Httl^ caii be taken 
without apparent mutilation. Here are no funeral 
games, nor is there any long description of a shield. 
The short digressions at the beginning of the third, 
seventh, and ninth books, might doubtless be 
spared; but superfluities so beautiful who would 
take away? or who does not wish that the author 
of the Iliad had gratified succeeding ages with a 
little knowledge of himself? Perhaps no passages 
are more frequently or more attentively read than 
those extrinsick paragraphs ; and, since the end of 
poetry is pleasure, that cannot be unpoetical vnth 
which all are pleased. 

The questions, whether the action of the poem 
be strictly oncy whether the poem can be properly 
termed hieroick, and who is the hero, are raised by 
such readers as draw their principles of judgment 
rather from books tHan from reason. Milton, though 
he intituled Paradise Lost, only a jpoem, yet calls it 
himself heroick song. Dryden petulandy and inde-- 
cently denies the heroism of Adam,\iecaxx^^\ia^'a& 
overcome; bift there i3 no reftaon Yi\vs ^'fe V«t<^ 

i 
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should not be unfortunate, except establkihed prac- 
tice, since success and virtue do not go necaMrily 
together. Cato is the hero of Lucan; but Lucan's 
authority will not be sufiered by Quindlian to de- 
cide. However, if success be necessary, Adam's 
deceiver was at last crushed; Adam was restored 
to his Maker's favour, and therefore may securriy 
resume his hiunan rank. 

After the scheme and fabrick of the poem, must 
be considered its component parts, the sentiments 
and the diction. 

The senHments, as expressive of manners, or ap- 
propriated to characters, are, for the greater part» 
unexceptionably just. 

Splendid passages, containing lessons of morali- 
ty, or precepts of prudence, occur seldom. Such is 
the original formation of this poem, that, as it ad- 
mits no human manners till die Fall, it can give 
little assistance to human conduct. Its end is to 
raise the thoughts above sublunary cares or plea- 
sures. Yet the praise of that fortitude, with which 
Abdiel maintained his singularity of virtue against 
the scorn of multitudes, may be accommodated to 
all times ; and Raphael's reproof of Adam's curi- 
osity af^er the planetary motions, with the answer 
returned by Adam, may be confidently opposed to 
any rule of hfe which any poet has delivered* 

The thoughts which are occasionally called forth 
in the progress, are such as could only be produced 
by an imagination in the highest degree fervid and 
active, to which materials were supplied by in- 
cessant study and unlimited curiosity. The heat 
of Milton's mind may be said to sublimate his 
learning, to throw off into his work the spirit of 
science, unmingled with its grosser parts. 
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He had conaidered creation in its whole extent, 
and his descriptions are therefore learned. He had 
accustomed his imagination to unrestrained indul- 
gence^and his conceptions therefore were extensive. 
The cfaaiacteristick quality of his poem is sublimity. 
He sometimes descends to the elegant, but his ele- 
ment is the great. He can occasionally invest him- 
self with grace; but his natural port is gigantick 
loftiness*. He can please when pleasure is re- 
quired; but it is his pecuhar power to astonish. 

He seems to have been well acquainted with his 
own geniusy and to know what it was that Nature 
had bestowed upon him more bountifully than up- 
on others; the power of displaying the vast, illu- 
jninating the splendid, enforcing the awftd, dark- 
ewoft the gloomy, and aggravating the dreadful ; 
he uere&re chose a subject on which too much 
could not be said, on which he might tire his fancy 
without the censure of extravagance. 

The iq^pearances of nature, and the occurrences 
of life, did not satiate his appetite of greatness. To 
paint things as they are, requires a minute atten- 
tioDy and employs the memory rather than the 
fimcy. Milton's delight was to sport in the wide 
refpaoB of possibility; reality was a scene too nar- 
row for h^ mind. He sent his faculties out upon 
discovery, into worlds where only imagination can 
travel, ^d delighted to form new modes of exist- 
ence, and furnish sentiment and action to superior 
beings, to tr^e the counsels of Hell, or accompany 
the choirs of Heaven. 

But he could not be always in other worlds ; he 
must sometimes revisit earth, and tell of things vi- 

* AlgMfltti tiwng it gigoMteaca wMtwittt M U l o iiMa i tt^ \>t%^» 
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sible and known. When he cannot raise wonder by 
the sublimity of his mind, he gives delight by its 
fertility. 

Whatever be his subject, he never fails to fill the 
imagination. But his images and descriptions of 
the scenes or operations of Nature do not seem to 
be always copied from original form, nor to have 
the freshness, raciness, and energy of immediate 
observation. He saw Nature, as Dryden expresses 
it, through the spectacles of hooks; and on most 
occasions calls learning to his assistance. The 
garden of Eden brings to his mind the vale of 
Enna, where Proserpine was gathering flowers. 
Satan makes his way through fighting elements, 
like Argo between the Cyanean rocks ; or Ulysses 
between the two i^ici/mn whirlpools, when he shun- 
ned Charybdis on the larboard. The mythological 
allusions have been justly censured, as not being 
always used with notice of their vanity ; but they 
contribute variety to the narration, and produce an 
alternate exercise of the memory and the fancy. 

His simihes are less numerous, and more vari- 
ous, than those of his predecessors. But he does 
not confine himself within the limits of rigorous 
comparison : his great excellence is amplitude ; and 
he expands the adventitious image beyond the di- 
mensions which the occasion required. Thus, com- 
paring tlie shield of Satan to the orb of the Moon, 
he crowds the imagination with the discovery of 
the telescope, and all the wonders which the tele- 
scope discovers. 

Of his moral sentiments it is hardly praise to 
affirm that they excel those of all other poets ; for 
this superiority he was indebted to his acquaintance 
with the sacred writings. The autient epick poets, 
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Wanting the light of Revelation, were very nnskil- 
fid teachers of virtue; their principal characters 
may be great, but they are not amiable. The 
reader may rise from their works with a greater 
d^ree of active or passive fortitude, and sometimes 
of prudence ; but he will be able to carry away few 
precepts of justice, and none of mercy. 

From the Italian writers it appears, that the ad- 
vantages of even Christian knowledge may be pos- 
sessed in vain. Ariosto's pravity is generally known ; 
and, though the Deliverance of Jerusalem may be 
considered as a sacred subject, the poet has been 
very sparing of moral instruction. 

In Milton every line breathes sanctity of thought, 
and purity of manners, except when the train of the 
narration requires the introduction of the rebellious 
spirits ; and even they are compelled to acknowledge 
their subjection to God, in such a manner as excites 
reverence and confirms piety. 

Of human beings there are but two ; but those 
two are the parents of mankind, venerable before 
their fall for dignity and innocence, and amiable af- 
ter it for repentance and submission. In the first 
state their affection is tender without weakness, 
and their piety sublime without presumption. 
When they have sinned, they show how discord 
b^;ins in mutual frailty, and how it ought to cease 
in mutual forbearance ; how confidence of the di- 
vine favour is forfeited by sin, and how hope of 
pardon may be obtained by penitence and prayer. 
A state of innocence we can only conceive, if in- 
deed, in our present misery, it be possible to con- 
ceive it; but the sentiments and worship ^ronei to 
a fi^en and offending being, we have aSV Vo\e«rci^ 
w we have all to practise. 

VOL. 7. „ 
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The poet, whatever be done, w alnaya a 
Our progenitors, ia their first state conversed 
angels ; even when folly and sin had degr 
them, they liad not in their humiliation the pt 
mean sjiiiort; and they rise again to reverentii 
gard, when we find that their piayers were hea 

As human passions did not enter the work 
fore the Fall, there is in die " Paradise Lost" 
opportunity for the pathetick ; but what little ' 
is has not been lost. That passion which is ] 
liar to rational nature, the aiaguish arising froi 
consciousness of transgression, and the homr 
tending the sense of the Divine diqtleasure 
very justly described and forcibly inipresaed. 
the passions are moved only on one occasion; 
limity is the general and prevailing quality ol 
poem; sublimity variously modified, some 
descriptive, sometimes argumentative. 

The defects and faults of " Paradise Lost 
faults and defects every nork of man must 
it is the business of impartial criticism to disc 
As, in displaying the excell«ice of Milton, I 
not made long quotations, because of sell 
beauties there nad been no end, I shall in the 
genera] manner mention that which seems t 
serve censure ; for what Englishman can tali 
light in transcribing passages, which, if they ] 
the reputation of Milton, diminish in some d 
tiie honour of our country? 

The generality of my scheme does not adn 
frequent notice of verbal inaccuracies; which 
ley, perhaps better skilled in grammar than 
etry, has oflen found, though he sometimes 
them, and which he imputed to the obtmsii 
a reviser, whom the authoi's blindness oblige 
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to eta^trf; a suppoeition rash and groundless, if 
he thought it true ; and vile and pernicious, if, as- 
is 8ud, he In private allowed it to be false. 

Tho pbA of '* Paradise Lost'' has this inconve- 
lAonce^ that it comprises neither human actions nor 
fatfmaA ttamiers. The man and woman who act 
aitd BuSkr are in a state which no other man or 
womaA iSaA ever know. The reader finds no trans- 
action bk wMch he can be engaged; beholds no 
condition rtk which he can by any effort of imagina- 
tioB pkee hknself ; he has, therefore, little natural 
curiositv or sympathy. 

We oil, indeed, feel the effects of Adam's disobe-> 
dienoe; we all sin like Adam, and like him must 
all bewul our offences ; we have restless and in^* 
sidious enemies in the fallen angels ; and in the 
blessed spirits we have guardians and friends ; in 
the Redemption of mankind we hope to be in-* 
duded; and in the description of Heaven and Hell 
we are surely interested) as we are all to reside 
hereafter eidier in the regions of horrour or of 
bliss. 

But these truths are too important to be new; 
they have been taught to our infancy; they have 
mmgled with our solitary thoughts and familiar 
oonvMTsations, and are habitually interwoven with 
tht whole texture of life. Being therefore not new, 
they rake no unaccustomed emotion in the mind; 
what we knew before, we cannot learn ; what is 
not unexpected, cannot surprise. 

Of the ideas suggested by these awful scenes, 
from some we recede with reverence, except when 
stated hours require their association; and ftovKv 
others we shrink vrith horrour, ot admit xSaewv wScj 
as salutary inHictiona, as counteipoi^E to ova *vo« 
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terests and passions. Such images rather obstruct 
the career of fancy than incite it. 

Pleasure and terrour are indeed the genuine 
sources of poetry ; but poetical pleasure must be 
such as human imagination can at least conceive; 
and poetical terrour such as human strength and 
fortitude may combat. The good and evil of Eter- 
nity are too ponderous for the wings of wit; the 
mind sinks under them in passive helplessness, con- 
tent with calm belief and humble adoration. 

Known truths, however, may take a different ap- 
pearance, and be conveyed to the mind by a new 
train of intermediate images. This Milton has un- 
dertaken, and performed with pr^nancy and vigour 
of mind peculiar to himself. Whoever considers the 
few radical positions which the Scriptures affi)rded 
him, will wonder by what energetic operation he 
expanded them to such extent, and ramified them 
to so much variety, restrained as he was by religi- 
ous reverence from licentiousness of fiction. 

Here is a full display of the united force of study 
and genius ; of a great accumulation of materials, 
with judgment to digest, and fancy to combine 
them : Milton was able to select from nature, or 
from story, from ancient fable, or from modem 
science, whatever could illustrate or adorn his 
thoughts. An accumulation of knowledge impreg- 
nated his mind, fermented by study, and exalted 
by imagination. 

It has been therefore said, without an indecent 
hyperbole, by one of his encomiasts, that in read- 
ing "Paradise Lost" we read a book of universal 
knowledge. 

But original deficiency cannot be supplied. The 
want of human interest is alwa^-^ feU> " Paradise 
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Lost'^ 18 one of the books which the reader ad- 
mires and lays down, and forgets to take up again. 
None ever wished it longer than it is. Its perusid 
is a duty rather than a pleasure. We read Milton 
for instmedon, retire harassed and overburdened, 
and look ekewhere for recreation ; we desert our 
master/ and seek for companions. 

Another inconvenience of Milton's design is, that 
it requires the descsription of what cannot be de- 
scribed, the agency of spirits^ He saw that imma- 
teriality supplied no images^ and that he could not 
shew an^ls acting but 1^ instruments of action ; 
he therefore invested them with form and matter. 
This, bong necessary, was therefore defensible: 
and he should have secured the consistency of his 
system, by keeping immateriality out of «ght, and 
enticing his reader to drop it from his thoughts. 
But he has unhappily perplexed his poe<ary with his 
philosophy. His infernal and celestial powers are 
sometimes pure spirit, and sometimes animated 
body. Wh«i Satan walks with his lance upon the 
Jmrning mtxrly he has a body; wheU) in his passage 
between Hell and the new worlds he is m danger 
of sinking in the vacuity, and is supported by a 
gust of rising vapours, he has a body; when he 
animates the toad, he seems to be mere spirit, that 
can penetrate matter at pleasure ; when he starts 
up in Ms own shapey he )ms at least a determined 
form ; and, when he is brought before Gabriel, he 
has a spear and a shield, which he had the power 
of hiding in the toad, though the arms of the con- 
tending angels are evidently tnaterial. 

The vulgar inhabitants of Pandaemonium, being 
incorporeal spirits, are at large, though without 
number y in a limited space : yet in l\ve Viij^\e^'^\sK5w 

PS 
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they were overwhelmed by mountains, their armour 
hurt them, crushed in upon their substance^ now 
grown gross by sinning. This likewise happened 
to the uncorrupted angels, who were overthrown 
the sooner for their armSf for unarmed they might 
easily its spirits have evaded by contraction or re* 
move. Even as spirits they are hardly spiritual; 
for contraction and remove are images of matter ; 
but if they could have escaped without their ar^ 
mour, they might have escaped firom it, and left 
only the empty cover to be battered. Uriel, when 
he rides on a sunbeam, is material; Satan is ma- 
terial when he is afraid of the prowess of Adam. 

The confusion of spirit and matter, which per* 
vades the whole narration of the war of Heaven, 
fills it with incongruity ; and the book in which it 
is related, is, I believe, .the &vourite of children,, 
and gradually neglected as knowledge is increased.. 

After the operation of immaterial agents, which 
cannot be explained, may be considered that of al- 
legorical persons, which have no real existence. To 
exalt causes into agents, to invest abstract ideas 
with form, and animate them with activity, has al- 
ways been the right of poetry. But such airy be- 
ings are, for the most part, suffered only to do 
their natural ofHce, and retire. Thus Fame tells 
a tale, and Victory hovers over a general, or 
perches on a standard; but Fame and Victory can 
do no more. To give them any real employment, 
or ascribe to them any material agency, is to make 
them allegorical no longer, but to shock the mind 
by ascribing effects to non-entity. In the Prome- 
theus of iEschylus, we see Violence and Strength^ 
and in the Alccstis of Euripides, we see Death 
brought upon the stage, all as active person^of 
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raiha; but no precedents can justify ab- 

ton's allegory of Sin and Death is undoubt- 
aulty. Sin is indeed the mother of Death, 
lay be allowed to be the portress of Hell ; 
ben they stop the journey of Satan, a journey 
bed as real, and when Death offers him bat- 
e allegory is broken. That Sin and Death 
i have shewn the way to Hell, might have 
allowed; but they cannot facilitate the pas- 
}y building a bridge, because the difficulty of 
's passage is described as real and sensible, 
36 bridge ought to be only figurative. The 
issigned to the rebellious spirits is described 
k less local than the residence of man. It is 
I in some distant part of space, separated 
the regions of harmony and order by a cha- 
vaste and an unoccupied vacuity; but Sm 
)eath worked up a mole of aggravated soUf 
ited with asphaltus; a work too bulky for 
architects. 

is unskilful allegory appears to me one of 
reatest faults of the poem ; and to this there 
10 temptation but the author's opinion of its 

y- 

the conduct of the narrative some objections 
36 made. Satan is with great expectation 
^ht before Gabriel in Paradise, and is suffered 
away unmolested. The Creation of man is 
sented as the consequence of the vacuity lefl 
eaven by the expulsion of the rebels; yet 

mentions it as a report rife in Heaven before 
^parture. 

find sentiments for the stale oi Vnsvo^^vi*^^ 
?rydiWcult; and something oi hxAyssi^^^"^ 
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perhaps ia now and then discovered. Adam'i 
course of dieama seems not to be the specul 
of a new-crested being. I know not wbetht 
answer to the angel's reproof ibr curiosity doe 
want something of propriety ; it is the apee 
a mitn acquainted with many other men. ! 
philosophical notions, especiidly when the phi 
phy is false, tnigb have been better oioittea. 
angel, in a comparison, speaks of tinutrout 
before deer were yet timorous, and before A 
could understand the comparison. 

Dryden remarks, that Milton has some 
among his elevations. This is only to say, 
all the parts are not equal. In every work 
part must be for the sake of others ; a palace 
nave passages; a poem must have transidonB 
is no more to be reqidred than wit should al 
be blazmg, than that the sun should always i 
at noon. In a great work there is a vicissitu 
luminous and opaque parts, as there is in the v 
a succession of day and night, Milton, wh( 
has expatiated in the sky, may be allowed s 
times to revisit earth; for what other author 
soared so high, or sustained his flight &a long 

Milton, being well versed in the Italian [ 
appears to have borrowed often from them ; 
as every roan catches something from his 
panions, his desire of imitating Ariosto's levit 
disgraced his work with the Paradise of Foo 
Action not in itself ill-imagined, but too ludii 
for its place. 

His play on words, in which he delights to 
ten ; his equivocations, which Bentlcy cndeavoi 
defend by the eicample of the ancients ; his i 
i%»juyand ungraceful use of terms of art; it 
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necessary to mention, because they are easily re- 
marked, and generally censured ; and at last bear 
4M> little proportion to the whole, that they scarcely 
Reserve the attention of a critick* 

Such are the faults of that wonderfy perform-^ 
>ance, ** Paradise Lost;'' which he who can put in 
•balance with its beauties must be considered not 
ss nice, but as dull, as less to be censured for want 
jof candour, than pitied for want of sensibility. 

Of Paradise Regamed, the general judgment 
seems now to be right, that it is in many parts ele- 
gant, and every where instructive. It was not to 
be supposed that the writer of " Paradise Lost" 
could ever write without great effusions of fancy, 
and exalted precepts of wisdom. The basis of 
''Paradise Regained" is narrow; a dialogue with- 
out action can never please like an union of the 
narrative and dramatick powers. Had this poem 
been written not by Milton, but by some imita- 
tor, it would have claimed and received universal 
praise. 

K "Paradise Regained" has been too much de- 
preciated, Sampson Agonistes has in requital been 
too much admired. It could only be by long pre- 
judice, and the bigotry of learning, that Milton 
could prefer the ancient tragedies, with their en- 
cumbrance of a chorus, to the exhibitions of the 
French and English stages; and it is only by a 
blind confidence in the reputation of Milton, that 
a drama can be praised in which the intermediate 
parts have neither cause nor consequence, neither 
hasten nor retard the catastrophe. 

In this tragedy are however many particular 
beauties, many just sentiments and stT\V\Tv^\\s\R^% 
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but it wants that power of attracting the attentioB, 
which a well-connected plan produces. 

Milton would not have excelled in dramatick 
writing; he knew human nature only in the gross, 
and had never studied the shades of character, nor 
the combinations of concurring, or the perplexity 
of contending passions. He had read much, and 
knew what books coukL teach ; but had mingled 
little in the world, and was deficient in th e know*- 
ledge which experience must confer. 

Through all his greater works there prevails 
an uniform peculiarity of DfcttoA, a mode and cast 
of expression Which bears little resemblance to 
that of any former writer ; and which is so far re- 
moved from common use, that an unlearned reader, 
when he first opens his book, finds himself surprized 
by a new language. 

This novelty has been, by those who can find 
nothing wrong in Milton, imputed to his laborious 
endeavours after words suitable to the grandemr 
of his ideas. Our langitagey says Addison, sunk 
under hint. But the truth is, that, both in prose 
and verse, he had formed his style by a perverse 
and pedantick principle. He was desirous to use 
English words with a foreign idiom. This in all 
his prose is discovered and condemned ; for there 
judgment operates freely, neither softened by the 
beauty, nor awed by the dignity of his thoughts ; 
but such is the pow^ of his poetry, that his call 
is obeyed without resistance, the reader feels him- 
self in captivity to a higher and a nobler mind, 
and criticism sinks in admiration. 

Milton*s style was not modified by his subject ; 
what is shewn with greater extent in " Paradise 
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Lost*' maybe found in C omus. One source of 
his peculiarity was his fam iliarity with the Tuscan 
poets ; the disposition of his words is, I think, fre- 
quently Italian; perhaps sometimes combined with 
other tongues. Of him, at last, may be said what 
J<Hi8on says of Spenser, that he wrote no language, 
but has formed what Butler . calls a Bahylomsh 
Diaiectf in itself harsh and barbarous, but made, 
by exalted genius, and extensive learning, the ve* 
hide of so much instruction and so much pleasure, 
that, like other lovers, we find grace in its defor- 
mity. 

Whatever be the faults of his diction, he cannot 
want the praise of copiousness and variety; he 
was master of his language in its full extent; and 
has selected the melodious words with such dili- 
gence, that from his book alone the Art of English 
poetry might be learned. 

After this diction, something must be said of 
his versification. The measure, he says, is the Eng- 
lish heroick verse withotU rhyme> Of this mode 
he had many examples among the Italians, and 
some in his own country. The Earl of Surry is 
said to have translated one of Virgil's books with- 
out riiyme ; and, beside our tragedies, a few short 
poems had appeared in blank verse, particularly 
one tending to reconcile the nation to Raleigh's 
wild attempt upon Guiana, and probably written 
by Raleigh himself. These petty performances 
cannot be supposed to have much influenced Mil- 
ton, who more probably took his hint from Trissino's 
Italia Liber ata; and, finding blank verse easier 
than rhyme, was desirous of persuading himself 
that it is better. 

Rhyme, he says, and says truly, \a i\o xv^^«arj 
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adjunct of true poetry. But, perliaps, of poetry, 
as a mental operation, metre or musick is no ne- 
cessary adjunct : it is however by the musick of 
metre that poetry has been discriminated in all 
languages; and, in languages melodiously con- 
structed with a due proportion of long and short 
syllables, metre is sufficient. But one language 
cannot communicate its rules to another; where 
metre is scanty and imperfect, some help is ne- 
cessary. The musick of the English heroick Imes^ 
strikes the ear so faintly, that it is easily lost, un-^ 
less all the syllables of every line co-operate to- 
gether; this co-operation can be only obtained by 
the preservation of every verse unmingled with ano- 
ther as a distinct system of sounds ; and this dis- 
tinctness js obtained and preserved by the artifice 
of rhyme. The variety of pauses, so much boast- 
ed by the lovers of blank verse, changes the mea- 
sures of an English poet to the periods of a de- 
claimer ; and there are only a few skilful and hap- 
py readers of Milton, who enable their audience to 
perceive where the lines end or begin. Blank 
verse, said an ingenious critick, seems to he verse 
only to the eye* 

Poetry may subsist without rhyme ; but Eng- 
lish poetry will not often please; nor can rhyme 
ever be safely spared but where the subject is able 
to support itself. Blank verse makes some ap- 
proach to that which is called the lapidary style ; 
has neither the easiness of prose, nor the melody 
of numbers, and therefore tires by long continu- 
ance. Of the Italian writers without rhyme, whom 
Milton alleges as precedents, not one is popular ; 
what reason could urge in its defence has been 
confuted by the ear. 
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But, whatever be the advantage of rhyme, I can- 
not prevail on myself to wish that Milton had been 
a rhymer; for I cannot wish his work to be other 
than it is ; yet, like other heroes, he is to be ad- 
mired rather than imitated. He that thinks him- 
self capable of astonishing, may write blank verse ; 
but those that hope only to please, must conde- 
scend to rnyme. 

The highest praise of genius is orjgina] inven- 
tion. Milton cannot be said to have contrived the 
structure of an epick poem, and therefbre owes re- 
verence to that vigour and amplitude of mind to 
which all generations must be indebted for the art 
of poetical narration, for the texture of the &ble, 
the variation of incidents, the interposition of di- 
alogue* and all the stratagems that surprize and 
endiain attention. But, of all the borrowers from 
Homer, Milton is perhaps the least indebted. He 
was naturally a thinker for himself, confident of 
his owii abilities, and disdainful of help or hind- 
rance: he did not refuse admission to the thoughts 
or images of his pSredecessors, but he did not seek 
them, rwm his contemporaries he neither courted 
nor received support; diere is in his writings no- 
thing by which the pride of other authors might 
be gratified, or &vour gained; no exchange of 
praise, no solidtation of support. His great works 
wereperfilrmed under discountenance, andin blind- 
ness; but difficulties vanished at his touch; he 
was bom fi)r whatever is arduous; and his work 
is not the greatest of hermck poems, only because it 
is not the first. 
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OF the great author of Hudibras there is a Efe 
prefixed to the later editions of his poem, by an 
unknown writer, and therefore of disputable autho- 
rity ; and some account is incidentally given by 
Wood, who confesses the uncertainty of his own 
narrative ; more however than they knew cannot 
now be learned, and nothing remains but to com-; 
pare and copy them. 

Samuel Butler was born in the parish of Stren- 
sham in Worcestershire, according to his biogra- 
pher, in 1612. This account Dr. Nash finds con- 
firmed by the Register. He was christened Feb. 14. 

His father's condition is variously represented : 
Wood mentions him as competently wealthy ; but 
Mr. Longueville, the son of Butler's principal 
friend, says he was an honest farmer with some 
small estate, who made a shift to educate his son 
at the grammar-school of Worcester, under' Mr. 
Henry Bright*, fi'om whose care he removed 

* These are the words of the author of the short account of 
Butler prefixed to Hudibras, which Dr. Johnson, notwithstand* 
ing what be says above, seems to have fiupposed was written 
by Mr. Longueville, the father; but tlie contrary is to be in- 
ferred from a subsequent passage, wherein the author laments, 
fk&t he had neither such an acquaintance nor interest with Mr* 




gentleman was living in 1736. 

Of this firicnd and generous patron of Butler, Mr. William 

LongveviWe, I find an account written by a person who was well 

acquainted with bbiit to this effect, \iz. that he was aconvey- 

aacjn/f lawyer, and a bencher of \]iie lioiCT'Tcns^t^ «A.w 
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for a short time to Cambridge ; but, for want of 
money, was never made a member of any college. 
Wood leaves us rather doubtful whether he went 
to Cambridge or Oxford; but at last makes him 
pass; six or seven years at Cambridge, without 
knowing in what hall or college ; yet it can hardly 
be imagined that he lived so long in either univer- 
sity but as belonging to one house or another ; 
and it is still less likely that he could have so long 
inhabited a, place of learning with so little distinc- 
tion as to leave his residence uncertain. Dr. Nash 
has discovered that his father was owner of a house 
and a little land, worth about eight pounds a-year, 
still called Butler's tenement. 

Wood has his information from his brother, 
whose narrative placed him at Cambridge, 'in op- 
position to that of his neighbours, which sent him 
to Oxford. The brother's seems the best authority, 
tiU, by confessing his inability to tell his hall or col- 
lege, he gives reason to suspect that he was resolved 
to bestow on him an academical e4ucation; but 
durst not name a college, for fear of detection. 

He was for some time, according to the. author 
of his Life, clerk to Mr. Jefierys of EarFs Croomb, 
in Worcestershire, an eminent justice of the peace. 
In his service he had not only leisure for study, 



himself from a low be}^nning to very great eminence 
in that profession; that ho was eloquent and learned, of spot- 
leM inte^ty; that he supported an aged father whO nad 
nuoed his fortunes by extravagance, ana by bis industry and 
triplication re-edified a ruinea family; that he supported But- 
ler, who, but for him, must literally nave starred, and received 
frooi him as a recompence, the papers called his Remains.— 
1^ifi» of the Lord-keeper Guilford, p. 289. These have sbce 
been given to the pnblick by Mr. Thyer o^ NlvQK^«,%\st\ v&\ 
ihe onginak mn now in tlie hands olihe l\«w.\ii. "^«cc^«c, 

ofEmaniMl College, Cambridge. H. 

Q ^ 
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but for recreation : his amusements were mttsiek 
and paintii^; and the reward of his pencil was the 
friendship c^ the celebrated Cooper. Some pic- 
tures, said to be his, were shewn to Dr. Nash, at 
Earl's Croomb; but, when he enquired ^ diem 
some years afterwards, he found them destroyed, 
to stop windows, and owns that they hardly de- 
served a better fate. 

He was afterwards admitted into ike family of 
the Countess of Kent, whore he had the use of a 
library ; and so much recomnpiended himself to Sel- 
den, that he was often employed by him in literary 
business. Selden, as is well known, was steward 
to the Countess, and is supposed to have gained 
much of his wealth by managing her estate. 

In what character Butler was admitted into that 
Lady's service, how long he continued in it, and 
why he left it, is, like the other incidents of his 
life, utterly unknown. 

The vicissitudes of his condition placed him af- 
terwards in the family of Sir Samuel Luke, one of 
Cromwell's officers. Here he observed so much 
of the character of the sectaries, that he is said to 
have written or begun his poem at this time ; and 
it is likely that such a design would be formed in 
a place where he saw the principles and practices 
of the rebels, audacious and undisguised in the con- 
fidence of success. 

At length the king returned, and the time came 
in which loy^dty hoped for its reward. Butkt, 
however, was only made secretary to the Earl of 
Carbury, president of the principality of Wales; 
who conferred on him the stewardship of Ludlow 
Castle, when the Court of the Marches was re-* 



In this paSft of his life, he married Mrs. Herbert, 
a gentlewoman of a good family ; and lived, says 
Vfoodf upon her fortune, having studied the com* 
mon law, but never practised it. A fortune she 
had, says his biographer, but it was lost by bad 
securities^. 

In 1663 was published the first part, containing 
three cantos, of the poem of Hudibras, which, as 
Pri<Mr relates, was made known at Court by the 
taste and influence of the Earl of Dorset. When 
it was known, it was necessarily admired : the King 
quoted, the courtiers studied, and the whole party 
ef the royalists applauded it. Every eye watched 
for the golden shower which was to fall upon the 
Euthor, who certainly was not without his part in 
the general expectation. 

In 1664 the second part appeared; the curiosi- 
ty of the nation was rekindled, and the writer was 
again praised and elated. But praise was his 
whole reward. Clarendon, says Wood, gave him 
reason to hope for ** places and employments of 
value and credit;" but no such advantages did he 
ever obtain> It is reported that the King once 
gave him three hundred guineas; but of this tem- 
porary bounty I And no proof. 

Wood relates that he was secretary to Villiers 
Duke of Buckingham, when he was Chancellor of 
Cambridge: this is doubted by the other writer, 
who yet allows the Duke to have been his frequent 
benefactor. That both these accounts are false, 
diere is reason to suspect, from a story told by 
Packe, in his account of the life of Wycherley ; and 
from some verses which Mr. Thyer has publishetl 
in the author's Remains. 

r3 
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" Mr. Whycherley," says Packe, " had always 
id hold of an opportunity which offered of repre* 
•nting to theJ)uke of BuckioghaiH how well Mr. 
•utler had deserved of die Royal Family, hy wri^ 
ig his inimitable Hudibras ; and that it was a re- 
)roach to the Court, that a person of his loyalty 
md wit should suffer in obscurity, and under the 
wants he did. The Duke always seemed tQ 
hearken to him with attention enough; and after 
some time undertook to recommend hit preten- 
sions to his Majesty. Mr. Wycherley, in hopes 
to keep him steady to his word, obtained of his 
Grace to name a day, when he might introduce 
that modest and unfortunate poet to his new pa- 
tron. At last an i^pointm^t was made, and the 
place of meeting was agreed to be the Roebuck. 
Mr. Butler and his friend attended accordingly; 
tlie Duke joined them ; but, as the D~l would 
have it, the door of the room where they sat was 
open, and his Grace, who had seated himself near 
it, observing a pimp of his acquaintance (the crea- 
ture too was a knight) trip by with a brace of la- 
dies, immediately quitted lus engagement to follow 
another kind of business, at which he was more 
ready than in doing good offices to men of desert, 
though no one was better qualified than he, both 
in regard to his fortune and understanding, to pro- 
tect them, and, from that time to the day of hi 
death, poor Butler never found the least effect c 
his promise !" 

Such is the story. The verses are written wit 
a degree of acrimony, such as a neglect and disa* 
pointment might naturally excite ; and such as 
would be hard to imagine Butler capable of e 
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presnng agaixat a man who had any claim to his 
gratitude. 

Notwithstanding this discouragement and ne- 
glect, he still prosecuted his design; and in 1678 
published the third part, which still leaves the 
poem imperfect and abrupU How much more he 
originally intended, or with what events the action 
was to be concluded, it is vain to conjecture. Nor 
can it bQ thought strange that he should sto)p here, 
howevBlr unexpectedly. To write without reward 
is sufficiently unpleasing. He had now arrived at 
an age when he might think it proper to he in jest 
no longer, and perhaps his health might now begin 
to fail. 

He diied in 1680; and Mr. Longueville, having 
unsuccessRilly solicited a subscription for his inter- 
ment in Westminster Abbey, buried him at his 
own cost in the church-yard of Covent Garden*. 
Dr. Simon Patrick read oie service. 

Granger was informed by Dr, Pearce, who nam- 
ed fot his authority Mr. Lowndes of the Treasury, 
that Butler had a yearly pension of an hundred 
pounds. This is contradicted by aU tradition, by 
oie complaints of Oldham, and by the reproaches 
of. I^den ; and I am afraid will never be con- 
firmeo. 

About sixty years afterwards, Mr. Barber, a 
printer. Mayor of London, and a friend to Butler's 

* In a note in the << Biogpraphia Britannica," p. 1075, he Is 
•aidU OB the authority of tiie younger Mr. Lon&;ueTiUe, to have 
Irred for eome years in Rose-strewt, Govent-Cmrden, and also 
that he died there; the latter of these particulars is rendered 
h^ly probable, by his being intended in the cemetery of that 
parish. lit 
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principles, bestowed on him a monument in W^t- 
minster Abbey, thus inscribed: 

■ M. S. 

SAMUELIS BUTLERI, 

Qui Strenshamiae in agroVigom. tiat. 1612» 

obiit Lend. 1680. 

Vir doctus imprimis, acer, integer; 

Operibusingenii, non item prsemtis, fcelix: 

Satyrici apud nos Carminis Artifex egregius; 

Quo simulatae Religionis Larvam detraxit, 

£t Perduellium scelera iiberrim^ exagitavit; 

Scriptorum in suo genere. Primus & Postremus. 

Ne, cui yivo deerant fer^ omnia, 

Deesset etiam mortao Tumulus, 

Hoc tandem posito marmore, curavit 

Johannes Barber, Ctvis Londinensisy 1721« 

After his death were published three small vo-> 
lumes of his posthumous works; I know not by 
whom collected, or by what authority ascertain* 
ed*; and, lately, two volumes more have been 
printed by Mr. Thyer of Manchester, indubitably' 
genuine. From none of these pieces can his life 
be traced, or his character discovered. Some verses, 
in the last collection, shew him to have beeiji among 
those who ridiculed the institution of the Royal 
Society, of which the enemies were for some time 
very numerous and very acrimonious, for what 
Reason it is hard to conceive, since the philosophers 
professed not to advance doctrines, but to produce 
facts ; and the most zealous enemy of innovation 
must admit the gradual progress of experience, 
however he may oppose hypothetical temerity, 

* They wprs collected into one, and published in 12mo. 1732. 
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In this mist of obscurity passed the life of But- 
ler, a man whose name can only perish with his 
language. The mode and place of his education 
are unknown; the erents of his life are variously 
related; and all that can be told with certainty is, 
that he was poor. 

The poem of Hudibras is tme of those compo- 
sidons of which a nation may justly boast; as the 
images which it exhibits are domestick, the senti- 
memis unborrowed and unexpected, and the strain 
of diction ordinal and peculiar. We must not, 
bowever, sii£Rsr the pride, which we assume as the 
countrymen of Butler, to make any encroachment 
upon justice, nor appropriate those honours whidi 
others have a right to i^are. The poem of Hudi- 
bras is not wholly En^^ish^ the original idea is to 
be found in the history of Bon Quixote; a book 
to which a mind of the greatest powers may be 
indebted without disgrace. 

Cervantes shews a man, who having, by the in- 
cessant perusal of incredible tales, subjected his 
undentanding to his imagination, and familiarised 
bis mind by pertinacious meditation to trains of 
incrediUe events, and scenes of impossible exist- 
ence; goes out in the p ide of knighthood to re- 
dress wrongs, and defend virgins, to rescue captive 
princesses, and tumble usurpers from their thrones ; 
attended by a squire, whose cunning, too low ^sr 
the suspicion of a generous mind, enables him oftea 
to dieat his master. 

The hero of Butler is a Presbyterian Justice, 
who^ in the confidence of legal authority and the 
rage of zealous ignorance, ranges the country to 
repress Bup&rBtition and correct abuses, aci^nv- 
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panied by an Independent Clerk, dispub 
obstinate, with whom he often debates, 
conquers him. 

Gerrantes had so much kindness for I 
ote, that, however he embarrasses him w 
distresses, he gives him so much sense i 
as may preserve our esteem ; wherevei 
whatever he does, he is made by matchl 
rity commonly ridiculous, but never con 

But for poor Hudibras, his poet had i 
nesfl ; he chuses not that any pity should 
or respect paid him: he gives him up a 
laughter and contempt, without any qi 
can dignify or protect him* 

In rorming tiie character of Hudibra 
scribing his person and habiliments, t 
seems to labour with a tumultuous co 
dissimilar ideas. He had read the hist 
mock knights-errant; he knew the nc 
manners of a Presbyterian magistrate, ai 
unite the absurdities of both, however < 
one personage. Thus he gives him tha 
ostentation of knowledge which has no 
chivalry, and loads him with martial ei 
ces that can add nothing to his civil dig 
sends him out a colonelling, and yet ne 
him within sight of war. 

If Hudibras be considered as the repi 
of the Presbyterians, it is not easy to ss 
weapons should be represented as rid 
useless; for, whatever judgment might 
upon their knowledge or their argumc 
rience had sufficiently shewn that the 
were not to be despised. 

The hero, thus compounded of swag 
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pedant, of knight and justice, is led forth to action, 
with his squire Ralpho, an Independent Enthu- 
siast. 

Of the contexture of events planned by the au- 
thor, which is called the action of the poem, since 
it is left imperfect, no judgment can be made. It 
is probable, that the hero was to be led through 
many luckless adventures, which would give occa- 
sion, like his attack upon the hear and fiddle^ to 
expose the ridiculous rigour of the sectaries ; Hke 
his encounter with Sidrophel and Whacum, to 
make superstition and credulity contemptible ; or, 
like his recourse to the low retailer of the law, dis- 
cover the fraudulent practices of different profes- 
sions. 

What series of events he would have formed, or 
in what manner he- would have rewarded or pu- 
nished his hero, it is now vain to conjecture. His 
work must have had, as it seems, the defect which 
Dryden imputes to Spenser; the action could not 
have been one ; there could only have been a suc- 
cession of incidents, each of which might have hap- 
pened without the rest, and which could not all 
co-operate to any single conclusion. 

The discontinuity of the action might however 
have been easily forgiven, if there had been action 
enough; but I believe every reader regrets the 
paucity of events, and complains that in the poem 
of Hudibras, as in the history of Thucydides, there 
is more said than done. The scenes are too sel- 
dom changed; and the attention is tired with long 
conversation. 

It is indeed much more easy to form dialogues 
than to contrive adventures. Every position makes 
way for an argument, and every ob^ecXkotv i^vcXa.\sak 
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an answer. When two disputants arc 
upon a complicated and extensive que 
difficulty is not to continue, but to end 
troveny. But whether it be that we co 
but few of the possibilities of life, or thai 
afibrds little variety, every man who 
knows how much labour it will cost to : 
a combination of circumstances as sha 
once the grace of novelty and credibility 
light £uicy without violence to reason. 

Perhaps the dialogue of this poem is n< 
Some power of engagii^ the attention n: 
been added to it by quicker reciprocatio; 
sonable interruptions, by sudden questioi 
a nearer approach to dramatick spritelini 
out which, fictitious speeches will always 
ever sparkling with sentences, and howe 
gated with allusions. 

The great source of pleasure is variei 
formity must tire at last, though it be v 
of excellence. We love to expect; and, 
pectation is disappointed or gratified, wc 
be again expecting. For this impatien 
present, whoever would please must ma 
sion. The skilful writer irritcU, mulcet, 
due distribution of the still and animat 
It is for want of this artful intertexture, 
necessary changes, that the whole of a 1 
be tedious, though all the parts are prais 

If inexhaustible wit could give perpe 
sure, no eye would ever leave half-read 
of Butler ; for what poet has ever brough 
remote images so happily together? It i: 
possible to peruse a page wiuiout finding 
sociation of images that was never four 
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l3y the first paragraph the reader is amused, by 
the next he is delighted, and by a few more strain-' 
ed to astonishment ; but astonishment is a toilsome 
pleasure; he is soon weary of wondering, and longs 
to be dit«rted. 

Omnia valt belle Matho dicere, die aliquando 
Et bene, die neutruni, die aliquando male. 

Imagination is useless without knowledge : na- 
ture gives in vain the power of combination, un- 
less study and observation supply materials to be 
combined. Butler's treasures of knowledge ap- 
pear proportioned to his expence : whatever topick 
employs his mind, he shews himself qualified to ex- 
pand and illustrate it with all the accessories that 
books can furnish : he is found not only to have 
travelled the beaten road, but the bye-piaths of li- 
terature; not only to have taken general surveys, 
but to have examined particulars with minute in- 
ipecdim. 

If the French boast the learning of Rabelais, we 
Beed not be afraid of confronting them with Butler. 

Bat the most valuable parts of his performance 
are those which retired study and native wit can- 
iM)t supply. He that merely makes a book from 
books may be useful, but can scarcely be great. 
Buder had not suffered life to glide beside him 
unseen or unobserved. He had watched with great 
diligence the operations of human nature, and trac- 
ed the effects of opinion, humour, interest, and pas- 
Mon, From such remarks proceeded that great 
number of sententious distichs which have passed 
into conversation, and are added as proverbial ax- 
ioms to the general stock of practical knowledge. 

When any work has been viewed awd ^$CKv\c^'^^ 
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Thyer^ of Manchester, the excellent edit 
author's reliques, that he could shew s 
like Hudihras in prose. He has in his { 
the common-place book, in which Butler : 
not such events ox precepts as are ga 
-' -^ ]\ reading, but such remarks, similitudes, 
aisemUages, or inferences, as occasion j 
.': or meditation produced; those thoughts 
■ \ generated in his own mind, and might bi 
i r applied to some future purpose. Such 
>! ij bour of those who write for immortality. 

But human works are not easily foum 
a periibaKde part* Of the antient po 
j ]'■'.> reader feds the mythologj tedious and o] 
t^' Of Hudibras, the manners, bdbg founde 
■ ^^ nion8» are temporary and toeal, and thei 
|v come every dity less intelligible, and less 
ji, l¥hat Cicero saya of j^osophy is true li 
)• ■ wit and hiuno«4r» that ** time efiacei the i 

opinion, and confirms the determinaticu 
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Much therefore ^ that humour wiuch trans- 
pttrted the kuft* century with merriment is lost to 
US| who do not know the sour solemnity, the sul- 
len fliq>erstitioa, the gloomy moroseness, and the 
stohbom scruples of the antient Puritans ; or, if 
we knew thern^ derive Our information only froili 
bookS) or from tradition, have never had them bt^ 
&re our eyes, and cannot but by reooUection and 
study und^stand the lines in which they are sati- 
riftd. Our grandi^Uhers knew the picture from 
the life ; We judg6 of the life by amtemplating the 
picture. 

It is scarcely possible, in the regularity and com- 
posure of the present time, to image the tumult of 
absurdity, and clamour of contradiction, which 
perplexed doctrine, disordered practice, and diB<- 
turbed both publick and private quiet, in that age 
when subordination was broken, and awe was hiss^ 
6d away; when any unsettled innovator, who 
oottld hatch a half-4Ebrmed notion, produced it to 
the publick; when every man might become a 
preaflker, and almost every preacher could collect 
a eonifregation. 

The wisdom of the nation is very reasonably 
tupposed to reside in the parliament. What can 
be ooncluded of the lower classes of the people^ 
when, in one of the parliaments summoned by 
Cromwell, it was seriously proposed, that all the 
reoords in the Tower should be burnt, that all me* 
mory of things past should be effaoed^ and that the 
whole system of life should cortimence anew? 

Wd liAve never been witnesses of animosities ex- 
cite by the use of minced pies and plumb-por- 

* The swdiUeinA, N. 
asr 
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ridge ; nor seen with what abhorrence those^ wha 
< could eat them at all other times of the year,- Would 
shrink from them in December; An old Puritan^ 
who was alive in my childhood, being at one of the 
feasts of the church invited by a neighbour to par- 
.take his cheer, told him, that if he would treat him 
at an alehouse with beer brewed for all times and 
seasons,, he should accept his kindness, but would 
•have none of his superstitious meats or drinks. 
1 One of the puritanicsd tenets was the ill^^ality 
of all games of chance ; and he that reads Gataker 
upon Lots may see how much learning and reason 
one of the first scholars of his age thought neces- 
sary to prove that it was no crime to throw a die, 
or play at cards, or to hide a shilling for the reck- 
oning. 

Astrology, however, against which so much of 
the satire is directed, was not more the folly of the 
Puritans than of others. It had in that time a very 
extensive dominion. Its predictions raised hopes 
and fears in minds which ought to have rejected 
it with contempt. In hazardous undertakings care 
was taken to begin under the influence of a pn^i- 
tious planet ; and, when the king was prisoner in 
Carisbrook Castle, an astrologer was consulted 
what hour would be found most favourable to an 
escape. 

What effect this poem had upon the publick, 
whether it shamed imposture, or reclaimed credu- 
lity, is not easily determined. Cheats can seldom 
stand long against laughter. It is certain tiiat the 
credit of planetary intelligence wore fast away; 
though some men of knowledge, and Dryden 
among them, continued to \)e\ieNe \5aaX. cotsjfsnRr 
tions and oppositions bad a great '^gaxt vsv ^e ^^ 
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tribution of good or evil, and in the government 
of suUuiiary things. 

Poetical Action ought to be probable upon cer^ 
Udn suppositions, and such probability fts burlesque 
rtquires is here violated only by one incident. No- 
tiung can shew more plainly the necessity of doing 
•ometbing, and the difficulty of finding something 
to do, than that Butler was reduced to transfer to 
hb hero the flagellation of Sancho, not the most 
agreeable fiction of Cervantes ; very suitable in- 
£dd to the manners of that age and nation, which 
aKribed wonderful efficacy to voluntary penances ; 
hot so remote from the practice and opinions of 
tbeHiidibrastick tfane, that judgment and imagina- 
tion are alike oflfended. 

The diction of this poem is grossly ^miliar, and 
dw numbers purposdy neglected, except in a few 
places wherd the thoughts by t&eir native excel- . 
KDoe secure themsdves from Violation^ being such 
as mean language camiot express. The mode of 
▼ennfication haa been blamed by DrydeUi who re^ 
grata ^lat the heroick tneasttte was not rather 
dioten. To the critical sentence of Dtyden the 
lujgfaest reverence would be due, were not Mi de- 
Qmgnm oSien precipitate, and his opinions imma- 
tiire» When he wished to change thd measure, ht 
probably would have been wiUing to diange Dftor^. 
If he intended that, when the numbers were he*- 
roiok« the diction should still remain vulgar, be 
planned a very heterogeneous and tuinatursd com- 
position. If he preferred a general statelincss 
both of sound and words, he can be only under- 
stood to wish that Butler had undertaken a different 
work. 

The measure is quick, spritely, aad ec^oc^Y^> 
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suitable to the vulgarity of the words and the le^ 
vity of the sentiments. But such numbers and 
such diction can gain regard only when they are 
used by a writer whose visonr of fancy and copi- 
ousness of knowledge entitle him to contesnpt of 
ornaments, and who, in confidence of the novelty 
and justness of his conceptions, can afford to throw 
metaphors and epithets awiay. To another that 
conveys common thoughts in careleiss versification, 
it will only be said, " Pauper videri Cinna vult,; et 
est pauper." The meaning and diction will be 
:Wordiy of each other, and criticism may justly doom 
them to perish togedier. ■ * 

Nor even though another Butler should arise, 
would another Hudibras obtain the same regard. 
Burlesque consists in a disproportion between the 
style and the sentiments, or between the adventi- 
tious sentiments and the fimdamental subject. It 
therefore, like all bodies compounded of hetero- 
geneous parts, contains in it a principle of corrup- 
tion. All disproportion is unnatural; and firom 
what is unnatural we can derive only ihe pleasure 
which novelty produces. We admire it awhile as 
a strange thing; but, when it is no longer strange, 
we perceive its deformity. It is a kind of artifice, 
which by frequent repetition detects itself; and the 
reader, learning in time what he is to expect, lays 
down his book, as the spectator turns away from 
a second exhibition of those tricks, of which the 
only use is to shew that they can be played* 
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John Wilmot, afterwards Earl of Rochester, the 
son of Henry Earl of Rochester, better known by 
the title of Lord Wilmot, so oflen mentioned in 
Clarendon's History, was born April 10, 1647, at 
Ditchley in Oxfordshire. After a grammatical 
education at the school of Burford, he entered a 
nobleman intoWadham College, in 1 65 9, only twelve 
years old; and in 1661, at fourteen, was, with 
some other persons of high rank, made master of 
arts by Lord Clarendon in person. 

He travelled afterwards into France and Italy ; 
aod at his return devoted himself to the Court. In 
1665 he went to sea with Sandwich, and distinguish- 
ed himself at Bergen by uncommon intrepidity; 
and the next summer served again on board Sir 
Edward Spragge, who, in the heat of the engage- 
ment, having a message of reproof to send to one 
of his captains, could find no man mady to carry 
it but Wilmot, who, in an open boat, went and re- 
torned amidst the storm of shot. 

But his reputation for bravery was not lasting: 
he was reproached with slinking away in street 
quarrels, and les^ving his companions to shift as 
diey could without him; and Sheffield Duke of 
Buckingham has left a story of his refusal to fight 
him. 

He had very early an inclination to intemper- 
ance, which he totally subdued in his travels ; but, 
when he became a courtier, he unhappily addicted 
himself to dissolute and vicious company, by which 
his principles were corrupted, and hift TCVKMwet^ ^- 
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praved. He lost all sense of religious restraint; 
and, finding it not copvenient to admit the autho- 
rity of laws which he was resolved not to obey, 
sheltered his wickedness behind infidelity. 

As he excelled in that noisy and licentious mer- 
riment which wine incites, his companions eagerly 
encouraged him in excess, and he willingly indulg- 
ed it; tul, as he confessed to Dr. Burnet, he was 
' for five years together continually drunki or so 
much inmimed by fi*equent ebriety, as in no inter- 
val to be master of himself. 

In this state he played many frolicks, which it 
is not fi>r his honour that we should remember, and 
which are not now distinctly known. He often 
pursued low amours in mean disguises, and always 
acted with great exactness and dexterity the cfak- 
racters whidi he assumed. 

He once erected a stage on Tower-hill, and ha- 
rangued the populace as a mountebank; and, hav- 
ing made physick part of his study, is said to have 
practised it successfully. 

He was sa much in favour with King Charles, 
that he was made one of the gentlemen of the bed- 
chamber, and comptroller of Woodstock Park. 

Having an active and inquisitive mind, he never, 
except in his paroxysms of intemperance, wat 
wholly negligent of study : he read what is consi- 
dered as polite learning so much, that he is raen" 
tioned by Wood as the greatest scholar of all th^ 
nobihty. Sometimes he retired into the country, 
and amused himself with writing libels, in ¥/^ch 
he did not pretend to confine himself to truth. 

His &vourite author in French was Boileau, and 
in English Cowley. 
77ius in a course ot &c\»ikeio^%^v^^«s^ ^^m^ 
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sensuality, with intervals of study perhaps yet more 
criminal, with an avowed contempt of all decency 
and order, a total disr^ard of every moral, and a 
resolute denial of every religious obligation, he liv- 
ed worthless and useless, and blazed out his youth 
•and his health in lavish voluptuousness ; till, at the 
-age of one-and-thirty, he had exhausted the fund 
of life, and reduced himself to a stat^ of weakness 
and decay. 

At diis time he was led to an acquaintance with 
Dr. Burnet, to whom he laid open with great free^ 
dom the tenour of his opinions, and the course of 
his life, and from whom he received such convic- 
tion of the reasonableness of moral duty, and the 
tnith of Christianity, as produced a total change 
both of his manners and opinions. The account 
of those salutary conferences is given by Burnet in 
a book, intituled, " Some Passages of the Life and 
Death of John Earl of Rochester," which the cri- 
tick ought to read for its elegance, the philosopher 
for its ailments, and the saint for its piety. It 
were an injury to the reader to offer him an 
abridgment. 

He died July 26, 1680, before he had complet- 
ed his thirty-fourth year ; and was so worn away 
by a long illness, that life went out without a 
struggle. 

' Lord Rochester was eminent for the vigour of 
his coUoqual wit, and remarkable for many wild 
pranks and sallies of extravagance. The glare of 
his general character diffused itself upon his writ- 
ings ; the compositions of a man whose name was 
heard so oflen, were certain of attention, and from 
many readers certain of applause. This blaze of 
reputation is not yet quite extinguid[iedL\ ^tA\cs& 



lessmg m me ucie-page to oe printeu ax, . 
. . Ofsome of the pieces, however, there: 

the Imitation of Horace's Satire, the 
Lord Mulgrave, the Satire against Man, 
upon Nothing, and perhaps some other 
Ueve genuine, and perhaps most of ihos 
late collection eidiibits. 

As he cannot be supposed to have fo 
for any course of continued study, his 
commonly short, such as one fit of resoli 
produce. 

His songs have no particular chars 
tell, like other songs, in smooth and eas; 
of scorn and kindness, dismission and 
absence and inconstancy, with the com 
of artificial courtship. They are commo 
and easy; but have little nature, and ] 
ment. 

His imitation of Horace on Lucilius 
elegant or imhappy. In the reign of ( 
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i^^n Notkmg, He 10 not the first who has chosen 
thbi barren topick for the boast of his fertility. 
Fhera is a poem called Nihil in Latin by Passen^ 
irpoet and critick of the sixteenth century in France; 
whOf in his own epitaph, expresses his zeal for 
apoed poetry thus: 

— M olliter ossa quiescent, 
Sint modo carninibns non onerata malis. 

His works are not conunon, and therefore I shall 
subjoin his verses. 

Li examining this performance, Nothing must 
be considered as having not only a negative, but a 
kind of positive signification; as, I need not fear 
thieves, I have nothingy and nothing is a very pow- 
erful protector. In tibe first part of the sentence 
it is taken negatively ; in the second it is taken po- 
sitively, as an agent. In one of Boileau's lines it 
WM a question, whether he should use a rien fairer 
or d ne lienfaire; and the first was preferred, be* 
cause it gave rien a sense in some sort positive. 
Nothing can be a subject only in its positive sense, 
and such a sense is given it in the first line: 

Noihingf thou elder broUier e¥'n to shade. 

In this line, I know not whether he does not alhide 
to m curious book De Umbra, by Wowenis, which, 
hsfing told the qualities of Shade, includes wifJi 
a poem in which are these lines : 

Jam priipiiiii terrain validly circQiospice cUustris 
Sospensmii totam, deeus admirtJiile mupdi 
TerrBique tractusqae marls, camposque liqQcntes 
Aeris, et vasti laqueata palatia cqbU— 
Omnibus V9t(9mA ptJm, 
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The positive . sense is generally preserved \ 
great siSl throligh the whole poem; though so 
timeS) in a subordinate sense, the n^ative not) 
is injudiciously mingled. Passerat confounds 
two senses. 

Another of his most vigorous pieces is his L 
poon on Sir Car Scroop, who, in a poem ca 
'* The Praise of Satire,** had some lines like the 

He who can push into a midnight fray 
lEIis brave companion, and then ran away. 
Leaving him to be murder'd in the street. 
Then put it off with some buffoon conceit; 
Him, thus dishonour'd, for a wit you own. 
And court him as top fidler of the town. 

This was meant of Rochester, whose buffoon 
ceit was, I suppose, a saying often mentioned, 
every man would be a Coward if he durst; 
drew from him those furious verses; to w! 
Scroop made in reply an epigram, ending i 
these lines : 

Thou canst hurt no man*s fame with thy ill word 
Thy pen is full as harmless as thy sword. 

Of the satire against Man, Rochester can < 
claim what remains when all Boileau's part is ta 
away. 

In all his works there is spriteliness and vig 
and every where may be found tokens of a r 
which study might have carried to excelle 
What more can be expected from a life spen 
ostentatious contempt of regularity, and ended 
fore the abilities of many other men begin t 
displayed? 

• I quote from memory. Dr. J. 
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Poema CI. V. Joannis Passeratii, 
Regii in Academia Parisiensi Professoris. 

Ad omatissimum virum Erricum Memmium« 

Janus adest, festee poscunt sua dona Kalendae, 
Munus ab^t festis quod possim offerre Kalendis. 
Siccine CastaliU9 nobis exaniit humor? 
Usque ad^6 iugenii nostri est exhausta facultas, 
Immuoem ut videat redeuntis janitor anni? 
Quod unsquam est, potius nova per vestigia quaeram. 

Ecce autem partes dum sese versat in omnes 
Invenit mea Musa nihil, ne despice munus; 
Nam NiBiL est gemmis, nihil est pretiosius auro. 
Hue aqimum^ hue igitur yultus adverte benignos: 
Bes nova narratur quae nulli audita priorura, 
Aosonii & Graii dixeruut caetera vates, 
Ausoniae injdictum nihil est Graecaeque Camoenae. 

£ coeio quacunque Ceres sua prospicit arva. 
Ant genitor liquidis orbem complectitur ulnis 
Oceanus, nihil interitus & originis expers. 
Immortale nihil, nihil omni parte beatum. 
Qu6d si bine mfgestas & vis divina probatur, 
Num quid honore deikm, num quid dignabimur arisf 
Conspectu lucis ^ihil est jucundius almae, 
Vere nihil, nihil irriguo formosius horto, 
Floridius pratis, Zephyri cjementius aura; 
lo bello sanctum nihil est, Martisque tumultut 
Jostum in .pace nihil, nihil est in foedere tutum. 
Felix cui nihil est, (fuerant haec vota Tibullo) 
Nod tiniet ipsidias; fures, incendia temnit; 
Sollicitas seqiiitur uullo sub judice lites. 
lUe ipse invictisqui subjicit omnia fatis. 
Zenonis sapiens^ nihil admiratur & optat^ 
Socraticique gi^is fuit ista scieutia quondam^ 
Scire nihil, stnuio cui nunc iucumbilux \\w\. 
Nee quicquam in Judo mavult d\d\e\sae ^VL^eoXxsa, 
Adtaagnaa quia ducit opes, ct cuVmeu \vowQPC\3L\tv. 

TOL, I, • 
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Nosce NIHIL, nosces fertur quod Pythagoreaer 
Grano bserare fabsa, cui vox adjuiicta neganthk 
Multi Mercurio freti duce viscera terrae 
Pura liquelkciunt simul, et patrimonia miscent, 
Arcano iiistantes operi, et carbouibus atris. 
Qui taudem exhaustt damnis, fraotique labore, 
Inveniuut atque inventum nihil usque requirunt 
Hoc dimetiri non ulla decempeda possit: 
Ncc numeret Libycas numerum qui callet arense; 
Et Phcebo ignotum nihil est, nihil altius astria. 
Tuque, tibi licet eximium sit mentis acumen, 
Omnem in naturam penetrans, et in abdita rorun. 
Pace tua, Memmi, nihil igpnorare vid^ris. 
Sole tamen nihil est, et puro clarius igne. 
Tange nihil, dicesque nihil sine corpore tangi. 
Cerne nihil, cerni dices nihil absque colore. 
Surdam audit loquiturque nihil sine voce, volatque 
Absque ope pennarum, et graditur sine craribos uQk, 
Absque loco motuque nihil per inane vagatur. 
Humano generi utilius nihil arte medendi. 
Ne rhombos igitur, ueu Thessala murmura tentet . 
Idalia vacuum trajectus aruudine pectus, 
Neu legat Ideao Dicteeum in vertice gramen. 
Vulueribus sasvi nihil auxiliatnr amoris. 
Vexerit et quemvis trans moestas portitor undas, 
Ad superos imo nihil hunc revocabit ab orco. 
Inferni nihil inflectit prsecordia regis, 
Parcarumque colos, et inexorabile pensuni. 
Obruta Phlegrseis campis Titania pubes 
Fulminco sensit nihil esse potentius ictu: 
Porrig^tur magni nihil extra moeuia muudi: 
Diique nihil metuunt. Quid longo carmine plum 
Commemorem? virtute nihil praestantius ipsa, 
Splendidius nihil est; nihil est Jovedenique majut. 
Sed tempus finem argutis imponere nugis: 
Ne tibi si multa lauUem mea carmina chartai 
De nihilo NiHiLi pariant fi»tidia versus* 
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ROSCOMMON, 

WENT WORTH DILLON, Earl of Roscommon, 
was the son of James Dillon and Elizabeth Went- 
worth, sister to the £arl of Strafibrd. He was born 
in Ireland during the lieutenancy of Strafford, who, 
beinig both his uncle and his godfather, gave him 
his own surname. His father, the third Earl of 
Roscommon, had been converted by Usher to the 
Protestant religion ; and when the Popish rebel- 
lion broke out, Strafford thinking the family in 
great danger from the fury of the Irish, sent for 
his godson, and placed him at his own seat in York- 
(slure, where he was instructed in Latin ; which he 
Jeamed so as to write it with purity and elegance;, 
though he was never able to retain the rules of 
grammar. 

Such is the account given by Mr. Faiton, from 
whose notes on Waller most of this account must 
be borrowed, though I know not whether all that 
he relates is certain. The instructor whom he as- 
aigas to Roscommon is one Dr. Hall, by whom he 
cannot mean the famous Hall, then an old man and 
» bishop. 

When the storm broke out upon Strafford, his 
house was a shelter no longer ; and Dillon, by the 
advice of Usher, was sent to Caen, where the Pro- 
testants had then an luiiversity, and continued his 
studies under Bochart. 

Young Dillon, who was sent to study under Bo- 
charty and who is represented as having already 
Bmde great proGciency in literatut^, eo\^<^ t^x. \^ 
morfi.&m nine years old. Sttaffoxdi ^«QiL \a ^ 
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geiung uver uie uiuies, uuarus, cec. 
to be sober enough; they said, God gr 
bodes no ill-luck to him ! In the heat of 
travagant fit, he cries out, My father is d 
fortnight after, news came from Ireland, 
father was dead. This account I had £ 
Knolles, who was his governor, and tl 
him, — since secretary to the Earl of S 
and I have heard his lordship's relations 
the same." Aubrey* s Miscellany, 

The present age is very little inclined t 
any accounts of this kind, nor will the 
Aubrey much recommend it to credit: ; 
not, however, to be omitted, because be 
dence of a fact cannot easily be found tha 
offered ; and it must be by preserving su 
tions that we may at last judge how much 
to be regarded. If we stay to examine this 
we shall see difficulties on both sides : he 
relation of a fact given by a man who ha 
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testiiBOiiy to be rejected ? I believe, what Osborne 
layB of an appearance of sanctity, may be applied 
to such impidses or anticipations as this : ** Do 
not wholly slight them, because they maybe true; 
bat do not easily trust them, because they may be 
fidse/' 

The state both of England and Ireland was at 
this time such, that he who was absent from either 
eonntry had very little temptation to return; and 
therefore Roscommon, when he left Caen, travelled 
into Italy, and amused himself with its antiquities, 
and particularly with medals, in which he acquired 
uncommon skill. 

At the Restoration, with the other friends of mo- 
narchy, he came to England, was made captain of 
the band of pensioners, and learned no much of the 
dissoluteness of the court, that he addicted himself 
immoderately to gaming, by wljich he was engaged 
infrequent quarrels, and which undoubtedly brought 
upon him its usual concomitants, extravagance toad 
distress* 

After some time, a dispute about part of his 
estate fiyreed him into Ireland, where he was made 
by the duke of Ormond captain of the guards, and 
met with an adventure thus related by Fenton : 

^ He was at Dublin as much as ever distemper- 
ed with the same fatal affection for play, which en- 
gaged him in one adventure that well deserves to 
be rdated. As he returned to his lodgings from a 
gaming-table, he was attacked in the dark by three 
ruffians, who were emj^yed to assassinate him. 
The Earl defended himself with so much resolu- 
tion, that he dispatched one of the aggressors: 
whi&sfc a gentleman, accidentally passing that way, 
interposed, and disarmed another: the tVivtd %^- 
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cured himself by flight. This generous assistant 
was a disbanded officer, of a good family and fair 
reputation; who, by what we call the partiality of 
fortune, to avoid censuring the iniquities of the 
times, wanted even a plain suit of clothes to make 
a decent appearance at the castle. But his lord- 
ship, on this occasion, presenting him to the du*ke 
of Ormond, with great importunity prevailed with 
his grace, that he might resign his post of captain 
of the guards to his friend; which for about three 
years the gentleman enjoyed, and, upon his deaths 
the duke returned the commission to his generous 
benefactor." 

When he had -finished his business, he retiurned 
to London ; was made master of the horse to the 
duchess of York ; and married the lady Frances, 
daughter of the earl of Burlington, and widow of 
colonel Courteney. ^ 

He now busied his mind with literary projects, 
and formed the plan of a society for refining our 
language and fixing its standard ; "in imitation,** 
says Fenton, " of those learned and polite societies 
with which he had been acquainted abroad." 1» 
this design his friend Dryden is said to have assist- 
ed him. 

The same design, it is well known, was revived 
by Dr. Swift in the ministry of Lord Oxford ; but it 
has never since been publickly mentioned, though at 
that time great expectations were formed by some 
of its establishment and its effects. Such a society 
might, perhaps, without much difficulty, be collect- 
ed ; but that it would produce what is expected 
from it, may be doubted. 

The Italian academy seems to have obtained its 
end. The language was refined, and so fixed that 
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it has changed but little. The French academy 
thought they had refined their language, and doubt- 
less thought rightly ; but the event has not shewn 
that they fixed it ; for the French of the present time 
is very different from that of the last century. 

In this country an academy could be expected 
to do but little. If an academician*s place were 
profitable, it would be given by interest; if attend- 
juice were gratuitous, it would be rarely paid, and 
no man would endure the least disgust. Una- 
nimity is impossible, and debate would separate 
the assembly. 

But suppose the philological decree made and 
promulgated, what would be its authority ? In ab- 
solute governments, there is sometimes a general 
reverence paid to all that has the sanction of power, 
and the countenance of greatness. How little this 
is the state of our country n^ds not to be told. 
We live in an age in which it is a kind of publick 
«port to refuse all respect that cannot be eiiibrced. 
The edicts of an English academy would probably 
"be read by many, only that they might be sure to 
disobey them. 

That our language is in perpetual danger of cor- 
ruption cannot be denied ; but what prevention can 
be found ? The present manners of the nation would 
deride authority ; and therefore nothing is left but 
that every writer should criticise himself. 

All hopes of new literary institutions were quick- 
ly suppressed by the contentious turbulence of 
King James's reign ; and Roscommon, foreseeing 
that some violent concussion of the state was at 
hand, purposed to retire to Rome, alleging, that 
*f it was best to sit near the chimney when the 
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chamber smoked;'' a sentence, of whicli the appli- 
cation seems not veiy clear. 

His departure was delayed by the gout; and he 
was so impatient either of hinderance or of pain, 
that he submitted himself to a French empirick, 
who is said to have repelled the disease into his 
bowels. 

At the moment in which he expired, he uttered, 
with an energy of voice that expressed the most 
fervent devotion, two lines of his ovm version of 
Dies Irce: 

My God, my Father, and my Friend, 
Do uot forsake me in ray end. 

He died in 1684; and was buried with ^reat 
pomp in Westminster Abbey. 

His poetical character is given by Mr. Fenton: 

" In his writings,'' says Fenton, " we view the 
image of a mind which was naturally serious and 
solid; richly furnished and adorned with all the 
ornaments of learning, unaffectedly disposed in the 
most regular and elegant order. His imagination 
might have probably been more fruitful and sprite- 
ly, if his judgment had been less severe. But that 
severity (delivered in a masculine, dear, succinct 
style) contributed to make him so eminent in the 
didactical manner, that no man, with justice, can 
affirm he was ever equalled by any of our nation, 
without confessing at the same time that he is in- 
ferior to none. In some other kinds of writing Ws 
genius seems to have wanted fire to attain the point 
of perfection ; but who can attain it?" 

From this account of the riches of his mind» wkto 
would not imagine that they had been displayed in 
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Jarge volumes and numerous performances? Who 
would not, after the perusal of this character, be 
43urprised to find that all the proofs of this genius, 
and knowledge, and judgment, are not sufficient to 
form a single book, or to appear otherwise than in 
•ooBJunction with the works of some other writer of 
the same petty size* ? But thus it is that charac- 
ters are written : we know somewhat, and we 
unagine the rest. The observation, that his ima- 
.ginatien would probably have been more fruitful 
and spritely, if his judgment had been less severe, 
may be answered, by a remarker somewhat inclin- 
ed to cavil, by a contrary supposition, that his 
judgment would probably have been less severe, if 
his imagination had been more fruitful. It is ridi- 
culous to oppose judgment to imagination; for it 
does not appear that men have necessarily less of 
one as they have more of the other. 

We must allow of Roscommon, what Fenton has 
not mentioned so distinctly as he ought, and what 
is yet very much to his honour, that he is perhaps 
the only correct writer in verse before Addison ; 
and that, if there are not so many or so great 
beauties in his compositions as in those of some 
contemporaries, there are at least fewer faults. 
Nor is this his highest praise ; for Mr. Pope has 

* They were published, tc^ther with those of Duke, in an 
octaTO Tolume, in 171 7* The editor, whoever he was, professes 
to haTe taken great care to procure and insert all of nis lord- 
diip's poems that are truly genuine. The truth of this assertion 
is ftatly denied by the author of an account of Mr. John Porofiret, 
prefizeid to his Remains; who asserts, that the Prospect of 
A)eath was written by that person many years after Lord Ros- 
eommon's decease ; as also, that the paraphrase of the Prayer of 
, Jeremy was written by a gentleman of the name of Soutlicourt^ 
. JiTiiig in the year 17^^ n, 
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celebrated him as the only moral writer of King 
Charles's reign: 

Unhappy Dryden! in all Cbarlet'a dsya^ 
RoscoiiiiHon only boasN anspolte4 Uys. 

His great work is his Essay on Translated Vene; 
of which Dryden writes thus in the preface to his 
Miscellanies : 

^* It was my Lord Roscommon's Essay on Trans- 
lated Verse," says Dryden, ** which made me un- 
easy, till I tried whether or no I was capable of 
following his rules, and of reducing the speculation 
into practice. For many a fair precept in poelry 
is like a seeming demonstration in mathematicks, 
very specious in the diagram, but failing in the 
mechanick operation. I think I have generally ob- 
served his instructions : I am sure my reas<Hi is 
sufRciently convinced both of their truUi and use- 
fulness ; which, in other words, is to confess no 
less a vanity than to pretend that I have, at least 
in some places, made examples to his rules.'' 

This declaration of Dryden will, I am afiraid, be 
found little more than one of those cursory civili- 
ties which one author pays to another ; for when 
the sum of Lord Roscommon's precepts is cc^lect- 
ed, it will not be easy to discover how they can 
qualify their reader for a better performance of 
translation than might have been attained by his 
own reflections. 

He that can abstract his mind from the el^ance 
of the poetry, and confine it to the sense of the 
precepts, will find no other direction than that the 
author should be suitable to the translator's genius; 
that he should be such as may deserve a transla- 
don ; that he who intends to translate him should 
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eadeavofiir to understaiid him; that perspicuity 
should be rtudied, and unusual and uncouth names 
sparingly inserted; and that the style of the ori- 
ginal should be copied in its elevation and de- 
pression. These are the rules that are celebrated 
at so definite and important; and for the delivery 
of which to mankind so much honour has been 
paid. Roscommon has indeed deserved his praises, 
had they been given with discernment, and be* 
gtowed not on me rules themselves, but the art 
with which they are introduced, and the decora- 
tioDS with whidi they are adorned. 

The Essi^, though generally excellent, is not 
without its mults. The story of the Quack, bor-> 
vowed from Boileau, was not worth the importa- 
tion; he has confounded the British am 
xvfthdogy: 




I grant that from some nuttsy idol oak^ 
In double rhymes, oar Thor and Woden sp 

Ths oak, as I think Gildon has observed, 
l<»iged to the British Druids, and Thor and Woden 
were Saxon deities. Of the double rhymetf which 
he so liberally supposes, he certainly had no know* 
ledffs. 

Hit interposition of a long paragraph of blank 
verses is unwarrantably licentious. Latin poets 
mij^t as well have introduced a series of iambicks 
anoog their hcroicks. 

His next work is the translation of the Art of 
Foetry ; which has received, in my opinion, not 
lew praise than it deserves. Bluik verse, left 
mfMfy to its numbers, has little operation either 
tm^Sbm ear or mind: it can hardly suj^port itself 
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without bold figures and striking imageS;. A poenii 
frigidly didactick, without rh3rnie, is so hear to 
prose, that the reader only scorns it for pretending 
to be verse. 

Having disentangled himself from the difBcul- 
ties of rhyme, he may justly be expected to give 
the sense of Horace with great exactness, and to 
suppress no subtilty of sentiment for the difficulty 
of expressing it. This demand, however^ his trans- 
latioH will not satisfy; what he found obscure, I 
do not know that he has ever cleared. 

Among his smaller works, the Eclogue of Virgil . 
and the Dies IrcB are well translated; though tibe 
best line in the Dies Irce is borrowed from Diy-- 
den. In return, succeeding poets have borrowed 
from Roscommon. 

In the verses on the Lap-dog, the pronouns 
thou and you are offensively confounded; and the 
turn at the end is from Waller. 

His versions of the two odes of Horace are 
made with great hberty, which is not recompensed 
by much elegance or vigour. 

His poHtical verses are spritely, and when they 
were written must have been very popular. 

Of the scene of Guartnty and the prologue to 
Pompey, Mrs. PhiUips, in her letters to Sir Charles 
Cotterel, has given the history. 

" Lord Roscommon," says she, "is certainly one 
of the most promising young noblemen in Ireland. 
He has paraphrased a Psalm admirably; and a 
scene of Pastor Fido very finely, in some places 
much better than Sir Richard Fanshaw. This was 
undertaken merdy in compHment to me, who hap- 
pened to say that it was the best scene in Italiaot 
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and the wont in English. He was only two hours 
about it* It begins thus : 

" Dear happy groves, and you the dark retreat 
Of silent horroar. Rest's eternal seat." 

From these lines, which are since somewhat 
mended, it appears that he. did not think a work 
of two hours fit to endure the eye of criticism 
without revisaL 

When Mrs. Philhps was in Ireland, some ladies 
that had seen her translation of Pompey, resolved 
to bring it on the stage at Dublin; and, to pro- 
mote their design, Lord Roscommon gave them a 
prologue, and Sir Edward Deering an epilogue; 
** which," says she, " are the best performances of 
those kinds I ever saw." If this is not criticism, 
it is at least gratitude. The thought of bringing 
CsBflar and Pompey into Ireland, the only coim- 
try over which Caesar never had any power, is 
lucky. 

Of Roscommon's works, the judgment of the 
pobUdL seems to be right. He is elegant, but not 
great; he never labours af)er exquisite beauties, 
and he seldom &lls into gross i^ults. His versifi- 
cition ia smooth, but rarely vigorous; and his 
i^bymes are remarkably exact. He improved taste, 
if he did not enlarge knowledge, and may be 
muaabered among the benefactors to English lite- 
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OTWAY. 

OF Thomas Otway, one of the first names in the 
English drama, little is known ; nor is there any 
part of that little which his- biographer can take* 
pleasure in relating. 

He was born at Trottin, in Sussex, Ma^h 8^ 
1651, the son of Mr. Humphry Otway, rector of 
Woolbeding. From Winchester-school, where he" 
was educated, he was entered, in 1669, a com-- 
moner of Christ-church; but left the ttniTtersity 
without a degree, whether for want of money^ or' 
from impatience of academical restraint, or mere 
eagerness to mingle with the world, is not known. 

It seems Kkely that he was in hope of being busy 
and conspicuous ; for he went to London, and com- 
menced player ; but found himself unable to gaift 
any reputation on the stage*. 

This kind of inability he shared with Shakspeare 
and Jonson, as he shared likewise some of their 
excellencies. It seems reasonable to expect that a 
great dramatick poet should without difficulty be- 
come a great actor ; that he who can feel, could 
express ; that he who can excite passion, should 
exhibit with great readiness its external modes: 
but since experience has fully proved, that of those 
powers, whatever be their affinity, one may be 
possessed in a great degree by him who has very 

* In Rosdus Anglicanus, by Downes, the prompter, p. 84, m 

learn, that it was the character of the King, in Mrs. Behn's 

** Forced Marriage, or The Jealous Brid^^rooniy" which Mr.Ot- 

vray attempted to perform, and failed in. This erent appaon to 

Jlmre happened in the year Wl% 'ft. 
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little of the other ; it must be allowed that they 
defiend upon different faculties, or on different use 
of the same faculty ; that the actor must have a 
pliancyof mien, a flexibility of countenance, and 
a variety of tones, which the poet may be easily 
Supposed to want; or that the attention of the 
poet and the player has been differently employed ; 
the ene has been considering thought, and the other 
action^ one has watched the heart, and the other 
contemplated the face. 

Though he could not gain much notice as a 
player, he felt in himself such powers as might 
qualify for a dramatick author; and, in 1675, his 
Wenty-fifUi year, produced Aldthiadesy a tragedy; 
whether from the Alcibiade of Palaprat, I have 
ikot means to enquire. Langbaine* the great de- 
tector of plagiarism, is silent. 

In 1677 he published Titus and Berenice ^ trans- 
lated from Rapin, with the Cheats ofScapmy from 
Moliere; and in 1678, Friendship in Fashion^ a 
comedy, which, whatever might be its first recep- 
-doB, was, upon its revival at Drury-lane in 1749, 
•hissed off the stage for immorality and obscenity. 

Want of morals, or of decency, did not in those 
days exclude any man from the company of the 
wedthy and the gay, if he brought with him any 
powers of entertainment ; and Otway is said to 
have been at this time a favourite companion of 
the dissolute wits. But, as he who desires no vir- 
tue in his companion has no virtue in himself, those 
whom Otway frequented had no purpose of doing 
iQore for him than to pay his reckoning. They 
desired only to drink and laugh: their fondness 
was without benevolence, and their familiarvt^ 
mthout fWend^hip. Mea of wit, «ay« cysie <^^ Ov 
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way's Uogrvybom wom^ nt ti«e ^um m t^mt 

from the gxfA but to pluiVre thflir not»i ^ tan 
whidi tbegr Wfcit dimisMdagaifi ta tiMir owni 9ivw 
row circunuittiioefl. Xkiu my l^ogmhod ]» pp» 
▼erty without the tiii^rt of eapainaBvoe.'' 

Some ezoeptioiif lSowever» mngt be ina4b« Tbt 
Earl of Plymooth, one of King CharWi mtn4 
sons, procoJEed tat him a csometV commlseiefi is 
some troops then sent uit0 flandenk Bnt Otifi^ 
did not prosper in his militaiy chsMdcr: (km m$ 
soon len his* comiyilssioHn. beiwid him» whattver 
was the reason, and caive Imi^ t0 LondM in sdH» 
treme indigence; wlndi RodMartcr mcntjenii MriA 
merciless insoleQce in the " Sessm oi^ F«s%i^ 

Tom Otway esaw next, Tom Sh«dweH*«-d«n nny« 

And twesn fbr Iwtoiskt Im wrttet best of ti^; 

Don Carlo* fait pocltets «#.iuiiplj had ftifd» 

That bis mange was qsiU oor'd and bb tice were stl k0rd 

But Apollo bad seen bis Ucti on the 8tage« 

And prudently did not think fit to engage 

The scum of a play-bouae for the prop of an age. 

Don CarloSf from which be is represantedaabar* 
ing received so much benefit, was played m 167I* 
It appears, by the lampoon, to haye had great ane- 
cess, and is said to have been played thirty ni^ifi 
together. This, however, it is reasonable to donbt, 
as so long a continuance c^one play upon the at^gs 
is a very wide deviation from die practice of Asl 
time; whoithe ardour for theatricslentertainuMDls 
was not yet difiused through the whole paoffab 
and the audience, c<»uasting nearly of the same 
persons, could be drawn together only by rmt^ 

TAeOfpAonwaaexhibitedinieSO. ThMtkoMsf 

the few plays that keep possession of ibesli|{e^4Mi 

has pleased £ox tSmotK % osD^xupi^ ^3eai)!qi|}i ell Aa 
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vicissitudes of dramatick fashion. Of this play 
nothing new can easily be said. It is a domestic 
tragedy drawn -from middle life. Its whole power 
18 upon the affections ; for it is not written with 
much comprehension of thought, or elegance of 
expression. But if the heart is interested, many 
other beauties may be wanting, yet not be missed. 
The same year produced The History and Fall 
of Cuius Marius; much of which is borrower* 
ironx the ** Romeo and Juliet" of Shakspeare. 

In 1683 * was published the first, and next yearf 
the second, parts of The Soldier's Fortune^ two come- 
•dies now forgotten ; and in 1 6 8 5 J, his las t and great- 
est dramatick work, Venice Preserved^ a tragedy, 
which still continues to be one of the favourites of 
the publick, notwithstanding the want of morality 
in the original design, and the despicable scenes of 
vfle comedy with which he has diversified his tra- 
gick action. By comparing this with his " Orphan," 
it will appear that his images were by time become 
stronger and his language more energetick. The 
striking passages are in every, mouth; and the 
publick seems to judge rightly of the faults and 
excellencies of this play, that it is the work of a 
man not attentive to decency, nor zealous for vir- 
tue; but of one who conceived forcibly, and drew 
originally, by consulting nature in his own breast. 

Together with those plays, he wrote the poems 
which are in the present collection, and translated 
fi\>mthe French, the "History of the Triumvirate." 
. All this was performed before he was thirty-four 
years old; for he died April 14, 1685, in a man- 
ner which I am unwilling to mention. Having 
been compelled ]by his necessities to coTitradd (^^x.'^^ 

•168U f 1684. X \C>Wt. 

t5 
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and hunted, as is supposed by the terriers of the 
law, he retired to a pubHck-house on Towex^-hiU, 
where he is said to have died of want; or, as it is 
related by <Mie of his biographers, by swallowing, 
afler a long fast, a piece of bread which charity 
had supplied. He went out, as is reported, al- 
most naked, in the rage of hunger, and, find- 
ing a gentleman in a neighbouring coffee-hoiue, 
asked him for a shilling. The gentleman gave 
him a guinea; and Otway going away bought a 
roll, and was choaked with the first mouthfiiL AU 
this, I hope, is not true; and there is this ground 
of better hope, that Pope, who lived near enough 
to be well mformed, rdates in Spence's Memori- 
als, that he died of a fever caught by violent pur- 
suit of a thief that had robbed one of his fii^ids. 
But that indigence, and its concomitants, sorrow 
and despondency, pressed hard upon him, has ne- 
ver been denied, whatever immediate cause might 
bring him to the grave. 

Of the poems which the present collection ad- 
mits, the longest is the Poefs complaint of his 
Muse, part of which I do not understand: and in 
that which is less obscure I find little to conunend. 
The language is often gross, and the numbers 
are harsh. Otvtray had not much cultivated ver- 
sification, nor much replenished his mind with ge- 
neral knowledge. His principal power was in mov- 
ing the passions, to which Dryden* in his latter 
years lefi; an illustrious testimony. He appears 
by some of his verses to have been a zealous roy- 
alist, and had what was in those times the conunon 
reward of loyalty ; he lived and died neglected. 

* Tn his preface to Fresnoy's Art of Paintiiig. Dr. J. 
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WALLER. 

EDMUND Wallbr was bom on the dd of March, 
1605, at Colshill in Hertfordshire. His father 
was Robert Waller, Esquire, of Agmondesham in 
Buckinghamshire, whose family was originally a 
branch of the Kentish Wallers; and his mother 
was the daughter of John Hampden, of Hamp- 
den in the same county, and aster to Hampden, 
the zealot of rebellion. 

His father died while he was yet an infant, but 
left him a yearly income of three thousand 'five 
hundred pounds; which, rating together the value 
of money and the customs of ufe, we may reckon 
more than equivalent to ten thousand at the pre- 
KDt nme. 

He was educated, by the care of his mother, at 
Eton; and removed afterwards to King's Col- 
lege in Cambridge. He was a&ki to parliament in 
his eig^ileenth, if not, in his sixteenth year, and fre- 
quented the court of James the First, where he 
lieaxd a very remarkable- conversation, which the 
writer of the Life prefixed to his Works, who 
aeems to have been well informed of £M;ts, though 
lie may sometimes err in chronolc^, has delivcared 
as indubitably certain. 

** He found Dr. Andrews, Bishop of Winchester, 
and Dr. Neale, Bishop of Durham, standing he- 
hind his Majesty*s chair; and there happened 
■omething extraordinary," continues this writer, 
** in the conversation those prelates had with the 
King, on which Mr. WaUex &A. q»^w x^^icX. 
Hu Majesty asked the Biahopa^ * 'ill's \j«t^^^ ^»k^ 
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not I take my subjects* money, when I want it« 
without all this formality of parliament?* The 
Bishop of Durham readily answered, * God forbid, 
Sir, but you should : you are the breath of our 
nostrils * Whereupon the King turned and said 
to the Bishop of Winchester, * Well, my Lord, 
what say you?' * Sir,* replied the bishop, * I have 
no skill to judge of parliamentary cases.* The 
King answered, * No put-ofls, my Lord ; answer 
me presently.* * Then, Sir,' said he, * I think it is 
lawful for you to take my Brother Neale's mo- 
ney ; for he offers it.* Mr. Waller said, the com- 
pany was pleased with this answer, and the wit of 
it seemed to affect the king; for, a certain lord 
coming in soon after, his Majesty cried out, ' Oh, 
my Lord, they say you lig with my Lady.* * No, 
Sir,* says his Lordship in confusion; ' but I like 
her company, because she has so much wit.* * Why, 
then,* says the King, * do you not lig with my 
Lord of Winchester there?' " 

Waller*s political and poetical life began nearly 
together. In his eighteenth year he wrote the 
poem that appears first in his works, on "the 
Prince's Escape at St. Andero ;" a piece which justi- 
fies the observation made by one of his editors, 
that he attained, by a felicity like instinct, a style 
which perhaps will never be obsolete; and that, 
** were we to judge only by the wording, we could 
not know what was wrote at twenty, and what at 
fourscore." His versification was, in his first es- 
say, such as it appears in his last performance. 
By the perusal of Fairfax's translation of Tasso, 
to which, as Dryden relates *, he confessed himself 
indebted for the smoothness of his numbers, and, 

* Preface to his Fables. Dr. J. 
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by bis own nictty of observatiim, he had already 
fixrmed such a system of metri€al harmony as 1^ 
never afterwarcU much needed, or much endear- 
▼oiired^ to improve. Denham corrected his num- 
bers by experience, and gained ground gradually 
upon the ruggedness of his age; but what was 
acquired by Denham was inherited by Waller. 

The next poem, of which the subject seems to 
fix the time, is supposed by Mr. Fenton to be the 
Address to the Queen, which he considers as oon- 
gnttuladng her arrival, in Waller's twentieth year. 
He is apparently mistaken; for the mention of the 
nation's obligations to her frequent pregnajicy, 
proves that it was written when she had brought 
many dnldren. We have therefore no date <^ 
any other poetical production bef<»re that which the 
mmrderof the Duke of Buckingham occasioned: 
the steadiness with which the lung received the 
news in the chapel, deserved indeed to be rescued 
firom oblivion. 

Neither of these pieces that seem to carry their 
own dates could have been the sudden effusion of 
&Dcj» In the verses on the Prince's Escape, the 
mrediction of his marriage with the Princess of 
France must have been written after the event; in 
the other, the promises of the King's kindness to 
the descendants of Buckingham, which could not 
be properly praised till it had appeared by its ef- 
fects, shew diat time was taken for revision and 
improvement. It is not known that they were 
published till they appeared long aflerwards with 
other pooQds. 

Wi^r was not one of those idolaters of praise, 
who cultivate their minds at the expence of 
fiortunes. Rich as he was b^ vDk«:t\\»Si<a^^ 
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he took care early to grow richer, hy marrying 
Mrs. Banks, a great heiress in the city, whom the 
interest of the court was employed to obtain for 
Mr. Crofbs. Having brought him a son, who died 
young, and a daughter, who was afterwards mar- 
ried to Mr. Dormer of Oxfordshire, she died in 
childbed, and left him a widower of about five- 
and- twenty, gay and wealthy, to please himself with 
another marriage. 

Being too young to resist beauty, and probably 
too vain to think himself resistible, he fixed hu 
heart, perhaps half fondly afid half ambitiously, 
upon the Lady Dorothea Sidney, eldest daughter 
of the Earl of Leicester, whom he courted by all 
the poetry in which Sacharissa is celebrated; the 
name is derived from the Latin appellation of sugar, 
and implies, if it meiuis any thing, a spiritless 
mildness, and dull good-nature, such as excites 
rather tenderness than esteem, and such as, though 
always treated with kindness, is never honoured 
or admired. 

Yet he describes Sacharissa as a sublime pre- 
dominating beauty, of lofty charms, and imperi- 
ous influence, on whom he looks with amazement 
rather than fondness, whose chains he wishes, though 
in vain, to break, and whose presence is wine that 
inflames to madness. 

His acquaintance with this high-born dame gave 
wit no opportunity of boasting its influence ; she 
was not to be subdued by the powers of verse, but 
rejected his addresses, it is said, with disdain, and 
drove him away to solace his disappointment with 
Amoret or Phillis. She married, in 1639, the Earl 
of Sunderland, who died at Newberry in the King's 
cause; and, in her old age, meeting somewhere 
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Willi WaHar, asked him, when he would again write 
such verses upon her? " When you are as young, 
Madam/' said he, " and as handsome, as you were 
then." 

In this part of his life it was that he was known 
to Clarendon, among the rest of the men who were 
eminent. in that age for genius and literature; but 
known so little to his advantage, that they who 
read his character will not much condenm Sacha- 
rissa, that she did not descend from her rank to 
his embraces, nor think every excellence compris- 
ed m wit. 

The Lady was, indeed, inexorable ; but his un- 
common qualifications, though they had no power 
upon her, recommended him to the scholars and 
statesmen ; and undoubtedly many beauties of that 
tone, however they might receive his love, were 
proud of his praises. Who they were, whom he 
dignifies with poetical names, cannot now be known. 
Amoxet, according to Mr. Fenton, was the Lady 
Sophia Murray. Perhaps by traditions preserved 
in funilies more may be discovered. 

From the verses written at Penshurst, it has been 
collected that he diverted his diappointment by a 
voyage; and his biographers, from his poem on 
the Wliales, think it not improbable that he visited 
the Bermudas ; but it seems much more likely that 
he should, amuse himself with forming an imagi- 
nary scene, than that so important an incident, as 
a visit to Americai should have been left floating 
m conjectural probability. 

From, his twenty-eighth to his thirty-fifth year, 
he wrote his pieces on the Reduction of Sallee; on 
the Reparation of St. Paul's ; to the King on his 
Navy ;., the panegyirick on th^ QueeYi^o\3^cst\ ^^d^ 
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puciry ; uur us ouy uiui^ luxu ux iicii 

brought him many children. He doubtless 
ed some whom he would have been afraid U 
ry, and perhaps married one whom he woul< 
been ashamed to praise. Many quahties i 
bute to domestick happiness, upon which 
has no colours to bestow ; and many airs ai 
lies may delight imagination, which he who i 
them never can approve. There are chanxu 
only for distant admiration. No spectacle 
bl0r than a blaze. 

Of this wife, his biographers have records 
she gave him five sons and eight daughters. 

During the long interval of parliament, hi 
piresented as living among those with i^diom 
most honourable to converse, and enjo3ring 
uberant fortune with that independence and 
of speech and conduct which wealth ought 
to produce. He was however considered 
knunnan of Hampden, and was therefore su] 
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grielraiices: ** They," says he, " who think them- 
selves ahready undone, can never apprehend them- 
^ves in danger; and they who have nothing left 
can never give freely." Political trudi is equally 
in danger from the praises of courtiers, and the ex- 
clamations of patriots. 

He then proceeds to rail at the clergy, being 
sure at that time of a favourable audience. His 
topick is such as will always serve its purpose ; an 
accusation of acting and preaching only for prefer- 
ment: and he exhorts the Commons care/i«%tojpro>- 
vide for their protection against Pulpit Law, 

It always gratifies curiosity to trace a sentiment. 
Waller has in this speech quoted Hooker in one 
passage; and in another has copied hkn, without 
quoting. ** Rehgion," says Waller, " ought to be 
die first thing in our purpose aad desires; but 
that which is first in dignity is not always to pre- 
cede in order of time; for wellrbeing supposes a 
being; and the first impediment which men natu- 
rally endeavour to remove, is the want of those 
things without which they cannot subsist. God 
first assigned unto Adam maintenance of life, and 
gave lum a title to the rest of the creatures before 
he af^inted a law to observe." 

^ God first assigned Adam,^' says Hooker, 
** maintenance of life, and then appointed him a 
law to observe. True it is, that the kingdom of 
Grod must be the first thing in our purpose and 
desires; but inasmuch as a righteous life presup- 
poseth life, inasmuch as to live virtuously it is im- 
possible, except we live ; therefore the first impe- 
diment which naturally we endeavour to remove is 
penury, and want of things without which wc can- 
not live." B. I. Sect. 9. 
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The speech is vehement; but the great podtiaffy 
that grievances ought to be redressed before suj^Mes 
are granted, is agreeable enou^ to law and reason: 
nor was Waller, if his biognq[i9ber maybe credited, 
such an extemy to ihe King, as not to wish his dis- 
tresses hghtened; for he rdates, " that the King 
sent particularly to Waller, to second hia demand 
of some subsidies to pay off the army; and Sir 
Henry Vane objecting against first voting a sup- 
ply, because the King would not acoept unless it 
came up to his proportion, Mr. Waller spoke ear- 
nestly to Sir Thomas Jermyn, comptroHer of the 
household, to save his master fir-om the efiects of 
so bold a falsity, * £ok,* he said, ' I am but a coun- 
try g^cLtleman, and cannot pretend to know the 
King's mind:* but Sir Thomas durst not contradict 
the secretary; and his son, the Earl of St. Albans, 
afterwards told Mr. WaHer, that Ins fitther'a cow- 
ardice ruined the King.'* 

In the Long Parliament, which, unhi^pily for 
the nation, met Nov. 3, 164*0, WaUer represented 
Agmondesham the third time ; and was considered 
by the discontented party as a man sufficiently 
trusty and acrimonious to be employed in nanag- 
ing the prosecution of Judge Crawley, fox his opi- 
nion in favour of ship-money ; and his speech shews 
that he did not disi^point their expectations. He 
was probably the more ardent, as his unde Hamp- 
den had been particularly engaged in the dispute, 
and, by a sentence which seems generally to be 
thought unconstitutional, particularly injured. 

He was not however a bigot to his par^, nor 

adopted all their opinions. When the great ques- 

tjon whether Episcopacy ow^t \a\^^ iholidied, 

was debated^ he spoke a^eaii%t the VxavoNsdassvn 
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cooQ^ w> YcasonMy, and so firmly, that it is not 
widKmt great itijury to his name that his speecih, 
wliidi was as foUows, has been hitherto omitted m 
Im works: 

* " There is no donbt but the sense of what 
this nation hath su£fer«d from the present Bishops 
hath fhrodnoed these complaints; and the appre- 
hensions men have of suffering the like in time to 
come, make so many desire the takii^ away of 
EpiseopBcy: but I conceive it is possible that we 
maj not, now, take a right measure of the minds 
of the people by their petitions; for, when they 
subscribed them, the Bishops were armed with a 
dangerous commission of making new canons, im- 
posii^ new oaths, and the like; but now we have 
disarmed them of that power. These petitioners 
lately did look upon Episcopacy as a beaHt armed 
widi horns and daws; but now that we have cut 
and pared them (and may, if we see cxasby yet re^ 
dnee it into nArrower bounds), It may, perhaps, be 
more agreeable. Howsoever, if they be still in 
pMBioiiy it becomes us soberly to consider the right 
w§e and antiquity thereof; SDodnot to comply fur- 
ther with a general desire^ than may stand with a 
general good. 

'^ We har^e already .shewed, that Epiiscopacy and 
Ibe evik thereof are mingled like water and oil ; 
we have also, in part, severed them; but I believe 
you will find, that our laws and the present go- 
vernment of the Church are mingled like wiiie and 
water ; so inseparable, that the abrogation of, at 
least, a hundred of our laws is desired in these pe- 

* TUfl spMeh bat been retrieved, from a paper printed at 
thel time^ by tbe writers of the PsriismeBtaiy History. Dt. J. 
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against tne Disnops ; wnicn^ i coniess, ratn 
cUnes me to their defence; for I look upon 
copacy as a counterscarp, or out- work; wt 
it be taken by this assault of the people, and, 
al, this mystery once revealed, That we mi 
ny them nothing when they ask it thus in i 
we may, in the next place, havq as hard a U 
defend our property, as we have lately had 
cover it from the Prerogative. If, by mtdti 
hands and petitions, they prevail for an equa 
things ecclesiastical, the next demand perhaj 
be Lex Agraria, the like equality in things ten 
" The Roman story tells us^ That whi 
people b^an to flock about the senate, ani 
more curious to direct and know what was 
than to obey, that Commonwealth soon a 
ruin: their Legem rogare grew quickly t< 
Legem ferre : and after, when their legio: 
found that they could make &Dictator« they 
sufiered the senate to. have a voice any m 
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IS as true that youdi, which is the season when 
learning is gotten, is not without amhitton ; nor 
wi^ ever take pains to excel in any thing, when 
there is not some hope of excelling o^ers in reward 
and dignity. 

^ There are two reasons chiefly alleged against 
our chmrch-govenmient. 

" Fixsi^ Scripture^ whichj as some men think, 
points out atto&er form. 

** Second^ The ahuses of the present superiors. 

** For Scripture, I will not dispute it in this place ; 
but I am confident that, whenever an equal divi- 
sion of lands and goods shall be desired, there will 
be as many places in Scripture found out, which 
seem to favour that, as there are now alleged against 
the pr^cy or preferment in the Church. And, as 
far abuses, where you ar^ now in the Remonstrance 
told what thil9 and that poor man halh suffered by 
die Bbhops, you may be presentc^i With a thousand 
inatatices ^f poor men that have received hard 
meanne from their landlords; and of worldly goods 
abated^ to the ii^ury of others, aiid disadvantage 
of die owabrs. 

* And therefore, Mr. Speaker, my humble mo- 
tion iSf That we may settle men's minds herein ; 
aiid^ hy a question, declare our resolution, to re- 
Jhrmf diat isj not to abolish Episcopacy.** 

It cannot but be wished that he, who could speak 
in thib manner, had been able to act with spirit and 
imiformity. 

When the Commons heg^n to set the royal au- 
thority at open defiance, Waller is said to have 
withdrawn from the house, and to have returned 
with the King's permission; and, when the King 
set up his standard, he sent him a tbbw«aw^\kXo^- 

u 3 



and spoke every day with impunity again 
sense and proceedinga of the House." 

Waller, as he continued to sit, was one > 
commissioners nominated by the ParUarn 
treat with the King at Oxford; and whei 
were presented, the King said to bim, " T 
yoii are the last, you are not the lowest m 
least in my &vour." Whitlock, who, being ai 
of the commissioners, was witness of tbis kin 



imputes it to the King's knowledge of the p 
which Waller appeared afWwar^ to havt 
engaged against the Parliament. Fenton,witt; 
probability, believes that his attempt to pr 
the royal cause arose from hia sensibihiy 
King's tenderness. Whidock says notlung 
behaviour at Oxford; he was sent with s 
others to add pomp to the commission, but n 
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frietids ; and, surve3aiig the wide extent of their con- 
versation, imagined that they found in the majority 
of all Tanks great disapprobation of the violence of 
the Commons, and unwillingness to continue the 
war. They knew that many favoured the King, 
whose fear concealed their loyalty; and many de- 
sired peace, though they durst not oppose the cla- 
mour for war; and they imagined that, if those 
who had these good intentions could be informed 
of their own strength, and enabled by intelligence 
to act together, they might overpower the fury of 
sedition, by refusing to comply with the ordinance 
for the twentieth part, and the other taxes levied 
for the support of the rebel army, and by imiting 
great numbers in a petition for peace. They pro- 
ceeded with great caution. Three only met in one 
place, and no man was allowed to impart the plot 
to more than two others ; so that, if any should be 
suspected or seized, more than three could not be 
endangered. 

Lord Conway joined in the design, and, Claren- 
dcm imagines, incidentally mingled, as he was a 
soldier, some martial hopes or projects, which, 
however, were only mentioned, tiie main design 
being to bring the loyal inhabitants to the know- 
ledge of each other ; for which purpose there was 
to be appointed one in every district, to distinguish 
the iriends of the King, the adherents to the Par- 
liament, and the neutrals. How far they proceed- 
ed does not appear ; the result of their enquiry, as 
Pym declared*, was, that within the walls, for one 
that was for the Royalists, there were three against 
them ; but that without the walls, for one that was 

* Parliamentary History, Vol. Xll. T>c.i. 
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against them^ there were fire for them. Whether 
this was said from knowledge or guess, was per^ 
haps never «iquired. 

It is the opimon of Clar^ddoHy that in WaDerV 
phm no violence or sai^uinary resistance was com-» 
jnrised; that he intended only to ahate die confi- 
dence of the rebels by publidc deeburations, and to 
weaken their power by an opposition to new sup- 
plies. This, in cakner times, and more than th^ 
is done without fear; but such was the acrimony 
of the Commons, that no method of obstructii^ 
them was safe. 

About this time another design was formed by 
Sir Nicholas Crispe, a man of loyalty that deserves 
perpetual remembrance: when he was a merchant 
in <^e city» he gave and procured the King, in Ym 
exigencies, an hundred thousand pounds; and, 
'when he was driven from the Exchange^ raised a 
r^ment, and commanded it. 

Sir Nicholas flattered himself with an optnton^ 
that some provocation would so much exasperate, 
or some opportunity so much encourage, the Kii^*s 
friends in die city, that they would break out in 
open resistance, and then would want only a lawful 
standard, and an authorised commander; and ex- 
torted from the King, whose judgment too fte- 
quendy yielded to importunity, a commission of 
array, directed to such as he thought proper to no^ 
minate, which was sent to London by the Lady 
Aubigney. She knew not what she carried^ but 
was to deliver it on the communication of a certain 
token which Sir Nicholas imparted. 

This commission could be only intended to lie 
ready till the time should Tec\yx\te *\^. 'Yo\v^n^ ^v- 
tempted to raise any forces, ivavi^\vwft>oefew osx- 
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tain destruction; it could be of use only when the 
forces should appear. This was, however, an act 
preparatory to martial hostihty. Crispe would un- 
doid>tedly have put an end to the session of Parh- 
ament, had his strength been equal to his zeal: 
and out of the design of Crispe, which involved 
very little danger, and that of Waller, which was 
an act purely civil, they compounded a horrid and 
dreadful plot. 

The discovery of Waller's design is variously re- 
lated. In " Clarendon's History" it is told, that a 
servant of Tomkyns, lurking behind the hangings 
when his master was in conference with Waller, 
heard enough to qualify him for an informer, and 
carried his inteUigence to Pym. A manuscript, 
quoted in the '* Life of Waller," relates, that " he 
was betrayed by his sister Price, and her Presby- 
terian chaplain, Mr. Goode, who stole some of his 
papers ; and, if he had not strangely dreamed the 
night before, that his sister had betrayed him, and 
thereupon burnt the rest of his papers by the fire 
lliat was in his chimney, he had certainly lost his 
life by it." The question cannot be decided. It 
is not unreasonable to beheve that the men in pow- 
er, receiving inteUigence from the sister, would em- 
ploy the servant of Tomkyns to listen at the con- 
ference, that they might avoid an act so offensive 
as that of destroying the brother by the sister's 
testimony. 

The plot was published in the most terrifick 
manner. On the 31st of May (1643), at a solemn 
fast, when they were listening to the sermon, a 
messenger entered the church, and communicated 
his errand to Pym, who whispered it to others that 
were placed near him, and then went with theixv 
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out of the ehurcb, leaving the reit in solkicade nod 
amaseraent. They inuneSiately wsmgrnoidB to pm^ 
per i^aeefl, and that tiigln wffpnkieaidd. Toitik^niB 
and Wallev; having yet traced noihiiig hm lAiat 
tetters had becsi intereepted, iroia which it affpear- 
ed that the Parliament and the eity Were soon to 
he delivered into the hands of the c«viAie#flk 

They perhaps yet knew littte thenadhres, b^end 
some general and indistinct notices. '* Bat Waller,'' 
says Clarendon, '^was so conlbiHided with fear, 
that he confessed whatever he had heard, uid, 
tiioiight, or seen; alt that he knew of himself, and 
all ^t he saspeeted of other8> wMioM c<meeflting 
any person of what ^sree i6t ^Mdity soever, w a»f 
d^Acourse which he had ei^r ttponaHy occasion e»- 
tertained with them ; what sncb and such ladies of 
great honom*, to whom, ttpon the etedit of his wit 
and great reputation, he had been sidmiitted, had 
spoke to him in their chambers upon the proceed- 
ings in the Houses, and how they had encouraged 
him to oppose them; what correspondence and in-« 
tercourse they had with some ministers of state at 
Oxford, and how they had conveyed all intelligenee 
thither." He accused the Earl of Portland and 
Lord Conway as co-operatii^ in the transaction;, 
and testified t^ait the Earl of Northumberland had 
declared himself dii^iosed in favour of any attempt 
that might check the violence of the Parlissnent, 
and reconcile them to the King. 

He undoubtedly oonfessed much which they 
could never have discovered, and perhaps some- 
what which they would wish to have been sap^ 
jpfessed; fat it h inconvenient, in the con^ct of 
hctiom, to have that d\«atfec\kAi Vxm^iavl Nthixili 
cannot safely be punished. 
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Tomkyns was seized on the same night with 
WidHer, «id appears likewise to have partaken of 
has oowardioe; for he gave nodce of Crispe's com- 
BHMdon of array, of which Clarendon never knew 
how it was discovered. Temkyta had been sent 
with the token aj^Knnted, to demand it from Lady 
Auingney, and hiad buried it in his garden, where, 
by Us direcdoD, it was dug up ; and dius the re- 
bels obtained, what Clarendon confesses them to 
have bad, the original copy. 

It can raise no wonder that they formed one plot 
oat of these two designs, however remote from each 
otheTy when they saw the same agent emj^oyed in 
both, and fovmd the commission of array in the 
haada of ham who was ^nployed in cctiecting the 
opinions and afiections of tbe people. 

Of the plot, dius combined, they took care to 
mtke tlie most. They sent F^m among the citi-^ 
lenp, to tell them of llieir imminent danger, and 
happy escape; and inform them tiiat the design 
was, ** to seiae tbe Lord Mayor and all the Com- 
mittee of Militia, and would not spare one of them." 
They drew up a vow and covenant, to be taken by 
every member of either House, by wlndi he de- 
clared his detestation of all conspiracies against the 
Parliament, and his resolution to detect and oppose 
lliem. They then appointed a day of thanksgiving 
for this wonderful delivery; which shut out, says 
Clarendon, all doubts whether there had been such 
a deliverance, and whether the plot was real or 
fictitious. 

On June 11, the Earl of Portland and Lord 
Conway were committed, one to the custody of the 
Mayor, and the other of <lie Sheriff: but their lands 
and goods were not seised. 



jfenton's edition. " Hut tor me,' says lu 
had never known any thing of this busineaf 
was prepared for Miother; and therefore I 
imagine why you should hide it so far aa 
tract your own ruin by concealing it, and 
ing unreasonably to hide that truu, which 
you already is, and will every day be mad< 
manifeat. Can you imagine yourself bount 
nour to keep that secret, which is aheady r 
by another? or possible it should still be a 
which is known to one of the other sex.? — 
persist to be cruel to yourself for their sal 
deserve it not, it will nevertheless be made 
ere long, I fear, to your ruin. Surely, if I 
hi^pineas to wait on you, I could move 
compassionate both yourself and me, who, 
rate as my case is, am desirous to die with 
Dour of being known to have declared thi 
You have no reason to contend to hide whi 
ready revealed — inconsiderately to tfarov 
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he doth lipprehend a very cruel, long, and ruinous 
restraint: — He therefore prays, that he may not 
find the effects of Mr. Waller's threats, hy a long, 
and dose imprisonment; but may be speedify 
brought to a legal trial, and then he is confident 
the vanity and falsehood of those informations 
whidi hiave been given against him will appear." 

In consequence of this letter, the Lords ordered 
Portland and Waller to be confronted; when the 
(me-4epeated his charge, and the other his denial. 
The examination of die plot being continued (Ju- 
ly 1), Thinn, usher of the house of Lords, depos- 
^ that Mr. Waller having had a conference with 
the Lord Portland in an upper room. Lord Port- 
land said, when he came down, *'Do me the fevour 
to teQ my Lord Northumberland, that Mr. Waller 
has extremely pressed me to save my own life and 
hiSy by throwing the blame upon the Lord Conway 
and the Earl of Northumberland." 

Waller, in his letter to Portland, tells him of the 
leasons which he could urge with resistless efficacy 
in a personal conference; but he over-rated his 
<QWii oratory; his vehemence, whether of persua<- 
•akm or entreaty, was returned with contempt. 

One of his arguments with Portland is, that the 
plot is already known to a woman. This woman 
was doubtless Lady Aubigney, who, upon this oc- 
casion, was committed to custody; but who, in re- 
ality, when she delivered the commission, knew not 
what it was. 

The Parliament then proceeded against the con- 
spirators, and committed their trial to a coundl of 
.war. Tomkyns and Chaloner were hanged near 
their own doors. Tomkyns, when he came to die, 
aaid it was a foolish bttsiness ; and mdeed \![v&t^ 
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BBOit of either Criape'e or Waller'a plot. 

The Eail o£ Northumberlaiid, being i 
£>r [MvsecutJaa, was only once examined 1 
Lords. The Eail of Portland and Lord 
penieting to ieaj the cha^e, and no testi 
Waller's yet appearing against them, wei 
kmg imprisonmeot, admitted to baiL H 
Kinjf a messenger, wha carried the letters t 
died the night befiwe his trial. Hampde 
death, petnape by Ae interest of his &u 
WM Ic^ in prison to the end of his lif 
wbrOK names were insKted in the oomi 
atray were not capitally punished, as it 
be proved that they had consented to 
nomination; but they nere considered 
nants, and tbur estatss were seized* 

" Waller, thot^ confessedly," says C 
" the most guilty, with incredible dissimu 
iected such a remixse of conscience, tht 
ISM put off^ out of Christian compassic 
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luni (B. TU.). The iqpeech, to which Clarendon 
aicribes the preservation of his dear-bought life, 
if inserted in his works. The greact historian, how- 
erer, seems to have been mistaken in relating that 
he prevailed in the principal part of his supplica- 
tion, not te be tried by a Council of War ; for, ac- 
cording to Whitlock, he was, by expulsion from the 
HoBse, abandoned to the tribunal which he so 
madi dreaded, and, being tried md condemned, 
was reprieved by Essex : but after a year*8 impri- 
sonmeBt, in which time resentment grew less acri« 
iBonioiis, paying a fine of ten thousand pounds, 
he was permitted to recollect himself m another 
comttry. 

Of his behaviour in this part of his life, it is not 
necessary to direct the reader's opinion. *' Let ua 
not," um his last ingenious biograjdier, ^' condemn 
hka wim nntempered severity, because he was not 
a prodigy which the world hath seldom seen, be- 
caoae his character indnded not the poet, the ora- 
tor, and the hero." 

¥or the place of his exile he chose France, and 
stayed some time at Roan, where his daughter 
Mugaret was bom, who was afterwards his fa- 
vourite, and his amanuensis. He then removed 
to Paris, where he lived with great splendor and 
hospitality ; and from time to time amused him- 
self with poetry, in which he sometimes speaks of 
the xeb^, and their usurpation, in the Natural lan- 
guage of an honest man. 

At last it became necessary, for his support, to 
sdl his wife's jewels ; and being reduced, as he 
said, at last to the rump^ewel, he solicited from 
Cromwell permission to return, and obtained it by 
the interMt of colonel Scroop, to whoxa b^ ^\^^^ 

Xfi 
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was married. Upon the remains of a fortune which 
the danger of his life had very much diminished^ 
he lived at Hall-barn, a house built by himself very 
near to Beaconsfield, where his mother resided^ 
His mother, though related to Cromwell and 
Hampden, was zealous for the royal cause, and, 
when Cromwell visited her, used to reproach him ; 
he, in return, would throw a napkin at her, and 
say he would not dispute with his aunt; but find- 
ing in tiihe that she acted for the Kii^, as well as 
talked, he made her a prisoner to her own daughter, 
in her own house. If he would do any thing, he 
could not do less. 

Cromwell, now Protector, received Waller, as his 
kinsman, to famiHar conversation. Waller, as he 
used to relate, found him sufficiently versed in an- 
cient history ; and when any of his enthusiastick 
friends came to advise or consult him, could some- 
times overhear him discoursing in the cant of the 
times : but, when he returned, he would say, "Cou- 
sin Waller, I must talk to these men in dieir own 
way:" and resumed the common style of con- 
versation. 

He repaid the Protector for his favours (1654) 
by the famous Panegyrick, which has been always 
considered as the first of his poetical productions. 
His choice of encomiastick topicks is very judici- 
ous ; for he considers Cromwell in his exaltation, 
without enquiring how he attained it ; there is con- 
sequently no mention of the rebel or. the regicide. 
All the former part of his hero's life is veiled with 
shades ; and nothing is brought to view but the 
chief, the governor, the defender of England's ho- 
nour, and the enlarger oi Yiex ^oToasioTv* . The act 
of violence by wbic\i Vve oSiXsMi^ xicL^ vs^stwsfis^ 
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power is lightly treated, and decently justified. It 
was certainly to be desired tliat die detestable 
boad should be dissolved, which had destroyed the 
Church, murdered the King, and filled the nation 
with tumult and oj^ression ; yet Cromwell had not 
the right of dissolving them, for all that he had 
done befcnre could be justified only by supposing 
them invested with lawful authority. But com- 
biaatioiiB of wickedness would overwhelm the 
world by the advantage which licentious principles 
afford, did not those, who have long practised per- 
fidy, grow faithless to each other. 

In the poem on the war with Spain are some 
passages at least equal to the best parts of the Pa- 
negyrick; and in &e conclusion the poet ventures 
yet « higher flight of flattery, by recommending 
loyalty to Cromwell and the nation. Cromwell was 
very desirous, as appears from his conversation, 
lehted by Whitlod^ of adding the title to the 
power of monarchy, and is supposed to have been 
withheld firom it partly by fear of the army, and 
pertly by fear of the laws, which, when he should 
govern by the name of King, would have restrain-* 
ed his authority. When, therefore, a deputation 
waa solemnly sent to invite him to the Crown, he, 
after a long conference, revised it; but is said to 
have fainted in his coach when he parted from 
them. 

The poem on the death of the Protector seems 
to have be^n dictated by real veneration for his 
]iM9DDory» Dryden and Sprat wrote on the same 
oecaiion; but diey were young men, struggling 
lata notiee, and hoping lor some favour from the 
xding party. Waller had little to expect: he had 
reeeived nothing but his pardon from Cromwell^ 

X3 



gree oipontT OTid piety to Charlet the-Fi 
transferring the same power arid piety 
Cromwell; now inviting Oliver to take tt 
and then congratuJatiiig Charles the Seco 
recovered right. Neither Cromwell no 
could Tal«e his testimony aa the efEect c 
tion, or receive his pruses as efiuBioDS of r 
thejr could consider them but as the labi 
Tention, and the tribute of dependence. 

Poets, indeed, profess fiction ; but the 1 
end of fiction is the conveyance of truth 
that has flattery ready for all whom the vi 
of the world happen to exalt, must be set 
prostituted mind, that may retain the gliti 
bat has lost the dignity of virtue. 

The Congratulation was considered as i 
poetical merit to thePanegyrick; and it is 
that, when the King told Waller of the 
he answered, " Poets, Sir, succeed better 
thftn in truth." 
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of Btrugi^ing without success, and suffering with- 
out despair. A life of escapes and indigence could 
supply poetry with no splendid images. 

In the first Parliament sumpioned by Charle» 
the Second (March 8, 1661), Waller sat for Hast- 
ings in Sussex, and served for different places in all 
the Parliaments of that reign. In a time when 
fiuDcy and gaiety were the most powerful recom- 
mendations to regard, it is not likely that Waller 
was forgotten. He passed his time in the company 
that was highest, both in rank and wit, from which 
even his obstinate sobriety did not exclude him. 
Though he drank water, he was enabled by his fer- 
tility of mind to heighten the mirth of Bacchana- 
lian assemblies; and Mr. SaviUe said, that ''no 
man in England should keep him company without 
drinking, but Ned Waller." 

The praise given him by St. Evremond is a proof 
of his reputation;, for it was only by his reputation 
that be could be known as a writer, to a man who, 
though he Uved a great part of a long life upon an 
Kngiuth pension, never condescended to understand 
the language of the nation that maintained him. 

In Parliament, ''he was," says Burnet, "the de- 
light of the house, and, though old, said the liveliest 
things of any among them." This, however j is said 
in hb account of the year seventy-five, when Waller 
was only seventy. His name as a speaker occurs 
ofWn in Grey's Collections ; but I have found no 
extracts that can be more quoted as exhibiting sal- 
lies of gaiety than cogency of argument. 

He was of such consideration, that his remarks 
were circulated and recorded. When the Duke of 
York's influence was high, both in Scotland and 
England, it drew, says Burnet, a livelY ieAfi,cX\Qw 
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from Waller, the celebrated wit. He said, ^tb^ 
Hame of CommcM had resolved that the Buke 
should not reign after the King^a death ; but liie 
Kinff, in oppoaition to them, had resolved that he 
should re%n even in hia life." If there appear ao 
extraordinary Uveimeta in thia remark^ ytt itai^^ 
oeption proves the speaker to have ben a cefan 
knf$ed wkj ta have lad a name which ^ae men of 
wit were proud of mentioning. 

He did not sufibr his reputation ta die gradnaUy 
awa}^ which may easily happen in a long life^ fant 
ren^ved hia claim to poetkau distinction firom tinia 
to time, as eeeaaiima wese oifeied, either by pdb» 
lick events or private inoidanta; and oontenting 
himself with the influence of his Muse, or loving 
quiet better tiian influence, he never accepted any 
office of magistracy. 

He was not, however, without some attention to 
his fortune I for he asked firom the King (in 1665) 
the provostship of Eton college, and obtained it; 
but Clarendon refused to put &e seal to the grant, 
aU^pbg that it could be hdd only by a cksrgynian. 
It is known that Sir Henry Wotton <}ualified him- 
self for it by deacon's orders. 

To this opposition the Bwgraphia imputes the 
violence and acnmony with which Waller joined 
Buckingham's fiic^on in the prosecution of Cl»- 
rendoB. The motive w«s iQiberal and dishonest, 
and shewed that more than sixty years bad not 
been able to teach him mcwality. His accusation 
is such as conscience can hanUy be siq»posed to 
dictate without the help of malice. *^ We were 
to be governed by Janizaries instead of Parlia* 
tnenta, and are in dan^ex ^toxn. ^ ^wx«ie j^ 
than that of the fifth oi '^ovcwJfeef, ^»,M 'iMfc 
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hbrds and Commons had been destroyed, there 
had been a succession; but here both had been 
destroyed for ever." This is the language of a man 
who is glad of an opportunity to ran, and ready ta 
sacrifice truth to interest at one time, and to anger 
at -another. 

A year after the Chancellor's banishment, ano- 
ther vacancy gave him encouragement for another 
petition, which the King referred to the council, 
who, after hearing the question argued by lawyers 
£>r three days, determined that the office could be 
hM only by aclergynum, according to the act of 
vniformity, since the provosts had always received 
iffistitution as for a parsonage from the bishops of 
Lincoln. The King then said, he could not break 
the law which he had made ; and Dr. Zachary 
Cradock, famous far a single sermon, at most for 
two sermons, was chosen by the Fellows. 

That he asked any thing else is not known; it 
is certain that he obtained nothing, though he con- 
tinued obsequious to the Court through the rest of 
OiarW^ reign. 

At the accession of King James (in 1685) he was^ 
chosen for Parliament, being then fourscore, at Salt— 
ash in Cornwall; and wrote a Presage of the 
Downfall of the Turkish Empire, which he pre- 
sented to the King on his birth-day. It is re- 
marked, by his commentator, Fenton, that in read- 
ing Tasso he had early imbibed a veneration for 
the heroes of the Holy War, and a zealous enmity 
to the Turks, which never left him. James, how- 
ever, having soon after begun what he thought a 
Holy War at home, made haste to put all molesta^- 
don of the Turks out of his powei. 
Jjuneg treated him with kindneas aa^diiaxof^i^vc^^ 
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of wUdi htlmtm mn^igarrnhfiiii^mm^oiim 
life. OsP:4iortdtii|^lii«iiiitodie«lM»^ 
aab^d. km ImW Im bkd one of A0 j^^ 
ey^" etid Wdkr, ''we dwn, tad I do Mt kndv 
it.*' Tim %mg mid j^w»ib9PAiaemtd Omig^ 
<< She if," said Waller, "like the greateal wonai 
iaAepwM." I1i«KiBga«kedi«kov^diet;«ai 

9aid Ike Kfa^ '•' yon ahmdd tbiak sot hat I mm 
ecnfMiahe liad n wwe aottooiL*' '^^indt fiit»" aiii 
WaBer» ''jM y«a ever hmom » Aial jdwar ffc.|fig 
oBel" Siidk ja 4»«lovy»^d«<iiI qnceheaiffai 
foiaa oAar jiMo« Faeifted aaekin^ andacnaaaa 
pUea^ ^ laoae alMMit Aia wwU» aad are aampMi 
aufiOMH^ to tboae iiImiii it BBay be the fiaMi 
to edd^vattb . 

Wlun the King knew that he vaa afeank ft 
marry Us daem^ler lo Dr* Birch, « detfynaa^ la 
ordeired a French gentleman to tell hisi, that " fhc 
Kiiig wondered he could think of marryiag hii 
daughter to a Ming Church." *< The King," aMil 
Waller, " does me great honour, in taking nocke 
of my domestick imaini; buft I haive Uvad lan^ 
enough to obaenre that this falling Ckurch has gol 
atrick of riabg again." 

He took notice to his friends of the King*a con* 
duct; and said that " he would be left like a whak 
upon die strand." Whether he was privy ta an^ 
of the transaefeions whith ended in the Remhriaoai 
is not known. His heir joined the Prinea d 
Orange. 

Having now attained an age beyond vi^iiich .dM 
laws of nature seldom su&r life to be fYxtendedi 
otherwise than by a fiiture state, he seems to haw 
turned hia mind u|knl preparatkm for Ae deeimm 
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hovoTy afid therefore consecrated his poetry to devo- 
tion. It 18 pleasing to discover that his |nety was 
without weakness ; that his intellectual powers con- 
tmiied v^orous; and that the^lines which he com- 
posed when hey for age, could neither read nor 
wrUey are not inferior to the efiusions of his youth. 

Towards the decline of life, he bought a small 
hoiue, with a little land, at Coleshill ; and said, '^he 
should be glad to die, like the stag, where he was 
roiuied.'* This, however, did not happen. When 
he was at Beaconsfield, he found his legs grow* 
torald: he went to Windsor, where Sir Charle!s 
Scarborough then attended the King, and request- 
ed him, as both a friend and a physician, to tell 
him, wkat that swelling meant. ** Sir," answered 
Scarborough, "your blood will run no longer." 
Waller repeated some lines of Virgil, and went 
home tocQe. 

Ab the disease increased upon him, he composed 
hims^ fo his departure; and calling upon Dr. 
Birch to give him the holy sacrament, he desired 
his children to take it with him, and made an ear- 
nest declaration of his faith in Christianity. It 
now appeared what part of his convefrsadon with 
the Gmit could be remembered with delight. He 
rdated, that being present when the Duke^ of 
Buckingham talked profanely before King Charles^ 
he said to him, " My Lord, I am a great deal older 
than your Ghrace, and have, I believe, heard more 
arguments for Atheism than ever your Grace did ; 
but I have lived long enough to see there is nothing 
in them ; and so, I hope, your Grace will." 

He died October 21, 1687, and was buried at 
Beaconsfield, with a monument erected by his 
wifft executors, for which Ryttier wrote iVa viv- 
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scription, and which I hope is now rescue 
dilapidation. 

He left several children by his second w 
whom, his daughter was married to Dr. 
Benjamin, the eldest son, was disinherite 
aent to New Jersey, as wanting common 
standing. Edmund, the second son, inheri 
estate, and represented Agmondesham in 
ment, but at last turned Qiiaker. Willia 
third son, was a merchant in London. Si 
the fourth, was an eminent Doctor of Lai/v 
one of the Commissioners for the Union. T 
said to have been a fifUi, of whom no accoi 
descended. 

The character of Waller, both moral an< 
lectual, has been drawn by Clarendon, to w] 
was fiuniliarly known, widi nicety, which cf 
none to whom he was not known can pres 
emulate. It is therefore inserted here, wit 
remarks as others have supplied ; after whi 
thing remains but a critical examination 
poetry. 

" Edmund Waller," says Clarendon, " wj 
to a very fair estate, by the parsimony, or ft 
of a wise father and mother: and he thoug 
commendable an advantage, that he reso] 
improve it with his utmost care, upon whid 
nature he was too much intent; and, in o 
that, he was so much reserved and retired, 
was scarce ever heard of, till by his addrc 
dexterity he had gotten a very rich wife 
city, against all the recommendation and ( 
nance and authority of the Court, which w 
roi^hly engaged on the behalf of Mr. Crof 
which used to be successful, in that age. 
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iaxf oppodtion. He had the good fortune to h«ve 
an aJlianoe and friendship with Dr. Morley, who 
had anristed and instructed him in the readmg 
nHB^good books, to which his natural parts and 
promptitude inclined him, especially the poets; 
and. ait the age when other men used to give over 
writing Terses (for he was near thirty years when 
he first engf^^ himself in that exarcise, at least 
diat-he was known to do so), he surprised the 
town with two or three pieces of that kind; as if a 
tenth Muse had been newly bora to cherish droop- 
iag poetry>. The Doctor at that time brought him 
into that company which was most celebrated for 
gbod couTersadon; where he was received and 
esteemed with great applause and respect. He was 
ff very pleasant discourser, in earnest and in jest, 
aiid dierefore very grateful to all kind of company, 
where he was not the less esteemed for beii^ very 
ridi* 

" He had been even nursed in parliaments, whore 
he sat when he was very young; and so, when they 
were resumed again (after a long intermission), he 
appeared in those assemblies with great advantage ; 
luiViBg a grac^ul way of speaking, and by think- 
ing mneh on several arguments, (which his temper 
and complexion, that had much of melancholick, 
indined him to), he seemed often to speak upon 
tfae= sudden, when the occasion had only adminis- 
tered the opportunity of saying what he had tho- 
roughly considered, which gave a great lustre to 
all he said; which yet was rather of deUght than 
weight. There needs no more be said to extol the 
excellence and power of his wit, and pleasantness 
of his coBTVteraation, than that it was of magnitude 
enqnuflh to cover a world of very great faulta\ th&t 

VOL. /. T 
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is, so to cover them, that they were not taken nO' 
tice of to his reproach ; viz, a narrownesa in hia 
nature to the lowest degree; an ahjectnesa and 
want of courage to support him in any virttiouft 
undertaking; an insinuation and servile flattery to 
the height, the vainest and most imperious natinre 
could be contented with ; — that it preserved and 
won his life from those who were most resolved 
to take it» and in an occasion in which he ought 
to have been ambitious to have lost it; and then 
preserved him again from the reproadi and con- 
tempt that was due to him fcxr so preserving it^ 
and for vindicating it at such a price ; that it biid 
power to reconcile him ta those whom he had 
most offended and provoked; and continued to 
his age with that rare fehcity, that his company 
was acceptable where his spirit was odious-;, and 
he was at least pitied where he was most detestedJ* 
Such is the account of Clarendon ; on which it may 
not be improper to make some remarks. 

** He was very little known till he had' obtained 
a rich wife in the city*" 

He obtained a rich wife about the age of three*' 
and-twenty ; an age before which few men are con- 
spicuous much to their advantage. He was known, 
however, in Parliament and at Court; and^- if he 
spent part of his time in privacy, it is not unrea- 
sonable to suppose, that he endeavoured the im- 
provement of his mind as well as of his fortune. 

That Clarendon might misjudge the motive of 
his retirement is the more probable, because he 
has evidently mistaken the commencement of his 
poetry, which he supposes him not to have at- 
tempted before thirty. As his first pieces were 
perhaps not printed, the succession of his compo- 
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«idon was not known^ and Clarendon, who can- 
iiot be imagined to have been very studious of po- 
etry, did hot rectify his first opinion by consulting 
Waller's book. 

Clarendon observes, that he was introduced to 
the wits of the age by Dr. M orley ; but the writer 
of his life relates that he was already among them, 
when, hearing a noise in the street, and enquiring 
the cause, they found a son of Ben Jonson under 
an arrest. This was Morley, whom Waller set 
tree at the expence of one hundred pounds, took 
liim into the country as director of his studies, 
and then procuiaed him admission into the company 
of the friends of literature. Of this fact Claren- 
don had a nearer knowledge than the biographer, 
and is therefoire more to be credited. 

The account of Waller's parliamentary doquence 
IB seconded by Burnet, who, though he calls him 
-••the delight of the House," adds, that'* he was only 
-concerned to say that which should make him be 
applauded; he never laid the business of the House 
to heart, being a vain and empty^ though a witty 



man.*' 



Of his Insinuation and flattery it is not unrea- 
4Bonable to believe that the trutib was told. As- 
«ham, in his elegant description of those whom in 
modem language we term Wits, says, that they are 
4)penflatterers, afid privy mockers. Waller shewed 
a litde of both, when, upon sight of the Dutch- 
ess of Newcastle's verses on the Death of a Stag, 
he declared that he would give all his own compo- 
sitions to have written them; and, being charged 
with the exorbitance of his adulation, answered, 
that '* nothing was too much to be given, that a 
lady might be saved from the displace ot «nl^\ "^^ 

t2 
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had his ; lyp o c riiy ;baaft mnfinri il» jnidi Mw- 
actions, be waAt hsve been frnpiwi, th(fnH|h ntit 

lady/? 

Wal <fiMt, Jgr ibAiM^ . Ae rrtiiMi- « /e0K^yml^* 
From OnubwII IieSad dcyiir4iia iwad; Md:ftom 
iChaiilfli ihe .'Soeood* idio .ddUbt^ ia Jui fieol- 
pai^y hm ohtm^Mnlf Ae jpanMD ef lii» jriarifWi 
;Ham]pdi«, iwd dim imm^dmiliitmfitaalk mH* 

Jkk fiv as .novicGtaM isaii M tiMoe Am. Ae 
.whole pC Jbit liiRliBg iind Ua «Q^ 
bitualfy and daEbmldf a iflciead ia wnwatdif- 
His denailiaM imaanUi i fa^^yf^ aay awiBBjAJftnim 
his ccmnefadmJtJiAL Hampden, ftnrvrfaaaB aalse-fce 
prosecuted Gxawley with^eat bittarnesa ; and die 
invective Yvhich he pronounced on thait oocaaion 
WJS3 BQ popidary that itwenty thousand eoptes ^are 
said by lualdogniphfir to -have been aokL in one day. 

It is confessed that his faults stiU left him many 
friends, at jesist man^ oompaniQiiB. ' Hia icomavial 
power of pleaaingia uniTenaUy acknowledged; but 
those who conversed with Isam intimaitely„ &mDd. 
him not only passionate, eapeoially in hia old age^ 
but resentfiil^ ao that the interpositioii of firiei^ 
was sometimes necessary. 

His wit and his poetry natundly connected him 
with the polite writers of his time: he waa joined 
with Lord Budshurst in Ahe translatian of Cor- 
neille'sPcaaopey; and is said to have added hia help 
to that of <5awley in the original ifjaaji^t of tae 
^^earsal. 
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The care of his fortune, which Clarendon im- 
putes to him in a degree little less than criminal, 
was either not constant or not successfol ; for, having 
inhi^ted a patrimony of three thousand five hun« 
dred pounds a-year in the time of James the First, 
and^augmented it at least by one wealthy marriage, 
he left, about the time of die Revolution, an in- 
come of not more than twelve or thirteen hundred ; 
which, when the different value of money is reck- 
«ied, will be found perhaps not more than a fourth 
part of what he once possessed. 

Of this diminution, part was the consequence of 
the gifls which he was forced to scatter, and the 
fine which he was condemned to pay at the de- 
tection of his plot; and, if his estate as is related 
in his life was sequestered, he had probably con- 
tracted debts when he lived in exile; for we are 
told, that at Paris he lived in splendour, and was 
the only Bngtishman^ except the Lord St. Albans, 
that kept a tables 

His unlucky plot compelled him to sell a thou- 
Banda-year; of the waste of the rest there is ho 
account, except that he is confessed by his biogra- 
I^er to have been a bad oeconomist. He seems to 
have deviated from the common practice ; to have 
been a hoarder in his first years, and a squanderer 
in his last. 

Of his course of studies, or choice of books, no- 
thmg is known more than that he professed him- 
self unable to read Chapman's translation of Ho- 
mer without rapture. His opinion concerning 
the duty of a poet is contained in his declaration, 
that " he would blot from his works any line that 
did not contain some motive to virtue." 

y3 
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Th£ cb^actesrs by whi(^ W^Uer intended US dii- 
tinguish Jbiijf writjngB, ^e ^pritelineas and dignity ; 
in his spialler pi^Pf he endeaFoyrs to b^ gay; in 
the larger, to he gre^t* Of his ^iry and light' pro- 
ductions, the chief source is gaUaqtry, that ^ten-* 
tive reverepce of female e}^ceUepce which haa de- 
scended to us from the Gothic ages. As his po- 
ems are commonly pccasicmal, and bi? address^, 
personal* he was not so hberally supplied with 
grand aa with soft images ; fox beauty is naore ea- 
sily found than magnanimity. 

The delicacy which he cultivated, v^tr^intf him 
to a certain nicety and cautioni eren when be writes 
upon the slightest matter. He has, therefore, in 
his whole volume, nothiiig burlesque, and seldom 
any thing ludicrous or fasuliar. He seems always 
to do his best; though his subjects are often un- 
worthy of his care. It is not easy to think with" 
out some contempt on an author whq is growing 
illustrious in his own opinion by verses, at one time, 
" To a Lady who can do any thing but sleep when 
she pleases ;" at another, " To a Lady who can sleep 
when she pleases;" now, " To a Lady on her 
passing through a crowd of people;" then, ** On 
a braid of divers colours woven by four fair Ladies ;" 
" On a tree cut in paper;" or, " To a Lady, from 
whom he received me copy of verses on the paper- 
tree, which for many years had been missing." 

Genius now and then produces a lucky trifle. 
We stiU read the Dove of Anacreon, and Sparrow 
of Catullus ; and the writer naturally pleases him- 
self with a performance, which owes nothing to the 
subject. But compositions, merely pretty, have 
the fate of other pretty things, and are quitted in 
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Cune^lpr fpttlething iMttfid ; diey are flowers fragi^nt 
and fair, but of short duration; or they are bios- 
■oms to he v^dued only as they foretel fruits. 

Among Waller's little poems are some, which 
their excdlency ought to secure from oblivion; 
asy Tq Amoretf tompsaing the different modes of 
T^^d with which he looks on her and Sacharissa ; 
and the ve^se? On liOve^ that hem^f Anger, in hasty 

In others he is not equally successful; some- 
times his thoughts are deficient, and somedmes 
hia expression. 

The numbers ^ure not alw^s musiqal ; as , 

Fair Venosp in thv soft arms 

Tbe gqd of rage confine : 
For thy whispers are the charqis 

Which onl^ can divert his fierce design. 
What though he fVown, and to tumult c}o incline ; 

Thou the fianie 

Kindled in his breast canst tame 
With that snow which unmelted lies on thine. 

He seldom indeed fetches an amorous senti- 
ment from the depthi^ of science; bis thoughts are 
for the most part easily understood^ ai^d his images 
such as the superficies of nature readily supplies ; 
he has a just claim to popularity, because he writes 
to common degrees of knowledge; and is free at 
least from philosophical pedantry, unless perhaps 
the end of a song To the Sun may be excepted, in 
which he is too much a Copernican. To which 
may be added, the simile of the Pakn in the 
Tieraesi On herpassmg tkrougha crowd; and aline 
lA a mor^ serioua po<un on the iteftoratton, about 
vipers and treacle, which can only be understood 
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by those who happen to know the composition of 

the Theriaca, 

His thoughts are sometimes hyperbolical, and 

his images unnatural: 

—The i^ants adoiire« 
No leu than those of old did Orpheus' l^re; 
If she sil down, with tops all towards her bow'd. 
They round about her into arbours crowd : • 

Or if she walks, in even ranks they stand. 
Like some well- marshal' d and obsequious band. 

In another place: 

While in the park I sing, the listening deer 
Attend ray passion, and forget to fear: 
When to the beeches I report my flame. 
They bow their heads, as if they felt the same : 
To gods appealing, when I reach their bowers. 
With loud complaints they answer me in showers. 
To thee a wild and cruel soul is given. 
More deaf than trees and prouder than the PTeaTen I 

On the head of a stag« 

O fertile head ! which every year 
Could such a crop of wonder bear ! 
The teeming £arth did never bring. 
So soon, so hard, so huge a thing: 
Which might it never have been cast. 
Each year's growth added to the last. 
These lofty branches had supply'd 
The Earth's bold sons' prodigious pride : 
Heaven with these engines had been scal'd. 
When mountains heap'd on mountains fail'd. 

Sometimes, having succeeded in the first part, 
he makes a feeble conclusion. In the song of 
" Sacharissa's and Amoret's Friendship," the two 
last stanzas ought to have been omitted. 
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His images of galkntry axe not always in the 
highest degree deficate. 

Then shAll my love this doubt displace. 
And gain such trost, that I may come 

And banquet sometimeft on thy ^e. 
But make my conatant meals at hurae. 

Some applications may be thought too remote 
and unconsequential; as in the verses on the Ladif 
Dancing : 

The sun in figures such 98 these 
Joys with the moon to play: 

To the sweet strains they adranee* 
Which do Msalt from their own spheres ; 

As this nymph's dance 
Moves with the numbers which #he hears. 

Sometimes a thought which might perhaps fill 
a distidi, is expanded and attaiuated lall it grows 
weak and almost eyanescent. 

.Chlori^! since first opr calip of peace 

Was frighted hcnce^ this jgood we find> 
Your favours with 3'opr fears increase. 

And growing tnisehiefs make yon kind. 
80 the fair tree, which still preserves 

Her fruit, and state, whtie no wind blows,. 
In storms from (hat uprightness .swerves; 

,A,nd the glad earth about her strows 
With treasure from her yielding boughs.. 

His images are not always ilistinct; as, in the 
following passage, he confounds Love as a person 
with Lotie as a passicm: 

Some other nymphs, with colours faint. 
And pencil slow, may Cupid paint, 
And a weak heart in time destroy ; 
She has a stamp, and prints the Boy: 
GJAn, with a single look, inflame 
The coldest breast, the rudest latnc» 
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His sallies of casual flattery are sometimes de^ 
gant and happy, as tbat m return for the Silver 
Pen; and. sometimes empty and trifling, as that 
upon the Card torn by the Queen. There are a 
few lines, written in the Dutchess*s Tasso, which 
he is said hy Fenton to have kept a smnmer mider 
correction. It happened to Waller, as to others, 
that his success was not always in proportion to 
his lahour. 

Of these petty compositions, neither the beau- 
ties nor the faults deserve much attention. The 
amorous verses have this to recommend them, that 
they are less hyperbolical than those of some other 
poets. Waller is not always at the last gasp; he 
does not die of a frown nor live upon a smile. 
There is, however too much love, and too many 
trifles. Little things are made too important; and 
the Empire of Beauty is represented as exertii^ 
its influence further than can be allowed by the 
multiplicity of human passions, and the variety of 
human wants. Such books, therefore, may be 
considered as shewing the world under a false ap- 
pearance ; and, so far as they obtain credit from 
the young and unexperienced, as misleading ex- 
pectation, and misguiding practice. 

Of his nobler and more weighty performances, 
the greater part is panegyrical : for of praise he 
was very lavish, as is observed by his imitator, 
Lord Lansdown : 

No satyr stalks within the hallowed ground. 

But queens and heroines, kings and gods abound; 

Glory, and arms^ and love are all the sound. 

In the first poem, on the danger of the Prince 
on the coast of Spain, there is a puerile and ridi- 
culous mention of Arion at the b^inning; and 
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the last paragraph, on the Cable, is in part ridicu- 
lously mean, and in part ridiculously tumid. The 
poan, however, is such as may be justly praised,, 
without much allowance for the state of our poe- 
try and language at that time. 

The two next poems are upon the King's heha- 
viour at the death of Buckingham^ and upon his 
Naoy, 

- He has, in the first, used the Pagan deities with 
great propriety: 

Twu want of sach a precedent as this. 

Made the old Heatheos frame their gods amiss. 

In the poem on the Navy, those lines are very 
noble, which suppose the King's power secure 
minst a second Deluge; so noble, that it were 
annost criminal to remark the mistake of centre for 
svrface, or to say that the empire of the sea would 
be worth little if it were not that the waters ter- 
minate in land. 

llie poem upon Sallee has forcible sentiments ; 
but the conclusion is feeble. That on the Repairs 
of St. PauTs has something vulgar and obvious ; 
such as the mention of Amphion; and something 
violent and harsh; as. 

So all our minds with his conspire to grace 
The Gentiles' great apostle, and deface 
Those state-obscuring sheds, that like a chain 
Seem'd to confine, and fetter him again : 
lyhich the glad saint shakes off at his command. 
As once the yiper from his sacred hand. 
So joys the aged oak, when we divide 
The creeping ivjr from his injured side. 

Of the two last couplets, the first is extravagant, 
and the second mean. 
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His praiM of the Qucten is too much eaci^gerat* 
ed; ana the though diet she ''saves kyvera^-hy 
cutting' off hope, as gangrenes ase cored hy lop-> 
ping the limb," presents notiung- tx» dur miiid \ML 
disgust and horror. 

Of the Battle of the Stmmer Istandt, it aeems 
not easy to say whether it is intended to raise ter^ 
ror or merriment. The beginning is too splendid 
fat jest, and the conchision too ^^t fi>r seridns- 
ness. The versification is studied, the scenear are 
diligently displayed, and the images artfully ampli- 
fied; but, as it ends neither in joy' nor Boanxtw, it 
will scarcely be read a second time. 

The Panegyrick upom Cromwell has obtained 
from the pubhck a venr liberal dividend of pr^se^ 
which however cannotm said to have been unjust^ 
ly lavished; for such a series of verses had rarely 
aj^ared before in the English language. Of the* 
lines some are grand^ some are grao^nl, and all 
are musicaL Th^e is now and then a feeble verse, 
or a trifling thought; but its great fiuilt is the 
dioicie of its hero. 

The poem of The War with Spain begins with 
lines more vigorous and striking than WaUer is ac- 
customed to produce. The succeeding parts are 
variegated with better passages and worse. There 
is something too far-fetched in the comparison of 
the Spaniards drawing the En^sh on, by saluting 
St. Lucar with cannon, to lambs awakening the lion 
hy bleating. The fate of the Marquis and his Lady, 
who were burnt in their ship, would have moved 
more, had the poet not made him die like the Phoe- 
nix, becavae he had spices about him, nor e^pves^ 
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c4 their a£fection and their end by a conceit at once 
Slae and vulgar; 

Alive, in equal flames of love they burnM, 
And now together are to ashes tum'd. 

The verses to Charles on his Return were doubt- 
Jen intended to counterbalance the Panegyrick on 
Cromwell, If it has been thought inferior to that 
with which it is naturally compared, the cause of 
its deficience has been already remarked. 

The remaining pieces it is not necessary to ex- 
amine singly. Tliey must be supposed to have 
&ults and beauties of the same kind with the rest. 
The Sacred Poems, however, deserve particular 
regard; they were the work of Waller's declining 
hfe, of those hours in which he looked upon the 
£une and the folly of the time past with the senti- 
ments which his great predecessor Petrarch be- 
queathed to posterity, upon his review of that love 
and poetry which haye given him immortality. 

That natural jealousy which makes every man 
«uiwiQing to allow much excellence in another, al- 
ways produces a disposition to believe that the 
mind grows old with the body; and that he, whom 
we are now forced to confess superior, is hasten- 
ing daily to a level with ourselves. By delighting 
to think this of the living, we learn to think it of 
the dead; and Fenton, with all his kindness for 
Waller, has the luck to mark the exact time when 
his genius passed the zenith, which he places at 
his fifly-fifth year. This is to allot the mind but a 
small portion.. Intellectual decay is doubtless not 
uncommon; but it seems not to be universal. New- 
ton was in his eighty-fifth year improving his Chro- 
ilology, a few days before his dea\]i[i^ ^xA.'^^&tfst^ 
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two ai^ pnt of Iw poedeal powcA. 

His SiManBd Poenw do not pleaae Eko gcoe of 
his odier wodv; iMtf befine dbe &tal fiftjr-ftfe^ 
had he writlcB on die same sulgecti^ his si ic cc i s 
woaU hsid^ Ims iHsn WttBb 




made to aOBBSfe -wwiliun. fay pMS'poeIn* iDuil 
ihey hans VB^r sddom attsmsiA ikHS^andiisaMdl- 
ciently kiio«i% and it najBot he impngpor tShfant 
(fuse why Acy hatwa^iiiiwiaii itwl 
Let HI pkias ear fan'sAadedif LadfmMM^iiijaBF 




imnknt^ oBbm Mease* The doetmss af iBabpHi 
may indeed be dafinded IBS didaslick poMs; anl 
he who.haa the hi^ipy pcnver of aigiiing in vuai^ 
will not ioae it hc«»nBe his aubjeet is aattted* A 
poet maydasoribe the besuly «id die flnodenr^ 
Nature, die flowers of the Spring andue haiveste 
of Automn, die vicissiCades of the Tide, anddit 
revolntBons of dieSl^, and piraise die Maker Ar 
his woriu in hncs whidi no reader dbali htf inidni 
The subject ofdiedaqpotation is not pie^f» but dke 
motives to piety; diat of die dessripCion is nsl 
God, bat die works of Ckid. 

Contsmplative piety,or die intercowrse betwat 
Godanddiehmnanaoiilfcannotbepoetioal. Ifan, 
admitted to iaopilore die nierqy of las^Oreatoc^ and 
pkad die merits of his Redeemer, is already in a 
higher state dian poetry can coofier. 

The essence of peetxy is invention; sudi mven* 

tion as, by prodoong somediiiig uiiexpected, mn* 

priaei and^deHghts. Thj&txs^veljkoCdbvotkma^ 



few, aad beuag few, oee univefially known; but, 
£sm «• they are, they can be made mo more; th^ 
caa receive no grace fiom novdlty of aentimeol^ 
sad very little firom novdty of expression* 

Poetry pleases by exhibiting an idea more grate- 
ful to Uie mkid than thii^ themselves ^Rird. 
Tlus effect proceeds from the display of those parts 
«f nature whidi at&aet, and the concealment o£ 
Ihase which repel the imagination: but rehgiou 
must be shewn as it is; sux^ression and additicui 
equally corrupt it; and such as it is, it k known 
already* 

From poetry the read^ justly expects, and from 
good poetry always obtams, the ei^aigemontW 
his comprehension and devadon of hia &ncy ; but 
dua IB uffdy to be hoped by C^ssttans firom me- 
tdoal devotion. Whatever is great, desirable^ or 
laremeDdottS, is comf^rised ia the name of die Su- 
preme Being. Omnipoteaee cannot be exalted; 
Infinity eannot be am^dified; P»fecti«a cannot be 
imTCOved. 

The em^oymeats copious meditation are failk, 
thaaksgrnng, rqpentanee^ andsu^lioatiott. fMk, 
invariably uniform, cannot be invested by fiincy 
«Kith decorations. Thaidugiving, the most j<^ul 
of all holy effusions, yet addressed to a Being with* 
ottt passions, is con^^d to a few modes, and is to 
be felt rather than expressed, Kepeatanee, tuem- 
bling in the presence of the ju^ie* is not at leisure 
ibr cadences and epithets. Suj^^hcsition of man 
to man may diffuse itself through many topicks of 
persuasion; but supplication to God can only cry 
for mercy. 

Of sentiments purely religious, it will be found 
that the moat aimple «xpfiMBkiii \i& \k^ xgik»x. %>)^ 

22 
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lime. Poetry loses its lustre and its- power, be* 
cause it is applied to the decoration of something 
more excellent than itself. All that pious verse 
can do is to help the memory, and delight the ear, 
and for these purposes it may be very useful; but 
it supplies nothing to the mind. The ideas of 
Christian Theology are too simple for eloquence, 
too sacred for fiction, and too majestick for orna- 
ment; to recommend them by tropes and figures, 
is to magnify by a concave mirror the sidereal he- 
misphere. 

As much of Waller's reputation was owing to 
the softness and smoothness of his numbers; it is 
proper to consider those minute particulars to 
which a versifier must attend. 

He certainly very much excelled in smoothness 
most of the writers who were living when his poe- 
try commenced. The Poets of Elizabeth had 
attained an art of modulation, which was afterwards 
neglected or forgotten. Fairfax was acknowledg- 
ed by him as his model ; and he might have stu- 
died with advantage the poem of Davies*, which, 
though merely phUosophical, yet seldom leaves the 
ear ungratified. 

But he was rather smooth than strong; of the 
full resounding line, which Pope attributes to Dry- 
den, he has given very few examples. The criti- 
cal decision has given the praise of strength to Den- 
ham, and of sweetness to Waller. 

His excellence of versification has some abate- 
ments. He uses the expletive do very frequently; 
and, though he lived to see it almost universally 

* Sir John Davies, intitu\ed,"'l^wc»\ft^\aa. TV\ia Oracle 
expounded in two Elegies; !• O? "ftvwawR^^TinwX^A^x W.^ 
tie Souie of Man and the linmottBaM^VJwBP^ ^* 



Mected, was not more careful to amotd it in hia lost 
con^ositions tiian In his first. Praise had ginen 
him xxmfidence; and finding die world aadsfiedy 
he sadafied himse]£ 

His rhymes are someti«e. weak words: ^ is 
found to aiake the rhyme twice in ten lines, and 
oocHTS «(flen as a rhyme >through his book. 

l£s doable diymes, in heroodL verse» hssm been 
censnred by Mrs. Pinllips, who was ]m xxwal m 
istus translation of OoEBoUe's Pempey^; >aaid more 
^ults might be found, were not the enc^aaif below 
aJttenttoiL 

He sometimes uses the flhsoldte tarmmatkm of 
verbs, as waxetk, nffecteth; and somedmes Yefeains 
the final syllable of the preterite, as atmaed^ atpi^ 
fosodf of which I know not whether it is diot to 
die detnnent of our langns^ :d»t wie<have 'totally 
icjected them- 

Of triplets he b japaring; ibat h(e did met idiolly 
ibriien than: rf.n AleKandriiie Jiel^s ^iven no 
eianque. " * 

The.genecai ohavactar jof his ^pdstfy is.elegniQe 
Bnd gaiety. He is nevier padiefeKk, <and mry nteA^ 
ly sublime. He seeimBneilliar tD:hanefaads]pilwi 
much elevated by nature, nor amplified by l^aoK^ 
hi§« His thoughts aresttdi'as.a.libenil eonrv^sa- 
dtm and Jarge acq^aintanbewith difij|r9i^^ iaasij^ 
nifply. They had hbwennsr. >diiini ffeditps, rthat 
grace of novelty whidi -they are nov^eften wtappoki- 
jed /to want by those who^ bayiiig abeaify. found 
diem in later bodk% do not hw>w «ar enquire who 
peoduoed diem Arst. This tnsatmept is unjust. 
dtfet not the original audior lose by his imitators. 
Praise, however, should be due \>tfoii^ \\. Ns» 
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given. The author of Waller's Life ascribes to 
him the first practice of what £ry thissus aaid some 
late criticks call Alliteration, of using in the same 
verse many words beginning with the same letter. 
But this loiacky whatever be its value, was so fre- 
quent among early writers, that Gascoigne, a 
writer of the sixteenth century, warns the youi^ 
poet against affecting it; Sbaki^are, in the Mid- 
summer Night's Dream, is supposed to ridicule it; 
and in anodier play the sonnet of Holofemes fully 
displays it. 

He borrows too many of his sentiments and ili 
lustrations from the old Mythology, for which it is 
vain to plead the example of ancient poets : the 
deities which they introduced so frequently, were 
considered as realities, so far as to be received by 
the imagination, whatever sober reason might evea 
then determine. But of these images time has 
tarnished, the. splendor. A fiction, not only de- 
tected but despised, can. never afford a solid basis 
to any position, though sometimes it may furnish 
a^transient allusion, or slight illustration. No mo- 
dem monavch. can be^ much exalted by hearing 
thaty as Hercules had had his. cluh, he has his 
naoy; ::.'.■ 

: But of the praise of Waller, though much may 
be takenaway, much, will remain; for it cannot be 
denied that he added something to our elegance of 
diction, and 8<Mnething to our propriety of thought; 
and to him may be apphed what Tasso said, with 
equal spirit and justice, of himself and Guarini, 
when, having perused the Pastor Fido, he cried 
out, ''If he had not read Aminta, he had never 
excelled it" 
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As Waller professed himself to have learned the 
art of versification from Fairfax, it has been thought 
proper to subjoin a spi^cimen of his work, which, 
after Mr. Hoole's translation, will perhaps not be 
soon reprinted. By knowing the state in which 
Waller found our poetry, the reader may judge 
how much he improved it. 

1. 

Erminia's steed (this while) his niistresse bore 
Through forrests thicke among the shadie treene, 
Her feeble hand the bridle raines fbrlore, 
HaJfe in a swoune she was for feare I weene; 
But her flit courser spared nere the roore« 
To beare her through the desart woods unseene 

Of her strong foes, that chas'd her through the plaine. 
And still pursn'di but still pursu'd in vaine. 

2. ' 

Like as the wearie hounds at last retire^ 
Windlesse, displeased, from the fruitlesse chace. 
When the slie beast tapisbt In bush and brire. 
No art nor paines can rowse out of his place : 
The Christian knights so full of shame and ire 
Returned backe, with faint and wearie pace I 

Yet still the fearfull Dame fled, swift as winded 

Nor euer staid, nor euer lookt behinde. 

3. 

Through thicke and thinne, all night, all day, she dNued, 

Withouten comfort, compaaie or guide. 

Her plaints and teares with euery thought reuiued. 

She heard and saw her greefes, but nought beside. 

But when the sunne his burning chariot diued 

In Thetis waue, and wearie tearoe vntide. 

On Tordans sandie banks her course she staid,. 

At last, there downe she light, and dovii\« «\i^\vA;. 
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4. 

Her teares^ ber drioke; her Tood« her sorrowings; 
This was ber diet that vnliappie night : 
But Yleepc (that sweet repose and quiet brings) 
To ease the greefes of discooteated wight, 
Spnd foortfa his tender, sof^ md nimble wings, 
la his dull armes foulding the virgin bright; 
And loue, his mother, and the graces kept 
Strong watch and warde, while t^is faire Ladle »iept. 

5. 

The birds awakte her with their morning song» 

Their warbling musicke pearst her tender eare. 

The murmuring brookes and whistling windes among 

The ratling boughes, and leaues, their parts did beare; 

Her eies ynclos'd beheld the groues along 

Of swaines and shepherd groomes, that dwellings wearej 

And that sweet noise, birds, winds, and waters sent, 

Prouokte againe the virgin to lament. 

6. 

Her plaints were interrupted with a sound. 
That seemM from thickest bushes to proceed. 
Some iolly shepherd sung a luatie round. 
And to his voice had tun'd iiis oaten reed ; 
Thither she went; an old man there she found, 
(At whose right hand his little jQock did feed)^ 
Sat mailing baskets, his three sonnes among. 
That learii'd their father's art, and learn'd his song. 

7. 

Beholding one in shining armes appeare, 
The seelie man and liis were sore dismaid ; 
But sweet Erminia comforted their feare. 
Her ventali vp, her visage open laid: 
You happie folke, of heau'n foeiaued deare, 
Work on (quoth she) vpon jour harralesse traid, 
These dreadful 1 armes I beare no warfare bring 
To your sweet toile, nor those sweet tunes you sing. 
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8. 

But, father, lynce this land^ these townes and towres^ 
Destruied are with sword, with fire and spoile. 
How may it be, unhurt, that you and yours,' 
In safetie, thus applie your harmlesse toile? 
My Sonne, (quoth be) this pore estate of ours 
Is euer safe from storme of warlike broile; 
This wildernesse doth vs in safetie keepe. 
No thundring drum, no trumpet breakes our sieepe. 

9. 
Haply iust heau'ns defence and shield of right. 
Doth loue the innocence of simple swainsj 
The thunderbolts on highest mountains light. 
And seld or neuer strike the lower plaines : 
So kings haue cause to feare Bellonaes might. 
Not they whose sweat and toile their dinner gaines. 

Nor euer greedie soldier was entised 

By pouertie, neglected and despised. 

10. 

O Pouertie, chefe of the hetiu'ply broody 
Dearer to me than wealth or kingly crowne ! 
No wish for honour, thirst of others good. 
Can moue my hart, contented with mine owne :. 
We quench our thirst with water of this flood* 
Nor fear we poison should therein be throwne i 
These little flocks of sheepe and tender goates 
Giue milke for food, and wooU to make us coates. 

n. , 

We little wish, we need bat little wealth, 
From cold and hunger vs to cloath and feed; 
These are my sonnes, their care preserues from stealth 
Their father's flocks* nor servants moe I need : 
Amid these groucs I waike oft for my health. 
And to the fishes* birds, and beastes giue heed, ^^ 
How they are fed, in forrest, spring* and V«tk«v 4Bt 
And their contentment for ensamplc lake. 



Time wm (for eteti'dwe htak hh <U>tmf tii 
These siluer loekft were gulden tresses tlMn) 
That coantrie life I bated a» a criiuev 
And frota the forrests Bw«ttt contentiaMt tdm. 
To Memphis ifatelj pttUace ivovld I olinic^ 
And there became the mtghtie Caliphet amm; 
And though I but a tHttpke gardner iMMire» 
Yet coald i Mwiic ttbttMS^Me, and ben-a. 

Entised on with hope of fvHave gaine, 
I suffered long wiNtt did laf wrote fUsplease; 
Bat when my ymith ww^i^Nnt, m/ liope waa 
I felt my native il>eiifth<M last deereaBe; 
I gan my losae «ff tastie y<eafet coniplaHM» 
And wisht I had enjoy'd the countries peaee; 
I bod the court fare«f«il» and with t:outefl(t 
My later age here barfc I quiet gpoA, 

14. 

While thos he spake, Erminia, busht aad stfU, 
liis wise discoaratts heard, with great atlenliouy 
His speeches graue those idle fancies kill^ 
Which in her troubled soole bred sueh dissention; 
After much thought refonaed was her will. 
Within those woeds (?> dwell was her intcntiou, 
Till fortune shoald oceasion new afford. 
To tome her home to her desired lord. 

IS. 

She said therefore, O shepherd fortonate ! 
That troubles seme didst whilom feele end proue. 
Yet liuest now in this Contented state. 
Let my mishap thy thoughts to pitie nn/ue. 
To entertaine me as « willing mate 
In ^cpherds life, ^liich I admire and loue ; 
flkftin these pleasant ^To^eft^tOcMBft^^^tMn^ 
Of her diacomfont9 maj \ti\o^dwfiBfe\»«tt., 
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16. 

If gold or wetilth of roost esteemed deare. 
If iewels rich, thou diddest hold in prise^ 
Socfa store thereof, such plentie have I eeen, 
As to a greedie minde might well anffice : 
With that downe triekled manjA wiMr l^nr^y 
Two ehristall streames .fell from her waUle eiesj 
Fazt of her sad misfortunes tbno she told, 
And wept, and with her wept that shepherd old. 

17. 
With speeches kinde, he gan the virgin deare 
Towards his cottage gently home to guide y 
His aged wife there made her homelj chear^« 
Yet welcomde her, and plast her bj her side. 
The Princesse dond a poore pestoraes gearej 
A kerehiefe coarse vpon her head she tide ^ 
But yet her gestures and her lookes (I gesse) 
Were such as ill beseera-d a shei^erdesse. 

18. 

Kot those rude garments could ob^Quve^ and bide 
The hean'niy beautie of her angels face. 
Nor was her princely ofspring damnifide. 
Or ought disparcig'de, by those labours bace; 
Her little flocks ta pasture: won Id she guide, 
Aad milke her goates, asd in their folds tbem^ filace. 
Both cheese and butter could she make, and ftama 
Henelfe to please the ibspbeid.aiidbis dame. 



POMFRET. 

Of Mr. JohnPomfbkt nothing is known but^ 
a AQgj!)t 4iid coo&sedMqo^mt me&s^ ^ 

^ a nameless Giend; vAiO,}i^sikmu^^lisi6f^^ 
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son of the Rev. Mr. Pomfret, rector of Luton, in 
Bedfordshire ; dmt he was bred at Cambridge*, en* 
tered into orders, and was rector of Maiden inB^- 
fordshire, and might have risen in the Churcb; 
but that, when he applied to Dr. Compton, bishop 
of London, for institution to a living of consider-* 
able value, to which he had been presehted, he 
found a troublesome obstruction raised by a mali- 
cious interpretation of some passage in his Choice; 
from which it was inferred, that he considered hap- 
piness as more hkely to be found in the company 
of a mistress than of a wife. 

This reproach was easily obliterated : for it had 
happened to Pomfret as to almost all other men 
who plan schemes of life ; he had departed from 
his purpose, and was then married. 

The malice of his enemies had however a very 
fatal consequence: the delay constrained his at- 
tendance in London, where he caught the small- 
pox, and died in 1703, in the thirty-sixth year of 
his age. 

He published his poems in 1699; and has been 
always the favourite of that class of readers, who, 
without vanity or criticism, seek only their own 
amusement. 

His Choice exhibits a system of life adapted to 
conunon notions, and equal to common expecta- 
tions ; such a state as affords plenty and tranquil- 
lity, without exclusion of intellectual pleasures. 
Perhaps no composition in our language has been 
oftener perused than Pomfret'a Choice, 

In his other poems there is an easy volubihty; 

* lie was of Queen's CoWe^ ^<n«^vGL<^^V3>S&]&UtdTOrsi^- 
reffister, appears to ha?e tBtV»TLV\B"ftw2Bs\wf% ^»^e«ft.>^\^%^ 
a«f/iJ8iMlaater'sinl6ga« H. 
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die pleasure of smooth metre is afforded to the ear, 
And the mind is not oppressed with ponderous, or 
entangled with intricate, sentiment. He pleases 
Qumy; and he whp pleases many must have some 
species of merit. 



DORSET. 

Of the Earl of Dorset the character has heen 
drawn so largely and so el^antly by Prior, to whom 
he was familiarly known, that nothing can be add- 
ed by a casual hand ; and, as its author is so ge- 
nerally read, it would be useless officiousness to 
transcribe it. 

Charles Sackville was bom January 24, 1 637. 
Having been educated under a private tutor, he 
travelled into Italy, and returned a little before 
the Restoration. He was chosen into the first par- 
liament that was called, for East Grinstead in Sus- 
sex, and soon became a favourite of Charles the 
Second ; but undertook no publick employment, 
being too eager of the riotous and licentious plea- 
sures which young men of high rank, who aspired 
Jto be thought Wits, at that time imagined them- 
selves intitled to indulge. 

One of these frolicks has, by the industry of 
Wood, come down to posterity, Sackville, who 
was then Lord Buckhurst, with Sir Charles Sedley 
and Sir Thomas Ogle, got drunk at the Cock, in 
Bow-street, by Covent-garden, and, going into the 
t>alcony, exposed themselves to iVi^ ^"^xsiass.^ \sn. 
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tjcxxxtry \>as uiicu iivc iituiuxcu putuius. wtu 

the sentence of the others is not known. I 

employed Killigrew and another to procure 

■ . mission from the King ; hut (mark the friei 

I . of the dissolute!) they begged the fine for 

selves, and exacted it to the last groat. 

In 1665, Lord Buckhurst attended the D 
York as a volunteer in the Dutch war ; and 
the battle of June 3, when eighteen great 
\ ships were taken, fourteen others were dest 

and Opdam the admiral, who engaged the 
:;.^ was blown up beside him, with all his crew. 

i On the day before the battle, he is said t 

[ '•'] ' composed the celebrated song. To aU you , 

now at landy with equal tranquillity of min 
*' * ^- ^ promptitude of wit. Seldom any splendid s 

wholly true. I have heard from the late £ 
Orrery, who was likely to have good heredit 
telligence, that Lord Buckhurst had been i 
employed upon it, and only retouched or fi 



I 
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d4adi} and tiie title was ootifetred 6A liiin the year 
aftOr. I& 1677) he became, by the death of his 
iitih^ Edurl of Dorset, «id inherited the estate <^ 
Ua Amily. 

In 1684, having buried his first wife, of the fe- 
ifliy «f Bagot) whd left him no child, he married 
a ^il^ht^ of the Earl of Northampton) celebrat- 
ed iMth fdr beauty and understanding. 

He received some favourable notice fi^m King 
JaiAeir; but soon found it necessary to oppose the 
tMeiice of hii innovations, and with some other 
Ijordi appeared in Westminster-hall to countenance 
the bilhops at their trial. 

Ai enormities grew every day less suj^poirtable, 
he ibtad it necessary to concuv in lihe Revolutievi. 
He Wail tfte <9f dtose lords who sat every day in 
council to preserve the publick peace, after the 
Kifigk depM^Ve; and, what is not the most illus- 
trkyuB aotitm of Ids life, was employed to conduct 
the PHncesa Anfte to Nottingham with a guard, 
stush as might idarm the populace, as they passed, 
WiA idse apprehensions of her danger. Whatever 
end may be designed, there is always something 
despicable in a trick. 

He became, as may be easily supposed, a fa- 
vourite of King William, who, the day after his 
accession, made him lord chamberlain of the house- 
hold, and gave him afterwards the garter. He 
happened to be among those that were tossed with 
the King in an open boat sixteen hours, in very 
ttfagiti and cold weather, on the coast of Holland. 
His health afterwards declined; and on January 
19, 1705-6, he died at Bath. 

He was a man whose elegance and jud^ent 
were umv^'saJly confessed, «niNftv!c«^\savss!*:^\.^ 
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licence, and who latvished his blandishnu 
those who are not known to have so well ^ 
ed them, undertaking to produce authors 
own country superior to those of antiquit; 
" I would instance your Lordship in sati 
Shakspeare in tragedy." Would it be in 
that, of this rival to antiquity, all the satir< 
little personal invectives, and that his. longe 
position was a song of eleven stanzas? 

The blame, however, of this exaggerated 
falls on the encomiast, not upon the author ; 
performances are, what they pretend to 
effusions of a man of wit ; gay, vigorous, ai 
His verses to Howard shew great fertility ol 
and his Dorinda has been imitated by Pop€ 
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teen to Cambridge*^ wheitt lie continued a friend- 
ship b^un ^t ndiool With Mr. Montague, after- 
wards Bail of Halifa^i:. T^ey eame to London to- 
gether, and are said to have been invited into pub- 
Uck life hf the Duke of Dorset. 

His ^pialifioiUioBS recommended him to many 
foreign odploytaeatB, so that hk time seems to 
have been spent in negotiations. In 1692, he was 
sent envoy to the Elector of Btandenburgh; in 
l69Sf to the Imperial Court; in 1694, to the Elec- 
tor of Saxony; in 1696, to the Electors of Mentz 
and Cologne; and the Congress at Frankfort; in 
1698, a second time to Brandenburgh; in 1699, to 
the King of Poland; in 1701) again to the Em- 
peror; and in 1706, to the States General. In 
1697, he wiuB tnade one of the commissioners of 
trade. His life was busy, and not long. He died 
in 1707; and ]A buried in Westminster Abbey, 
with this epitaph, which Jacob transcribed: 

n* S. £• 

Georgivs Stefneius, Armiger, 

Vir, 

Ob Ingeoii acumen^ 

LiteranuQ &ieiitiam, 

Morum'Suavitatein, 

Rerum Usum, 

Tirorum AmtAisidimorum Consuetucfinem, 

longuee, Styli, acTitfls EleMitisiin, 

PkitechitiBi'Officia cmn Bntanntee turn Europee prseaitHa, 

Sak setate muttum ^eeiebratUB, 

Apud poslei'os semper cekbrandus. 

Plurimas Legationes obiit 

E^ Fide, Diligeuti^ ac Felicitate, 

Ut Augustissimorum Principum 

* He was entered of Trinity College, and took his Master's 
in 1669. U. 

aaS 
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Golielmi & Annae 

Spem in illo repositam 

Nanquam fefellerity 

Haad raro superaverit. 

Post lougum Honorum Ciirsoin 

Brevi Temporis Spatio confectaiu/ 

Cum Natorac panira, Famse satis rixerat^ 

Animam ad altiora aapirantem placid^ efflavit.r 

On the Left hand. 

G. S. I 

£x Equestri Familili Stepneiorun, 

De Pende^rasty in Comitatn 

Pembrodiiensi, oriundus, 

Westmonasterii natas est, A. D. 1669, 

Electus in Collegium 

Sancti Petri Westmonast A. D. I676, 

Sancti Triuitatis Cantab. 1682. 

Consiliarionim quibus Commercii 

Cura commissa est l697. 

Chelseise morCuus, &, comitante 

Magn^ Procerum 

Frequently, hue elatus, 1707. 

It is reported that the juvenile compositions of 
Stepney made grey authors blush, I know not 
whether his poems will appear such w^onders to 
the present age. One cannot always easily find 
the reason for which the world has sometimes 
conspired to squander praise. It is. not very un- 
likely that he wrote very early as well as he ever 
wrote ; and the performances of youth have many 
favourers, because the authors yet lay no claim to 
publick honours, and are therefore not considered 
as rivals by the distributors of fame. 

He apparently professed himself a poet, and add- 
ed his name to those of the other wits in the ver- 
sjon of Juvenal; but he is a very licentious trans- 
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latorj aiid does not recompense his neglect of the 
author by beauties of his own. In his original 
poems, now and then, a happy line may perhaps 
be found, and now alid theii a short composition 
may give pleasure. But there is, in the whole, 
little either of the grace of wit, or the vigour of 
nature. 



J. PHILIPS. 

John Philips was bom on the dOth of December, 
1676, at Bampton in Oxfordshire; of which place 
his father. Dr. Stephen Philips, archdeacon of Sa- 
lop, was minister. The first part of his education 
was domesdck; after which he was sent to Win- 
chester, where, as we are told by Dr. Sewel, his 
biographer, he was soon distinguished by the su- 
periority of his exercises ; and, what is less easily 
to be credited, so much endeared himself to his 
school-fellows by his civility and good-nature, that 
they, without murmur or ill-will, saw him indulg- 
• ed by the master with particular inununities. It 
is related, that, when he was at school, he seldom 
mingled in play with the other boys, but retired to 
his chamber ; where his sovereign pleasure was to 
sity hour afler hour, while his hair was combed by 
somebody, whose service he found means to pro- 
cure*. 

• Isaac VoaBins relates, that he also delighted in having his 
hair combed whm he coold have it done by bwrbers or other per^ 
sons skilled in the roles of prosody. Of the pas8w;e^ that oon- 
taiDS this ridicnloos fancy, the foUovring is a transuition: ** Ma- 
aypeoph take delijght in the rubbing; tH thc^x \\h^> vdl^^^ 
opmbiagroftbejrbur; but these exexciaeft ^QoXii ^iidAa^N.Ts^^ 
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At school he became acqtiaiiiAed widi the poeti 
idACieUit and modem, and fixed his attention pMrti« 
ouhirly on Milton. 

tn 1694 he entei^d himself at Chrnt-churdi; « 
ccdlege at that time in the high«it reptttatiQiii by 
the ttansmisAion of Busby's schohum to tte care 
first of FeU, and afterwards of Aldrich. Hen he 
was distinguished as a jcenius eminent among the 
eminent, and for friendslup particularly intimate 
with Mr. Smith, the author of Phcedra and Hip' 
polytus. The profesiiicto which te intended to fol- 
low was that of Physick; and he took much de- 
liglit in Kattiral (tistoty, of Whidi Botany tiras hii 
favourite part. 

His riqptttation was i^nfineA to hid ^^i^idti atod 
to the university; till about 1706 he extended it 
to a widet circle by The Splendid ShilUhgy whidi 
struck the public attention with a mode of writmg 
new and imexpected. 

This performance raised him so high, diat, <whe» 
Europe resounded with the victory of Blienham, 
he WaSj probably with ah occult exposition to Ad- 
dison, employed to deliver the acclamation of the 
Tories. It is said that he would wiDingiy have 
dedined the task, but that his friends Btged ft 
tipon hkn. tt appears that he wrote tbis poexn tit 
Ihe house of Mr. St. John. 

JBlenk^m was published in IY0$, The neitl 

more, ^the seirants at the baths, and of the barbers, were m 
skilfiil ui this art, that they could express any measures with 
theil- CMftk 'I ntiMMiibcar l^t toore IhiMi MM 1 hsvB ffidlen 
ialo tbe MAds <^te^ of fMs s^lrt, w4i6<B0tild ktMKit my maflsn 
ofaoD^ inMnMsg the hair, bo ib tocMMltees 1k> <€SptBiB««ty 
Btft^ligMy laaAks^ TTodkk«6ft)t^«t)es\s%s^'fNMai#fcABtsa ^ — 
aitise tomeno smaildftli^ir €wb)(6ft't'MS&aA%i ~^ 
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year produced his greatest work, the poem upon 
Cider f in two books; which was received with 
loud praises, and continued long to be read, as an 
imitation of Virgil's Georgicks, whvh needed not 
shun the presence of the original. 

He then grew probably more confident of his 
own abilities, and began to meditate a poem on 
the Last Day; a subject on which no mind can 
hope to equal expectation. 

This work he did not live to finish ; his diseases, 
a slow consumption and an asthma, put a stop to 
his studies, and on Feb. 15, 1708, at tibe beginning 
of his thirty-third year, put an end to his life. 

He was buried in the cathedral of Hereford; 
and Sir Simon Harcourt, afterwards Lord Chan- 
cellor, gave him a monument in Westminster Ab- 
bey. The inscription at Westminster was written, 
as I have heard, by Dr. Atterbury, though com- 
monly given to Dr. Freind, 

His Epitaph at Hereford : 

JOHANNES PHILIPS 

Obiit 15 die Feb. Anno \ ^^"J* ^^^®- 

( ^lat. suae S'2. 

Cujus 

Ossa si requiras, hanc Uriiam inspice ; 

Si ingeuium nescias, ipsius Opera cousule; 

Si Tumulum desideras, 

Teinplum adi Westmonasteriense : 

Qualis quantusque Vir fucrit, 

Dicat elegans ilia & praeclara, 

Quae cenotaph ium ibi decorat, 

luscriptio. 

Quani interim erga Coguatos pius & officiosus, 

Testetnr hoc saxum 

A Mai^ia Philips Matrc ipsius pientissiui^, 

Dilecti Fiiii Memoriae non sine LacT>jw\vi ^\ci»\>\\xv- 
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Hk ^liiavk at WaaninsCer: 

HereforAK coodoBtur Oan, 

Hoc ID Dclobfo sUtiiittir Imaso^ 

BfTtannam CBoicin pcTragmtar Fama, 

JOHANNIS PHILIPS: 

<M Virii baoii doc ta q ii c juxtm diann^ 

InmMtde ■mm li^CBiiimy 

E iud i lMm e mottiplici excahmny 

Miro auimi candorCy 

p^— a morum simplicttafey 

Hooestmlrit. 

Litcnnm AmoenkNriim sifuiiy 

Quufe W mt oo MB Ptaer smtire coepenty 

bilcr J£4m Chrieti Alomnos jogiter ezplerit 

!■ illo Mammm Domicilio 

Pimdans .Emalonmi studik exdtatuiy 

0|Aimis scfibcDdi Magotris semper iotentuiy 

Carmioa scnnone Patrio composuit 

A Graecb Latin'sqae fontibus feliciter dedada* 

Atticis RoQianisque auribas omnino ^giia> 

VersQum quippc HarmoDiam 

Rvthmo didicerat. 

m 

Antiquo illo, libera, muItiforHii, 

Ad res ipsas apto prorsus, & attemperato, 

Non nuroeris in euodem fere orbem redeuntibuSy 

Non Clausulanun similiter cadentium sono 

Metiri : 
Unj in hoc laudis genere Miltono secundus, 

Primoque pcenc par. 

Res seu Tenues, seu Graiides, seu Mediocres 

Ornaudas sumserat, 

Nusquaui, non quod decuit, 

Et videt, & assccutus est, 

Egregius, quocunque Stylum verteret, 

Fandi author, & ^Modorum artifex. 

Fas sit Huic, 

A USD lic^t ktuk Metrorum Lege discedere, 

OPoesiB AaglicansB Pater, alc^ue Coudilor, Chaucer 
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V^um ceft^ Cifieres, tuos undique stipantium 

Non dedecebit Chorum. 

Simon FiARGouB.Ty Miles, 

Vm han^ de se, de Literis merkiy 

Quoad viveret Fautor, 

FoBtObitum pi^ memor. 

Hoc illi Sw^ura ptrai v<J.uk, 

J. Philips, Stepbani, S. T. P. Archidiacoui 

Salop, FiliuB, natus ^t Bamptoniaey 

In agro Oxon. Dec SO, I676; 
Obiit Herefordigp, Feb. 15, 1708. 

Plulipg Juks been always praised, wi^ut cpntra* 

^Motion, I9B a oaan modest, blameless, aiid pious; 

^^ hofe oairowness of ^rtuive without discoateat^ 

^9d, tfdious imd paiolul maladies without impa^ 

Mence ; beloved by those that knew him, but not 

Hoifajtiou^ tp h9 ivQWQ. He was prob^-bly not 

^ixn#4 for a wil4^ cii!^le. His ooBFersatioa is coni* 

%atvndr^ for its ianocenat g^e^, which seems to 

i^^ A^wficl only sonong \m intimfites: for I have 

QfiOB pMt thu he was in company silent and bar-> 

^«m miA ^nploy^d only upon the {dq^sjures of his 

{N^. His addiction to tobacqo is maitioned by 

^mo of hia biographers, who remarks that in all his 

^nritinga^ except Blenheim^ he has £»und an op|)or- 

l;iui{^ of Qel^r»ting the fragrant fupoie. I^ coi»* 

iaBtfHi.tffe b^ was probably €»e of thop^ who plea^ 

by opt offemUng, and whose person was lov^d be* 

^^iw^ae his writinga were anteured. He di^ honoyr- 

ed »nd Iftmented, bfdfoi:e aey part of his reputation 

l|j|d witfieredt and before his patron $t. J^ilm h^d 

4ia9ra(!ed him. 

His works are few. The Splendid Shilling has 
tJm wPMBommon merit of an original design, i^iless 
it wny.be' (thought precluded by the aTic\«^\.Cefvao«« 
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To dfjpade die ■oandiDg words and ttatdy eon- 
stmctioii of MOtan, b;^ an tspg^aiSon to die lour- 
est and most tmid dungSy gratifies the mind witfc 
a monmtaiy tcimnph over tliat ipcandenr wUdi 
hitherto hdd its ca|itives in admiration; ihewoids 
and things are ptesented widi a new ^pipeamnei^ 
and novdij is alwi^ graidhl whete it gives ao 
pain. 

But die merit of sodi pg fo tm an ces begins and 
ends with die first andior. He that shoold i^gain 
adapt Mihon's phrase to die gross incidents of eooH 
monlifei and even adapt it with more ar^ ^uMA 
would not be diflknlty mnst vet espeet hot »«mB 
part of the praise wfaidi Phittps has obCainsdfte 
can only hope to he eonsideved aa the repestav W 
a jest. ■ -'• 

«< The parody on Milton,7says Gtldon, «< iette 
only tolerable prodnction of its author.** lids is 
a censure too dogmatical and violent. The poem 
of Blenheim was never denied to be tolerable^ even 
by those who do not allow its supreme excellence. 
It is indeed the poem of a scholar, aU inexpert of 
war; of a man who writes books from books, and 
studies the world in a college. He seems to have 
formed his ideas of the field of Blenheim firom the 
battles of the heroick ages, or the tales of chivahyi 
with very little comprehension of the qualities ne- 
cessary to the composition of a modem hero^ 
which Addison has displayed with so much pro- 
priety. He makes Marlborough bdbold at a dis- 
tance the slaughter made by Tallard, dien haste to 
encounter and restrain him, and mow his way 
through ranks made headless by his sword* 

He imitates Milton*8 numbers indeed, but 
tates them very in]u.didoa»\y. /De^Mnoity ii( 
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\y eopied; and whatever there is in Milton which 
die readj^ wishes away, all that is obsolete, pecu-> 
liar, or licentious, is accumulated with great care 
by Philips. Milton's verse was harmonious, in 
proportion to the general state of our metre in 
Mikon's age ; and, if he had written after the im- 
{movements made by Dryden, it is reasonable to 
bdieve that he would have admitted a more pleas- 
ing modulation of numbers into his work; but 
Philips siti down with a resolution to make no more 
muaick than he found ; to want all that his master 
wanted^ thou^ he is very &r from having what 
faia master had. Those asperities, therefore, that 
are vencmble in the Paradise Lost, are contempt- 
ible in the Blenheim. 

There is a Latin ode written to his patron St 
J<^, in return for a present of wine and tobacco, 
which cannot be passed without notice. It is gay 
and elegant, and exhibits several artful accommo- 
dations of classic expressions to new purposes. It 
seems better turned than the odes of Hannes*. 

To the poem on Ciders written in imitation of 
the Georgicks^ may be given this peculiar praise, 
that it is grounded in truth; that the precepts 
which it contains are exact and just ; and that it 
is th^efore at once, a book of entertainment and 
of science. This I was told by Miller, the great 
g^de^i^er and botanist, whose expression was, that 

* This ode I am wilfine tomentMn, bectfiise there seent to 
be an error in all the printed copies, whidi is, I find, retained in 
thelast. Thev all read: 

Qaam Gratianim cora decentinm 
O ! O ! labeUis coi Venus insidet. 
The author probably wrote, 

Qnam Gratianim cara decentinm 

Qrn^; labeUiiciuyeKSAVB&idfifU \yc.^* 

VOL, I, B B 
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re were munr books written on the same sub- 
i!i prose, wbxfa do not contain so miM^ trutb 



t the di ipo Mii on of bis matter, so as to inter- 
se precepts rdatin^ to the cultore of tt^es with 
ments more generally alloring, and in easy 
rrae^bl transiciQns from one sab|ect to anotber, 
^ ^-ery dil^ently imitated bis master; but be 
ippih- pleased bimsdf with blank verse, and 
osed diat die numbers of Milton, whidi im- 
s the mind with veneradon, combined as they 
rith subjects of inconceivable grandeur, could 
•ustained by images which at most can rise 
to elegance. Contending angek may shake 
regions of Heaven in blank verse; but the 
of equal measures, and the embellishment of 
ne. must recommend to oiur attention the art 
isrrafting, and decide the merit of the redstreak 
pcarmam. 

hat study could confer, Philips had obtained; 
natural deficience cannot be supplied. He 
IS not born to greatness and elevation. He is 
T lofty, nor does he often surprise with unex- 
ed exceUence: but perhaps to his last poem 
be applied what Tully said of the work o£ 
retius, diat " it is written with much art, though 
few blazes of genius." 

following fragment, written by Edmund Smith, 
pon the works of Philips, has been transcribed 
om the Bodleian manuscripts. 

Prefatory Discourse to the Poem on Mr, Phi- 
lips, with a character of his writings. 

It is altogether as equitable some account 
'Id he fx'iyer] of those wVvo Vv«Lve distinguished 
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themselves by their writings, as of those who are 
renowned for great actions. It is but reasonable 
they, who contribute so much to the immortality 
of others, should have some share in it themselves ; 
and since their genius only is discovered by their 
works, it is just that their virtues should be record- 
ed by their friends. For no modest man (as the 
person I write of was in perfection) will write their 
own panegyricks ; and it is very hard that they 
should go without reputation, only because they 
the more deserve it. The end of writing Lives is 
for the imitation of the readers. It will be in the 
power of very few to imitate the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough : we must be content with admiring his great 
qualities and actions, without hopes of following 
tibem. The private and social virtues are more 
easily transcribed. The life of Cowley is more 
instructive, as well as more fine, than any we have 
in our language. And it is to be wished, since 
Mr. Philips had so many of the good qualities of 
that poet, that I had some of the abilities of his 
historian. 

" The Grecian philosophers have had their lives 
written, their morals commended, and their sayings 
recorded. Mr. Philips had all the virtues to which 
most of them only pretended, and all their integrity 
without any of their affectation. 

" The French are very just to eminent men in 
this point; not a learned man nor a poet can die, 
but all Europe must be acquainted with his accom- 
plishments. They give praise and expect it in their 
turns : they commend their Patrus and Molieres as 
well as their Condes and Turennes ; their Pellisoii& 
and RacJnes have their elogies, aa yi^ as \^e \|\\wsye. 
wjiom they celebrate; and theit ^ema^ \5ttfcvt \»rx- 
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niries, and oradons, nay, their very gazettes, are 
tillod with the praises of the learned. 

" I am satisfied, had they a Philips among them, 
uid known how to value him ; had they one of his 
learning, his temper, hut above all of that particu- 
lar turn of humour, that altogether hew genius, he 
had been an example to their poets, and a subject 
Df their panegyricks, and perhaps set ill doinpeti- 
don with the ancients, to whom only he ought to 
submit. 

" I shall therefore endeavour to do justice to hu 
memory, since nobody else imdertakes it. And 
indeed I can assign no cause why so many of his 
acquaintance (that are as willing and mord able 
than myself to give an account of him) should for- 
bear to celebrate the memory of one so dear to 
them, but only that they look upon it as a work 
entirely belonging to me. 

" I shall content myself with giving only a char- 
acter of the person and his writings, without med- 
dling with the transactions of his life, which was 
altogether private : I shall only make this known 
observation of his family, that there was scarce so 
many extraordinary men in any one. I have been 
acquainted with five of his brothers (of which three 
are still living), all men of fine parts, yet all of a 
very unlike temper and genius. So that their fruit- 
ful mother, like the mother of the gods, seems to 
have produced a numerous offspring, all of differ- 
ent, though uncommon faculties. Of the living, 
neither their modesty, nor the humour of the pre- 
sent age, permits me to speak ; of the dead, I may 
say something. 

" One of them had made the greatest progress 
'n the study of the law o{ T^fiiVMT^ «xvd nations of 
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Bny one I know. He had perfectly mastered, and 
even improved, the notions of Grotius, and the 
more refined ones of Puffendorf. He could refute 
Hobbes with as much solidity as some of greater 
name, and expose him with as much wit as Echard. 
That noble study, which requires the greatest 
reach of reason and nicety of distinction, was not 
at all di£5cult to him. Twas a national loss to be 
deprived of one who understood a science so ne- 
cessary, and yet so unknown in England. I shall 
add only, he had the same honesty and sincerity as 
the person I write of, but more heat: the former 
was more inclined to argue, the latter to divert, 
one employed his reason more ; the other his ima- 
gination:, the former had been well quahfied for 
those posts, which the modesty of the latter made 
him refuse. His other dead brother would have 
been an ornament to the college of which he was 
a member. He had a genius either for poetry or 
oratory ; and, though very young, composed seve- 
ral very agreeable pieces. In all probability he 
would have wrote as finely, as his brother did 
nobly. He might have been the Waller, as the 
other was the Milton of his time. The one might 
celebrate Marlborough, the other his beautiful off- 
spring. This had not been so fit to describe the 
actions of heroes as the virtues of private men. In 
a word, he had been fitter for my place; and, while 
his brother was writing upon the greatest men that 
any age ever produced, in a style equal to them, 
he might have served as a panegyrist on liini. 

** This is all I think necessary to say of his fa- 
mily. I shall proceed to himself and liis writings ; 
which I shall first treat of, because I know they 

B B 3 
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are cenftnMl by ioriw o«t 6f ^yy, »fd itfoffe OM 
of igiiAnliitt» 

c<«8idtertMi| Im At rtrtfe gmari wj^m t HMii t M 
perfai^ itibtes tite diniettit of tte rtHi lift 
style Ikgrddl ■» mdl td A dK bfitiiiqiii^ *«t ite 
ignortnt tteuf^ it oMlU bMttS' ttodilto llMl 
Ev^ body to jpkttMd #itb Ait Wittib Eikm 
judge ri^^ of the other tvqttlmi ft ptt&M iilil^ 
tery (^ poetty aai eridisMiiii ft jiM Wmtt^ 
Utde toHH and wiftksiiMu iikm m ii0|[ii^ 
all, a p^^fecC vndeMUidltig of {NMcSilkt iltsllMI«il 
descnptioiik 

<< All Aafc bt^ aay tame Ar potflry>iB9^i(NN^ 
that the ||ft)ftt DHtfaKpie ki Inlidi to be prtftMMfc^ 
Aelow. It ii iMA eeidor tft Hiito ft tflMtt ly^ 
mppeair Utde^ Ain ft Mk mA ffBtki ColttMl «i 
others of ft irory km gettidli hftVe diom lift iKrflnrt 
but Philipis Ga^, and Boileati, Oldy th» iMst, 

** A picture in miniatusre k every ^atiil^i^^ tdent; 
but a piece for ft cupola^ whete m the tigattiA kt^ 
enlarged, yet prop^rttotted to flie «yej H^vtoi t 
master's hand. 

'' It must still he imte aeeeptaUe than th6 km 
burlesque^ because the images of the iMMfr tt^ 
mean and filthy, and the language itself e&tM^ 
unknown to all men of good bre^img* llie-siC}flfc 
of Billingsgate would not niake a very agfifieibk 
figure at St. Jlunes's. A gefttleintei Woidd tikfc 
but little pleasure in language, whidi hft ff(/M 
think it hard to be accosted iio, or ^ reading INHrdb 
which he could not pronounce without bluahfaig* 
The lofiy burlesque is the more to be admkedi b^ 
cause, to write it, the author must be ifilvter <^W0 



of the most diffbrent talents in nature. A talent 
to fihd out and expose what is ridiculous, is very 
different from that which is to raise and elevate. 
We must tend Virgil and Milton for the one, and 
Horace and Hudibras for the other. We know that 
the authors of excellent comedies have often failed 
in the grave style, and the tragedian as often in 
6omedy. Admiration and Laughter are t>f such 
Ofiposite natures, that they are sddoiti treated by 
Afe same person. The man of mirth is always ob« 
s^lrving the follies and weaktiesses, the serious 
writer the virtues or crimes, of mankind; one is 
pleased with contemplating a beau, the other a 
heit> : Even from the same object they would draw 
difierent ideas : Achilles would appear in very dif- 
ferent lights to Thersites and Alexander. The one 
would admire the courage and greatness of his 
soul; the other would ridicule the vanity and rash- 
ness of his temper. As the satirist says to Hannibal : 



I, carre per Alpes^ 



Ut pueris placeas, et declamatio Has. 

" The contrariety of style to thtt subject pleases 
the hfore strongly, because it is more surprising ; 
the expectation of the reader is pleasantly deceiv- 
tAf who expects an humUe style from the subject, 
or a ^retLt subject from the style. It pleases the 
more ui^veraally, because it is agreeable to the taste 
both of the grave and the merry ; but more parti- 
cularly so to those who have a relish of the best 
Writers, and the noblest sort of poetry. I shall 
produce only one passage out of this poet, which is 
the misfortune of his Galligaskins : 

" My Galligaskins, which have lung withstood 
The winter's fury and cncroac'V\m\^ tioiXs, 
Jdjr time subdued (wbat will not Vvme ^viXi^x^^N'^ 
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This is adminhfy patherical^ and shem ¥ery wdl 

the YidsBtodesc^siiUiiiuury things, Theiestgoe» 

on to aprodiginws heMit; andamaaiaGieeo^aidl 

cooM hiidlf nsre mioe a moie ptfbetkd^iu^ 

nbie oonmlaiiit. laitnotsinpiising^liiattliiQasilH: 

ject shoold be so mean, and the Teise so fomgqoA% 

that the leaat thingji in his poetry, as in ainieni*^ 

80ope» shoaUL gmr gnat and fimAidaUe to. ^ 
eye? ^"■p'^^Si^Hj ^w.«wiUii^^.g ^k^^ ^^^ ^^Ji^^^J^^^:^ 

French, he hacL no modd finr his style? tluvt.hfi 
should have no writer to imitate, and hfmadf hit 
inimitabk? that he should do aD this befixre he iifn 
twenty? at aa age which is nsoally pleased wtth* 
glare of fiilse thoughts, little turns, and nnnataffi 
fustian? at iA age, at which Cowley, Dryden, siiiir 
I had ahnost said Virgil, were incon^derablef Btft 
soon was his imagination at its full strei^^ Jai 
judgment ripe, and his humour complete. 

'^ This poem was written for his own diversioDf 
without any design of publication. It was com- 
municated but to m^; but soon spread, and fdl 
into the hands of pirates. It was put out, vildy 
mangled, by Ben. Bragge: and impudently said to 
he corrected by the author. This grievance is now 
grown more epidemical; and no man now has a 
right to his own thoughts, or a title to his own 
writings. Xenqphon answered the Persian, who 
demanded his arms, " We have nothing now left 
but our arms and our valour : if we surrender the 
one, how shall we make use of the other?'' Poets 
have nothing but their wits and their writings; and 
if they are plundered of the latter, I don't see lAaX 
good the former can do them. To pirate, and pub- 
lickly own it, to prefix their names to the world 
they steal, to own and avow the theft, I belkve^ 
was never yet heard o? Wl ixv^Ei^gaxA, \\ ^ 
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sound oddly to posterity, that, in a polite nation, 
in an enligntened age, under the direction of the 
most wise, most learned, and most generous en- 
oouragers of knowledge in the world, the property 
of a mechanick should be better secured than 
that of a scholar ! that the poorest manual opera- 
tions should be more valued than the noblest pro- 
ducts of the brain! that it should be felony to rob 
a eobler of a pair of shoes, and no crime to deprive 
the best author of his whole subsistence! that no- 
thing should make a man a sure title to his own 
writings but the stupidity of them ! ihat the works 
of Dryden should meet with less encouragement 
than those of his own Flecknoe, or Blackmore! 
that Tillotson and St. George, Tom Thumb and 
Temple, should be set on an equal foot! This is 
the reason why this very paper has been so loi% 
delayed ; and, while the most impudent ahd scan- 
dalous Hbels are publickly vended by the pirates, 
this innocent work is forced to steal abroad as if 
it were a libel. 

" Our present writers are by these wretches re- 
duced to the same condition Virgil was, when the 
centurion seized on his estate. But I don't doubt 
but I can fix upon the Maecenas of the present age, 
that will retrieve them from it. But, whatever ef- 
fect this piracy may have upon us, it contributed 
very much to the advantage of Mr. Philips: it 
helped him to a reputation which he neither de- 
sireii nor expected, and to the honour of being put 
upon a work of which he did not think himself ca- 
pable; but the event shewed his modesty. And 
it was reasonable to hope, that he, who could raise 
mean subjects so high, should still be more ele- 
vated on greater themes v ftiat\ve iSmlX. covi\i^^'K« 
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nxtii doUb ideM &(xn & dulUiig, codU . 
upmi audi * mlgect h the Duke of Harib 
MiAici M eapoUe of ieightanrng «mm iA« * 
amd IrifCw ^amu. A^, inde^ moat of tl 
works vAidi hftv* bsoi produced in the woi 
been oinDg leas to die poet dun die patrol 
of the (pcateat geniiu ne aomttiiiMa usT^i « 
a tpur; often iiiuikat. and i$n not TCI 
pubUck: ^mj certainlf know their findlx 
worst dunn; and eren their boM thinga < 
not fond i^ becanae the idea of what tlM 
to beia br nbora iriiat thcyaie. Una 
me to belien diat Vi^ deined hia wort 
be burnt, had not the aame Augnatna that 
him to write dtem, praaerred wan from i 
tion. A aeribblii^ beau mi^ imanne a Pi 



be indaoed to write, by the very p 
in writing; but that is seldom, when pe< 
necessitated to it. I have known men rt 
use very bard labour, for diversion, wbidi 
had been tied to, they would have thougli 
selves very unhappy. 

" But to retuTD to Bleaketm, that work f 
admired by some, and censured by others. 
oflen wished he had wrote it in Latin, 
might be out of the reach of the empty i 
who could have as little understood his me 
that language, as they do his beauties in hi 

" False criticks have been the plague off 
Milton himself, in a very polite court, hi 
compared to the rumbling of a wheel-ban 
had been on the wrong side, aqd therefbi 
not be a good poet. And tkU, perhapt, 
Mr. PhUipi's case. 

"But I take genetaWy die^gjootajMieof h 
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era to be the occasion of their dislike. People that 
have formed their taste upon the French writers 
can have no relish Tor Philips : they admire points 
and turns, and consequently have no judgment of 
what is great and majestick ; he must look little in 
tlieir eyes, when he soars so high as to be almost 
out of their view. I cannot therefore allow any 
admirer of the French to be a judge of Blenheim, 
nor any who takes Bouhours for a complete critick. 
He generally judges of the ancients by the mo- 
derns, and not the modems by the ancients ; he 
takes those passages of their own authors to be 
really sublime which come the nearest to it ; he of- 
ten calls that a noble and a great thought which is 
only a pretty and fine one ; and has more instances 
of the sublime out of Ovid de Tristibus, than he 
has out of all Virgil. 

** I shall allow, therefore, only those to be judges 
of Philips, who make the ancients, and particularly 
Virgil, dieir standard. 

" But, before I enter on this subject, I shall con- 
sider what is particular in the style of Philips, and 
examine what ought to be the style of heroick poe- 
try; and next enquire how far he is come up to 
that style. 

** His style is particular, because he lays aside 
rh3rme, and writes in blank verse, and uses old 
words, and frequently postpones the adjective to 
the substantive, and the substantive to the verb; 
and leaves out little particles, a, and the; her, and 
Ms; and uses frequent appositions. Now let us 
examine, whether these alterations of style be con- 
formable to the true sublime." 



WALSH. 

WiLLUK Walsh, the son of Jose; 
quire, (^ Abbetley in Worcestershijr 
1663, aa appeara from the account i 
relates, that at the age of fifteen 1 
1 67S, a geatlemaxi commoner of Wa< 

He left the university without i 
purHued his atudiea in London and 
he atudied, in whatever place, is app 
•Sect, for he became, in Mr, Drydei 
bett critick in the nation. 

He was not, however, merely a cri 
lai, but a man of fashion, and, aa D< 
ostentatiously splendid in hie dieas. 
wise a member of parhament and a c 
of the shire for his native county in 
ments; in another the representative 
in Yorkshire ; and gentleman of the I 
Anne, uiuler the Duke of Somerset. 

Some of his verses shew him tc 
zealous friend to the Revolution; b 
ardour did not abate his reverence o 
Dryden, to whom he gave a Dissertal 
Pastorals, in which, however studiet 
some ignorance of the laws of Frencl 

In 1 705, he began to correspond \ 
in whom he discovered very early 
poetry. Their letters are written 
toral comedy of the Italians, and tj 
which Pope was then preparing to p 

The kindnesses which are first e: 
seldom forgotten. Pope aVna.'j% leta 
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mettiory of Walsh's notice, and mentioned him in 
one of his latter pieces among those that had en- 
couraged his juvenile studies : 

Granville the polite. 



And kno^ring Walsb^ would tell me -I coold write. 

In his Essay on Criticism he had given him more 
8[dendid praise; and, in the opinion of his learned 
commentator, sacrificed a httle of his judgment to 
his gratitude. 

The time of his death I have not learned. It 
must have happened between 1707, when he wrote 
to Pope, and 1711, when Pope praised him in his 
Essay. The epitaph makes him forty-six years 
6Ld: if Wood's account be right, he died in 1709. 

He is known mor^ by his fenuliarity with greater 
men, than by any thing done or written by himself. 

His works are not numerous. In prose he wrote 
Eugenia, a Defence of Women; which Dryden ho- 
nowred with a Preface. 

Esoulapias, «r the Hospital of Fools, published 
after his death. 

A Collection of Letters and Poems, amorous and 
gallant, was published in the volumes called Dry- 
den's Miscellany, and some oth^ occasional pieces. 

To his Poems and Letters is prefixed a very ju- 
dicious preface upon Epistolary Composition and 
Amorous Poetry. 

In his Golden Age restored, there was something 
•of humour, while tjie facts were recent; but it now 
strikes no longer. In his imitation of Horace, the 
first stanzais are happily turned; and in all his writ- 
ings there are pleasing passages. He has, however, 
more el^^ce than vigour, and seldom risesi Kv^^&'l 
than to be pretty. 

VOL. u c € 
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Df the great poet whose life I am about to deli- 
leate, the curiosity which his reputation must ex- 
lute will require a display more ample than can 
low be given. His contemporaries, however th^ 
reverenced his genius» kft his life unwritten; and 
notliing therefore can be known beyond what casual 
mention and uncertain tradition have supplied. 

John Detdxn was bora August 9, 1681, at 
^Idwinkle, near Oundle, the son of Erasmus Ihy* 
den, of Tichm«»h; who was the third son of Sr 
Erasmus Dryden» baronet, of Canons Ashby. AH 
these places are in Northamptonshire; but tibe ori- 
fjrinal stock of the family was in the county of 
Huntingdon. 

He is reported by his last biographer, Derrick, 
to have inherited from his father an estate of two 
hundred a-year, and to have been bred, as was 
said, an Anabaptist. For either of these particu- 
lars no autliority is given. Such a fortune ought 
to have secured him Srom that poverty which seems 
always to have oppressed him ; or, if he had wasted 
it, to have made hun ashamed of publishing his ne- 
cessities. But though he had many enemies, who 
undoubtedly examined his life with a scrutiny suf- 
ficiently malicious, I do not remember that he is 
ever charged with waste of his . patrimony. He 
was indeed sometimes reproached for his first rer 
ligion. I am therefore inclined to believe that 
Derrick's inteUigence was partly true, and pardy 
vrroneous. 
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From Westminster School, where he was in- 
structed as one of the King's scholars by Dr. Busby, 
whom he long after continued to reverence, he was 
in 1650 elect^ to one of the Westminster scholar* 
ships at Cambridge*. 

Of his school p^ormances has appeared cmly 
a poem on the death of Lord Hastings, composed 
with great ambition of such conceits as, aotwith- 
standing the refbrmation begun by Waller and 
Deidiam, the exan^le of Cowley still kept in re- 
putation. Lord Hastings died of the small-po:^ ; 
and his poet has made of the pustules first rose- 
budsy And th^a g^oos; at kst eiudts them into 
atara; and saysi 

Ko comet ne^d fbret^l liis chftnge 'dre'# on. 
Whose oorpoe night seeib a consteHatioti. 

At the university he does not appear to have 
been eager of poetical distinction, or to have lavish- 
ed his early wit either on fictitious subjects, or pub- 
lick occasions. He probably considered, that he 
who proposed to be an author, ought first to be a 
student. He obtained, whatever was the reason, 
no fellowship in the College. Why he was excluded 
cannot now be known, and it is vain to guess ; had 
he thought himself ii^ured, he knew how to com- 
plain. In the Life of Plutarch he mentions his 
education in the Collie with gratitude ; but, in a 
prologue at Oxford, he has these lines : 

Ocford to him a dearer name iball bt 
Than bis own mother-university: 
Thebes did his rude, unknowing youth engage; 
He chooses Athens in his riper age. 

" He went off to Trinity College, and was admitted to a B&- 
«haler*t Degree in Jaa. 1658-4, aodiii \651 was tooAa^. few. ^\. 

CC2 
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- It was not tin die deilh of Gtmnvc^ 

that he/btCHDe a pobUck randMale Ifar 'Aait/ihf 

^uhMas^ Herok Simi^ fafiJr'£Mi-J^. 

and Waller on the ume oocarion, Wetie aofflefiM 
raiaegraatemoBtedimsoftkri^^ * ^^ 

Whoi the iQng' wt» leBtorad, DrydeiH J{lu» 4^ 
other paMgyneb of naiiiMtion» duifgodlhai^ ojmlf^ 
km, or hk pnrfbMini, and vmVMmi «* :tf «ttM^ W- 
1^; apoon OB die hmj JtBptMalMii (NiA'Bl^aini 
of hiamoat aaefed Mig^ Kmg dtedea- dM!*»:( 
cond."" ■ . • -'■ . c. ■■ ■ 5 i -lil iV- 

The reproadi of inoeaataney'^iraa^ oil iilii» 
sion, shared widiauehnninberay diiK it^ftfodiltai 
neidier hatred nor disgrace; ,ifi,i*i 4mgQi» Imp 
changed with thenatiovw It. waa^ihinrma^ apip 
totalfy fixigotlen when fak repntatiaii zairtd Vm 
enemies. 

The same year he praised the new King in a se- 
cond poem on his restoration. In the AHfea was 
the line» 

An horrid <(i<foet< first tvivodet the eter. 
And in that ulence we a ttjmpett fcari^- 

for which he was persecuted with perpetual ridi- 
cule, perhaps widi more than was deserved. ' SUence 
is indeed mere privation; and, so considered, esU" 
not invade; hut privation likewise certainly ii 
darknesSf and prohahly cold; yet poetry has new 
been revised the right of ascribing efiects or aseo^ 
to them as to positive powers. No man scruples to 
say that darmess hinders him from his work; or 
that cold has killed the plants. Death is also 
privation ; yet who has made any difficulty of assign* 
j'ng to Detith a dart adi tbe -^wes ofatrikingf 
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In settling the order of his works there is some 
difficulty; for, even when they are important 
enough to be formally offered to a patron, he does 
not commonly date his dedication; the time of 
writing and publishing is not always the same; 
nor can the first editions be easily found, if even 
from them could be obtained die necessary in* 
formation. 

The time at which his first play was exhibited is 
not certainly known, because it was not printed till 
it was, some years aflerwards, altered and revived; 
but since the plays are said to be printed in the 
order in which they were written, from the dates 
of some, those of others may be inferred; and thus 
it may be collected, that in 1663, in the thirty- 
secoi year of his life, he commer^ced a writer f^r 
the stage; compelled undoubtedly by necessity, 
for he appears never to have loved that exercise of 
his genius, or to have much pleased himself with his 
own dramas. 

Of the stage, when he had once invaded it^ he 
kept possession for many years; not indeed with- 
out, th^ competition of rivals who sometimes pre- 
vailedy or the censure of criticks, which was oft^i 
poignant and often just; but with such a d^ee of 
reputation as made him at least secure of being 
heard, whatever might be the final determination 
of the publick. 

His first piece was a comedy called the Wild 
Gallant, He began with no happy auguries ; for 
his performance was so much disapproved, that 
he was compelled to reeal it, and change it from its 
imperfect state to the form in which it now appears, 
«nd which is yet sufficiently defective to vindicate 
the criticks* 

cc ,s 
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I wkb tUft then, iwte iky uecmter^ftl^^ 
the fOgi uM rf lag AaitoidJ fiBl^ <r twyittr «• 
meiiiden'tfr^liis jrinddmn^d^ 
bis dntaftdUk pafimaDoai; hw3tVb fil^ IwSS^ 
eviory to <whiiiwitc tliBDiy and to tdbp njkiwsiuiiO" 
tioe of thoio Alt aie dirtJaguMiocI by nnr Jjocullrl 
antyp Mtriiipdk 'or cofcicoiinlinfc; loar'Act'c ' 
tion and &te of driitH«iid-hrieiii^. drmuui, 
too vkiidli of apomilliJEbib bromttB^ : 

In 1664, hepdbUhed ihe fibna Lmdju^^tUOi 
be dedittCed to dKBnl oTOiMfj, a JU^ 
reputation bodi aa a wiiter anda McvmnDu'^ !b 
ibu playbe madehk eMtgr of dir au a alk l k ibfttiii^ 
wbicb no Aifcnda in bia dcdica^ioii^ yASi. MtfttSSak 
certainty dt ^ ftinwtrabk hetoFV^i far' Of ittj jf ^ W i t 
bimadf^a^wriftertxf iby^ungiiil^^ '. -' / 

He dial j^nnt iritb Sir Ad^HomRliil^lM 
Indian Queemi a- tm^edy in xbjpn^/ The jitftii 
which either of them wrote are not distii^pidied. 

The Indian Enmeror was published in 1667. It 
is a tragedy in rhyme, intended for a aequd lo 
Howard! sln^&an Queen. Of this connection notide 
was given to the audience by printed biHs, &- 
tributed at the door; an eitpedient supposed to.be 
ridiculed in tibe Rehearsal^ where Bayes t^iUa bow 
many reams he has printed, to instil into the andif- 
ence some conception of his plot. 

In this play is the description of Niriit, wbkdi 
Rymer has made fiimous by preferring it to tbooe 
of all other poets. 

The practice of making tragedies in rhyme w» 
introduced' soon after the Restoration, as it .seems, 
by the Eafrl of Orrery, in complianoe wHli die 
opinion of Charles the Second, who bad Spmnti 
his tkste by the French theatre; and DrydeiiyiiAio 
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wrote, and made no difficulty of declaring that he 
wrote, only to please, and who perhaps knew that 
by his dexterity of versification he was more likely 
to excel others in rhyme than without it, very rea- 
dily adopted his master's preference. He tliere^ 
fore made rhyming tragedies, till, hy the preva- 
lence of manifest propriety, he seems to have grown 
ashamed of making them any longer. 

To this play is prefixed a very vehement defence 
of dramatick rhyme, in confutation of the preface 
to the Duke of Lerma, in which Sir Robert How- 
ard had censured it. 

In 1667 he published Annus Mirabilis, die 
Year of Wonders, which may be esteemed one 
of his most elaborate works. 

It is addressed to Sir Robert Howard by a let- 
ter, which is not properly a dedication; and, writ- 
ing to a poet, he has interspersed many critical ob- 
servations, of which some are common, and some 
perhaps ventured without much consideration. He 
began, even now, to exercise the domination of 
conscious genius, by recommending his own per- 
fermance : '^ I am satisfied that as die Prince and 
GFeneral [Rupert and Monk] are incomparably the 
best subjects I ever had; so what I have written 
on them is much better than what I have performed 
on any other. As I have endeavoured to adorn 
my poem with noble thoughts, so much more to ex- 
press those thoughts with elocution." 

It is written in quatrains, or heroick stanzas of four 
lines ; a measure which he had learned from the 
Gondibert of Davenant, and which he then thought 
the most majestick that the English language aftords. 
Of this stanza he mentions the incumbrances, in- 
creased as they were hy the exactness whick thq^ 
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age required. It waa, tliroughoul his life, very 
much im custom to recommend his works, by le- 
presentation of tbe difBcultics that he had eDcouR' 
tered, without appearing to have sufficiently coiw 
sidered, tliat where there is no difficulty there is Da 
praise. 

There seems to be, in the conduct of Sir Robert 
Howard and Bryden towards each other, som^ 
thins that is fiot now easily to be explained'..^ 
Dryden, in his dedication to the Earl of Orrery, 
had defended dramatick rhyme; and Howard, in 
the preface to a collection of plays, bad censured 
his opinion. Dryden vindicated himself in his 
Diahgue OH Dramatkk Poetry: Hownrd, in his 
preface to the " Duke of Lermn," animadverted 
on the Vindication; and Dryden, iu a preface to 
tile Iwiian fioiperw, replied to the Aniiuad version* 
with great asperity, and obnost with contumely. 
Tbe dedication to this play ia dated the year in 
which the Atinmt JUiwainR* wu publiifafd- IJen 
appears « HtnoiBe ipcoawttescy ; but ^lyig^^ l& 
fords aame hof^ by rdMa^ that die wuMittM 
Howud WM not puUifJied in die fint editwaof 
die play, bui ww a/^e^ whmx it wiw aftcrwwun^ 
printed ; and, a» die " Duke of Lerout" did DQt 
appear till 1668, tbe saun yeai in wbidi tbe'^ 
logue was publiabed, there wbb tine enough Sax co- 
mity to gioH i^ between wuhw% wfao^ npting 
both for die theatre, were natuadyiy lirals. 

He was now bo much Hiarii^iiwbpd, dutria 1468 
he succeeded Sir Williain DaTeDaiit«iipo«tJaiii«it 
The salary of tbe latureat had been nu*ed in &V(M 
of JoDsoiw by Gbaries die ^^t,. fwn) aa bwn^ 

• -■. , !' •S»iM^,^',9i.'.. ■ ■■ ,, 
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marks to one hundred pounds a-year, and a tierce 
of wine; a revenue in those days not inadequate 
to the conveniencies of life< 

The same year he published his Essay on Dra-' 
matick Poetry^ an elegant and instructive dialogue; , 
in which we are told, by Prior, that the principal 
character is meant to represent die Duke of Dorset^ 
This work seems to have given Addison a model 
for his Dialogues upon Medals. 

Secret Love, or the Maiden Queefi^ (1668) is a 
tragi'Comedy. In the preface he discusses a cu- 
Tious question, whether a poet ca^ judge well of 
his own productions? and determines very justly, 
that, of the plan and disposition, and all that can 
be reduced to principles of science, the author may 
depend upon his own opinion; but that, in those 
parts where fancy predominates, self-love may ea« 
dly deceive. He might have observed, that what 
10 good only because it pleases, cannot be pro- 
nounced good till it has been found to please. 

Sir Martin Marr^all (1668) is a comedy, pub- 
lished without preface or dedication, and at first 
without the name of the author. Lahgbaine charges 
it, like most of the rest, with plagiarism ; and ob- 
serves, that the song is translated from Voiture, 
allowing, however, diat both the sense and mea- 
sure are exactly observed. 

The Tempest (1670) is an alteration of Shak- 
speare's play, made by Dryden in conjunction with 
Davenant, " whom," says he, " I found of so quick 
a fancy, that nothing was proposed to him in which 
he coidd not suddenly produce a thought extremely 
pleasant and surprising; and those first thoughts 
of his, contrary to the Latin pTovec\>) Nq^x^'M|L^- 
wayM the least happy ; and, ^ \ii» iaxic^ ^«&1^^ 



witli a man that had never seen a woman. 

Ahout this time, in 1673, Dryden seemi 
had his quiet much disturbed by the succe 
Empress of Morocco^ a tragedy written i 
by Elkanah Settle; which was so much ap 
as to make hun think his supremacy of re 
in some danger. Settle had not only be 
perous on the stage, but, in the confic 
success, had published liis play, with sc 
and a preface of defiance. Here was on< 
added to another; and, for the last blast 
mation, it was acted at Whiteliall by th 
ladies. 

Dryden could not now repress those e 
which he called indignation, and others j 
but wrote upon the play and the dedicat 
criticism as malignant impatience could ; 
in haste. 

Of Settle he gives tliis character: " He' 
mal of a most deplored understandinir. 



h ba? la fiinoy. He sometimeB labours with a 
taught; bu^ ¥nth the pudder be makes ta bring 
it into the world, 'tis conunQoIy still-born ; so thaity 
for want of learning and elocution, he will never 
''- be able to eii;press any thing either naturally or 
jwtly." 

Iliis is not very decent; yet this is one of the 
pages in which criticism prevails most over brutal 
fiiry. 

He proceeds: " He has a heavy hand at fools, 
and a great felicity in writing nonsense for them. 
Fools they will be in spite of him. His King, his 
two Empresses, his Villain, and his Sub-vifiain; 
nay, his Hero, have all a certain natural cast of 
the father — their folly was born and bred in them, 
and something of the Elkanah will be visible." 

This is Dryden's general declamation; I will 
not withhold from the reader a particular remark. 
Having gone through the first act, he says, " To 
(Xmdude this act with the most rumbling piece of 
ncmMUse spoken yet: 

''To flattering lightning opr feigned smiles conform, 
Which, back'd with thunder, do but gild a storm.^' 

Cot^orm a smile to lightni»g^ make a miile imitate 
UgMwmgi axidjlattering. lightning: lightning sure 
is St threatening thing. And this lightning must 
gikl a storw. Now, if I must conform my smiles 
to lightning, then my smiles must gild a storm too : 
to gild with smiles, is a new invention of gilding. 
And gild a storm by being backed with thunder. 
Thunder is part of the storm; so one part of the 
storm must help to gUd another part, and help by 
hacMng; as if a man would gild a thing the bfjtter 
for being backed, or having a load \»^xv\vY&\i^^» 
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So thathete iagtldinghycanformingf snUtmgf light" 
ningf Imckingj and thundering. The whole is as if I 
shonid say thus : I will make my counterfeit smiles 
look like a flattering stone-horse, which, being 
back.ed with a trooper, does but gild the battle. I 
am mistaken, if nonsense is not here pretty thick 
sown. Sure the poet writ these two lines aboard 
some smack in a storm, and, being sea-sick, spewed 
up a good lump of clotted nonsense at once." 

Here is perhaps a sufficient specimen; but as 
the pamphlet, though Dryden's, has never been 
thought worthy of republication, and is not easily to 
be found, it may gratify curiosity to quote it more 
largely : 

" " Whene'er she bleeds^ 
He no severer a damnation needs. 
That dares pronounce the sentence of her death. 
Than the infection that attends that breath. 

That attends that breath. — The poet is at breath 
again ; breath can never 'scape him ; and here he 
brings in a breath that must be infectious with pro- 
nouncing a sentence ; and this sentence is not to 
be pronounced till the condemned party bleeds; 
that is, she must be executed first, and sentenced 
after ; and the 'pronouncing of this sentence will be 
infectious ; that is, others will catch the disease of 
that sentence, and this infecting of others will tor- 
ment a man's self. The whole is thus ; when she 
bleeds, thou needest no greater hell or torment to 
thyself J than infecting of others by pronouncing a 
sentence upon her. What hodge-podge does be 
make here! Nevei wa&DwXx^ ^c^>\t such dog- 
ging^ thick, indigestWAe %tvi«. ^^>5t ^YiS&>wQX^ 
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ttote to stay the stomach; we shall have a more 
.plentiflil mess presently. 

'* Now to dish up die poet's broth, that I pro-' 
uised: 

" For when we 're dead, and our freed souls enlarged. 

Of nature's grosser burden we're discharged. 

Then gentlj, as a happj lover's sigh. 

Like wand'ring meteors through the air we '11 fljy 

And in ouV airy walk, as subtle guests, ' 

We '11 steal into our cruel fathers' breasts. 

There read their souls, and track each passion's sphere i 

See bow Hevenge moves there. Ambition here ! 

And in their orbs view the dark characters 

Of sieges, ruins, murders, blood, and wars. 

We'll blot out all those hideous draughts, and write 

Pure and white forms; then with a radiant light 

Their breasts encircle, till their passions be 

Gentle as nature in its infancy; 

Till, softened by our charms, their furies ceta6. 

And their revenge resolves into a peace. 

^bps by our death their quarrel ends; 

ifffifij^ living rrc made foes^ dead we '11 make friends," . 

*' If this be not a very liberal mess, I wiD refer 
mjself to ihe stomach of any moderate guest. 
And a rare mess it is, jfor exceUing any Westmin- 
jler- white-broth. It is a kind of giblet porridge, 
made of the giblets of a couple of young geese, 
Jtddged fuU of meteorSf orbs, spheresj track, hide' 
aus araughtSy dark characters, white forms, and ra- 
diant lights, designed not only to please appetite 
and indulge luxury, but it is also physical, being 
an approved medicine to purge choler : for it is 
propounded by Morena, as a recdpt to cure their 
nithers of their cholerick humours ; and, were it 
written in characters as barbarous as the watds^ 
might very well pass for a doctoi'a \>^, To ^wcir 
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a pudding in die htSfy^ 'tit ) )n(DWH0t nmvihlk 
c^rtaiidn, jftsffff;. §tff, pi|^ Ap^, ptfUp^difl |% ^rite 
sense, had the impudenoe heibre.to put ■oettilMllf 
as this into.lheiiioalhs of dioie that werc|lome^ 
it before ap.ai:^iai^.wfaaii| he; dBd not td^B f^' jbe 
aU fook; aiida4iq(4utftQpnn^ 
it to the y^iniiv w riil ^^ ftt^WPft Mkt^lliK 
what we can mite) (ifwiaME^ ;.-...*■. f .' 




For whoi w6*ra dead, and oar fteeil mm^ , 

Here hetalbiia wbat itii«» be dw#; ilii«lMie 
our /reed aoMb *tijre€. Now, if to Mi^ li-Ml 

setfiree^ia to ?>e4^« «M» H*^^*^^^^ 
set free, if[ tp ^ye iH 46^ ^pm 4il|^ ; ...^ 



They two lOce pnjB ^A, apfl ^t pnV^^A. ^!'«P0 
wandering meteors, 

" — Shall fly through the air— 

■ 

That is, they shall mount above like fidlii^ atavii 
or else they shsJl) skip like tY^q Jadl^.with ^tlyxni, 
Qjc Will ynfh 9, wisp, and Ma4g^ W^^b <^<^^4^ 

« 4nd m, their. ^ jwi(i s^af %q f^ ffl^ 
thers' fype^fJi Uk^ ^^ gmsts. i^pj ^.-49^ 
f<Uh^^' fefia*<^iniirt be infui oi^ ii^ faiigg 
]i;aZi( of J| Jljer. 4n<i tierp <% lytM f;fif^ ^ 
souls ^nd p:ack the tphert^ of t^ MffWIMU 
That iff, ffae^ valki^g flierii, Jfaci^ nj^ a IffB;^ 
thorn, ^Q^ vpil put on his spectadesi 9^ ^ ^ 
reading foub, and pi|t pn his pumpa i^ifi ijfii% 
tracking o/spl^^^; so th^ h« iiriU ]pBa4 IWA^ fB% 
walk and %, at tbfi same tiippl Qhl I^iq^ 
Jiwk! f-M *^ viU see, ^ r«9^0>lf^ *^ k99 
ambition the re ,. T beAAi^ yr^ W^ ^boiott ila4 
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then view the dark characters ofsteges, ruins^ irmr- 
derst blood, and wars in their orbs: Track the 
char€u:ters to their forms! Oh! rare sport for Jack ! 
Never was place so full of gaine as these breasts ! 
You cannot stir, but flush a sphere, start a charac- 
ter, or unkennel an orb!'' 

Settle's is said to have been the first play em- 
bellished with sculptures; those ornaments seem 
to have given poor Dryden great disturbance. He 
tries, however, to ease his pain by venting his ma- 
lice in a parody. 

'' The poet has not only been so impudent to 
expofle all this stuflT, but so arrogant to defend it 
with an epistle; like a saucy booth-keeper, that, 
when he had put a cheat upon the people, would 
wrangle and fight with any that would not like it, 
or would offer to discover it ; for which anx^ance 
omr poet receives this correction ; and, to jerk him a 
little the sharper, I will not transpose his verse, but, 
by die help of his own words, transnonsense sense, 
that, bv my stuff, people may judge the better 
what his is: 
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Great Boy« thy tragedy and sculptures done. 
From press and plates, in fleets do homeward come; 
And in ridiculous and humble pride, 
Tbehr conrse in ballad-singers' baskets guide. 
Whose greasy twigs do all new beauties take, 
lYiHD ttie gay shews thy dainty sculptures make. 
Thy lines a mess of rhyming nonsense yield, 
A lenseless tale, with flattering fustian fiU'd. 
No grain of sense does in one line appear. 
Thy words big bulks of boisterous bombast bear. 
With noise they move, and from players' mouths rebound, 
When their tongues dance to thy words* empty sound. 
By thee inspir'd the rumbling verses roll, 
As if that rhyme and bombast lent a to\]i\ 
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> Aad«ilfcthitaMlllNjMia«l]Mgiit4«l]ftm$ 
fb MI^K wofdt d— ■^fcwghlt nnnim|(i>»ir» 
A* tf.lt iMwii dqr ■o tUi l^. ^li M i hy q t, . 
ifo tt^lMMt mA of lb|Mtdv<|NB»lte adfviibe, 

' T* wibi^ bj mrtiiiel^ all ^f m^Uiultt 
IMrlbadAqweidiDtollwtiRMtM.*^ ' ^ 
fbOM braatin of Ibob thj eoMMadbtlMi qiniiif i^ ' 

. IffiA ■■■» Mid iwmte^ 6iBb.4h3r ! r»i am gwctib> ^^ 
gh.olfyl >y drtto of t w p tyj^ i t lofi citt, , 
. wte hove tiMb trilratB fe^ «i^ Vb^ 
As iMifiB vlilspeit tend ' Ukid noito Id Poovoni. 
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<^11n« IlmTedralMdlm wiA Ikuown^^ 
snABOfif.iM siiO'.ooniB ncmi aboifdiSUi'dMi 
iiw i ling; ' idboitDditaff, bge ath i i ig' fleM; ai^J 
ifb'Ind; tnidfl^ dt Gothanif ive meet^nocbiii^ 
Iboyiiia'iidiiMnK;?/;^ .-a' " • - ^?' 

akMBiwad no critieiBiii toiraicli ni6 gnii 
Dr3^deii could be reduced, betwieen rage waA' 
rour; rage with little provocation, and tta 
witii little danger. To see the highest minds I 
levelled with die meanest, may produce some 
lace to the ccmsciousness of "weakness,, and si 
mortification to the pride of wisdom. But h 
be remembered, that minds are not levelled in t 
powers but when they are first levelled in their 
sires, Dryden and Setde had both placed t 
happiness in the daps of multitudes. 

An Evening's Love, or The Mock AstroUm 
comedy (1671), is dedicated to the illustrious I) 
of Newcasde, whom he courts by adding to 
praises those of his lady^ not only as a lover bi 
partner pf his studies, It is impleasing to tli 
noyr p^my names, once celebrated, are since i 
gotten. Of Newcasde's yrorks nothing is i 
kj^wn but his TveatMe ou Hoti^npEWQihip, 
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The pre&ce seems very elaborately written, and 
ccmtauis many just remarks on the Fathers of the 
English drama. Shakspeare's plots, he says, are in 
the hundred novels of Ginthio ; those of Beaumont 
and Fletcher in Spanish Stories ; Jonson only made 
them for himself. His criticisms upon tragedy, 
comedy, and farce, are judicious and profound. 
He endeavours to defend the inunorality of some 
of his comedies by the example of former writers; 
iviiich is only to say, thai he was not the first nor 
perhaps the greatest offouler. Against those that 
accused him of plagiarism he alleges a fsivourable 
expression of the King: "He only desired that they, 
who accuse me of &efts, would steal him plays 
like mine;" and then relates how much labour he 
qiends in fitting for the English stage what he 
borrows from others. 

Tj^annick Lovct or the Virgin Martyr (1672), 
was anotha: tragedy in rhyme, conspicuous for 
many passages of strength and elegance, and many 
of empty noise and ridiculous turbulence. The 
rants of Maximin have been always the sport oi 
criticttm; and were at length, if his own confes- 
sion may be trusted, the shame of the writer. 

Of this play he takes care to let the reader know, 
that it was contrived and written in seven weeks. 
Want of time was often his excuse, or perhaps 
shortness of time was his private boast in the form 
of an apology. 

It was written before The ConqueMt of Granada, 
but published after it. The design is to recom- 
mend piety. " I considered that pleasure was not 
the only end of Poesy ; and that even the instruc- 
tions of morality were not so wholly tlie business 
of a poet, as that precepts and cxaxa^lss^^ oi "^^kX^ 

dd3 
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were to be omitted; for to leave that eitiployroent 
altogether to the clergy, were to forget that reli-' 
gion was first taught in verse, which the laziness oi^ 
dulness of saccee<Ong priesthood turned afterwards 
into prose." Thus foolishly could Dryden write, 
rather than not shew his malice to the parsons. 

The two parts of The Conquest of Granada 
(1672) are written with a seeming determinadod 
to glut the pubHck with dramatick wonders; to 
exhibit in its highest elevation a theatrical meteor 
of incredible love and impossible valour, and to 
leave no room for a wilder dight to the extrava- 
gance of posterity. All the rays of romanddE 
heat, whether amorous or warlike, glow in Alman- 
zor by a kind of concentration. He is above all 
laws ; he is exempt from all restraints ; he ranges 
the world at will, and governs wherever he appears. 
He fights without enquiring the cause, and loves 
in spite of the obUgations of justice, of rejection 
by his mistress, and of prohibition fi*om the dead. 
Yet the scenes are, for the most part, delightful; 
the^ exhibit a kind of illustrious depravity, and 
majestick madness: such as, if it is sometimes 
despised, is often reverenced, and in which the ri- 
diculous is mingled with the astonishing. 

In the epilogue to the second part of The Con- 

quest of Granada^ Dryden indulges his favourite 

pleasure of discrediting his predecessors; and this 

Epilogue he has defended by a long postscript. 

He had promised a second dialogue, in which he 

should more fiilly treat of the virtues and faults of 

the English poets, who have written in the dra- 

watick, epick, or lytick way. This promise was 

never formally perfoTWied; Wv, 'wv^ x^s^ect to 

the dramatick writers, Vve \«» ^nc«\ \» Ssi>»& 
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IytehceSf and in this postscript, something equiva- 
ent; but his purpose being to exalt himself by the 
comparison, he shews faults distinctly, and only 
praises excellence in general terms. 

A play thus written, in professed defiance of 
probability, naturally drew down upon itself the 
▼ultures of the theatre. One of the criticks that 
attacked it was Martin Clifford, to whom Sprat 
addressed the Life of Cowley, with such venera- 
tion of his critical powers as might naturally ex- 
cite great expectations of instruction from his re- 
marks. But let honest credulity beware of receiv- 
ing characters from contemporary writers. Clif- 
ford's remarks, by the favour of Dr. Percy, were 
at last obtained; and that no man may ever want 
them more, I will extract enough to satisfy all 
reasonable desire. 

In the first Letter his observation is only general: 
^' You do live," says he, " in as much ignorance 
and darkness as you did in the womb: your writ- 
ings are like a Jack-of-aU-trade's shop; they have 
a variety, but nothing of value; and if thou art 
not the dullest plant-animal that ever the earth 
produced, all that I have conversed with are strange- 
ly mistaken in thee.*' 

Li the second he tells him that Almanzor is not 
more copied from Achilles than from Ancient Pis- 
tol. " But I am," says he, " strangely mistaken . 
if I have not seen this very Almanzor of yours in 
some disguise about this town, and passing under 
another name. Pr'ythee tell me true, was not 
this Huffcap once the Indian Emperor? and at 
another time did he not call himself Maximm? 
Was not Lyndaraxa once called Ahnetra? I 
mean under Monlezuna the Indian Emptor , i 
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protest and vow they are either tbe 8«me» or M 
alike that I cannot, for my heart,i diatingiiiah on 
from the otlier. You are therefore a strange un- 
conscionable thief; thou art not content to stcd 
^om others, but dost rob thy poor wxetehcd sdf 



too." 



Now was Setde*s time to take his reirenge. He 
wrote a vindication of his own lines; and» if heii 
forced to yield any thing, makfis repriaals upon 
his enemy. To say that his answer ia equal to the 
censure, is no high commendation. To expose 
Dryden's method of analysing his expressions, he 
tries the same experiment upon the description of the 
ships in the /fuKan Emperor ^ of which, however, he 
does not deny the excdOenoe; but intends to shew, 
that by studied misconstruction every thing may be 
equally represented as ridiculous. Aft» so mndi 
of Dryden's elegant animadversions, justice requires 
that something of Settle's should be exhibited. The 
following observations are therefore extracted from 
a quarto pamphlet of ninety«five pages : 

" Fate ailer him belov with pain did move. 
And victorj^ coald scarce keep pace above. 

** These two lines, if he can shew me any sense or 
thought in, or any thing but bombast and noise, 
he shall make me believe every word in hia obser- 
vations on Morocco sense. 

*' In The Empress of Morocco were these lines: 

" I 'II travel then to some remoter sphere. 

Till I find oat new worlds, and crown jon there." 

" On which Dryden made this remark; 
' I believe our learned auOM)x \a2teik ^ v^Wve 
>&r a country ; the aphete o£ ^^oxoiwso', «i&SSL \^or 
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occo were the globe of earth and water; but a 

;lobe is no sphere neither, by his leave/ &c. So 

fphere must not be sense, unless it relate to a cir- 

solar motion about a globe, in which sense the as-^ 

tronomera use it. I would desire him to expound 

diose lines in Granada: 



** I'll to the turrets of the palace gOt 
And add new fire to those that fight beIow« 
Thence, Hero-like, with torches by ray side/ 
(Far be the omen tho') my Love I'll guide* 
No« like his better fortune I'll appear. 
With open arras, loose veil, and flowing hair. 
Just flying forward from ray rowling sphere. 
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" I wonder, if he be so strict, how he dares make so 
bold with sphere himself, and be so critical in other 
men's writings. Fortune is fancied standing on a 
globe, not on a sphere, as he told us in the first 
act. 

" Because Elkanah's Similies are the most unlike 
things to what they are compared in the world, 
111 venture to start a simile in his Annns Mirahi- 
lis: he gives this poetical description of the ship 
called the London : 

*' The goodly London in her gallant trira. 

The Phoenix daughter of the Tanqnisht old. 

Like a rich bride does to the ocean swiro. 

And on her shadow rides in floating gold. 

Her flog aloft spread ruffling in the wind^ 

And sanguine -strearoers seeraed the flood to fire : 

The weaver, charmed with what his loom designM, 

Goes on to sea, and knows not to retire. 

With roomy decks, her guns of mighty strength. 

Whose low-laid rouutbs each mounting billow laves. 

Deep in her draught, and warlike in her length, 

She seems a sea>wasp flying on the waves, 

" Wbfit a B'onderful pother it \icte, Vo xmj3«.' 



peror's days. But perhaps his similitude hai 
in it than we imagine ; this ship had a great 
gims in her, and they, put all together, ma 
sting in the wasp's tail: for this is all the re 
can guess, why it seem'd a wasp. But, bi 
we will allow him all we can to help out, le 
s.phosn%x sea-'fvasp^ and the rarity of such i 
mal may do much towards heightening the & 
- ** It nad been much more to his purpose 

had designed to render the senseless play lii 
\U have searched for some such pedantry as th 

r ; " Two ifs scarce make one possibility, 

'h If justice will take all and nothing give, 

'■' Justice, rnethinks, is not distributive. 

U'l To die or kill you is the alternative. 

{1; ' Rather than take your life, I will not live. 

" Observe how prettily our author chops 
in heroick verse. Three such fustian c 
words as distribixtive, alternative^ and two \ 
man but himself would have come witliin the 
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** But WFely t^e Sun, whethar he ffies a lov^'p, 
or pQt ft {oyer's pace, leaves weeks ajod |nonthS| 
i^j yesflB top, behind hin^ in his rac(e. 

f^ Foot Jlpbin, or any other of the Philo-mathe- 
li^ticka, would haye givei) him sadsfiiction in the 
¥omL 

ff If i Qould kill thee nost, thy fate 'a bo low, 
That 1 mi]f( 9lpop, ere I can gire the blow. 
Bb^ mioe 19 jift ^p fi^r filho^fi \\ij crovn^ 
Sfbtt fill tijy ijien, ,; , 
Piled on tbj back, ca^. |iever pull it doyn* 

ff Now where that is, Alinaiusor -s &te is £xt, I 
cannot guess; but, wherever it is, I believe Al- 
poanzor^ and think that all Abdalla-s subjects, pil- 
ed upon one another, might not pull dpiim his fate 
to veU as without piling: besides, I think Abdal- 
la so wise a man, diat, if Almanzor had told him 
piling his men upqn his back might do the feat, he 
would scarce bear such a weight, for the pleasure 
of the exploit; but it is a huff, and let Abdalla do 
it if he dare. 

'* The peoiple jike a headlppg XQTfpT^t gP# 
And trtry dam tliej break or overflow. 
But, nnoppos'd, thej either lose their force. 
Or wind in Tolumes to their former course : 

a very pretty allusion, contrary to all sense or rea- 
son. Torrents, I take it, let them wind never so 
nmch, can never return to their former edwse, un- 
less he can suppose that fountains can go upwards, 
Wliich is impossible : nay more, in the foregoing 
page he tells us so too; a trick of a very unfaith- 
ftd memory. 

" But can no more than fountains upward flow ; 

which of a torrent, which sigiu&ea ax«^\<\^\x^'a:av^ 
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is much more impossible. Besides, if he goes to 
quibble, and say that it is possible by art water 
may be made return, and the same water run twice 
in one and the same channel : then he quite con- 
fotes what he says ; for it is by being opposed, 
that it runs into its former course: for all ei^^es 
that make water so return, do it by compulsion and 
opposition. Or, if he means a headlong torrent 
for a tide, which would be ridiculous, yet they do 
not wind in volumes, but come fore-ri^t back, (if 
their upright lies straight to their former course), 
and that by opposition of the sea-water, that drfve» 
them back again. 

'' And for fancy, when he lights of any thing 
lake it, 'tis a wonder if it be not borrowed. As 
here, for example of, I find this fanciful thought in 
his Ann, Mirab, 

*' Old father Tfaaraes rais'd np his reverend head] 
But fear'd the fate of Simoix woiild return: 
Deep in his ouze he sought his sedgy bed ; 
And shrunk his waters back into his urn. 

" This is stolen from Cowley's Davideis, p. 9. 

" Swift Jordan started^ and straight backward fled. 
Hiding amongst thick reeds his aged head. 
And when the Spaniards their assault begin» 
At once beat those without and those within. 

" This Ahnanzor speaks of himself; and sure for 
one man to conquer an army within the city, and 
another without the city, at once, is something 
difficult; but this flight is pardonable to some we 
meet with in Granada: Osmin, speaking of Al- 
manzoT, 

*' Who, like a tempest iViat o\iVMw^^^*Nrvcv^^ 
Made a just battle, et« i)a«i \>o^\«% V»^^* ^» 
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^ Pnsfi what does dils konourable person mean l>y 
m tempest that ouUides the wind? a teqipest tliat 
outndei itself. To suf^se a tempest ^diout 
wind, is as bad as supposing a man to walk witli- 
mi(L feet ; for if he suj^ses die tempest to be some- 
Aiag distinct from i^ wind, yet, as being the e&^tt 
of "mnd asljy to come before the cause is a little 
preposterous; so that, if he takes it one way, or if 
I^ ial;es it die other, those two f/> mil scarce make 
me poMsAUUy" Enough of Settle. 

Marriage ^-la-modeXlQYS) is a comedy dedi- 
cated to the Earl of Rochester; whom he acknow- 
ledges not only as the defender of his poetry, but 
the promoter of his fortune. LanglNune places 
liik play in 1673. The Earl of Rochester, th^e- 
fixre, was the famous Wilmot, whom yet tradition 
always represents as an enemy to Dryden, and who 
is mentioned by him widi some disrespect in the 
preface to Juvenal. 

The Amgnatum^ or Love in a Nunnery y^ co- 
medy (1673^, was driven off the stage, against the 
optmon, as the author says, of the best judges. It 
IB dedicated, in a very ekgant address, to Sir 
CSiailes Sedley; in which he finds an opportunity 
for his usual complaint of hard treatment and un^ 
reasonable censure. 

Amboyna is a tissue of mingled dialogue m verse 
and prose, zsxi was perhaps written in less tiine 
than The Virgin Martyr; though the author 
thought not fit either ostentatiously or moumfuBy 
to tcU how little labour it cost him, .or at how short 
a warning he produced it. It was a tenipdrary 
performance, written in die time of die Diitdi war, 
to jp flftTw^ the nation against their enemies; to 
whom he hopes, as he declarea inVvSa'&^^a^^^'v^ 
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make ]|j»i|iiBNtiy ooikw d a iumeli fie iimn,iimihf 

Thill ]9kj im wrktoi UQb Ae ■eeoiid Dafdh wwrk 

167.3.- \ V r.:- .■■•:;•.:.'.: .-.■■..' -' ,; ■ '"-if 

^ Troiku and CtvMMb (167S) » m pkyriluwi 
fk^n JShAi^ifiife;' .bol: »o aherod^' tiurt» evap A 

ad is a joaitei^MMaei''' fl It m:inltMiwBed:hfMiik^ 
course ani^ ifc» Cteowwii of Cxkieimi m Smm&j' 
to whidil Boqpfoet^ thatlRjfaMr'f lioAf'lad^gpM 

..ThejSWiiMiJV^ 

.OBQtiitfff* isar Ae ]iappy:oamddaice nA'COtl^tdam 
the two^floiipk-.-JLi k.iiHi writtaKagaimi dw U^ 
pists, it wmiliL Jitlnralhr 8t that time htm/Memk 
and eiumatiyiaaflTMttty hy the;pfl|w^^ 
it iobtaiaed it -first; and partly by die xeu.pMvit 
both of the serious and risible part, it cokitiaiieil 
long a favourite of the publick. 

It was Dryden*s opinion;, at least for some time, 
and he maint.ain> it in the dedication of. this phy; 
that . the drama reqiiired an alternation of coraidc 
and tragick scenes;, and that it is necessary tami^ 
tigate by alleviations of merrim^it the pressure of 
ponderous events, and the fatigue of tousome pas- 
sions. " Whoever," says he, . *' cannot perrorm 
both parts, is hut kd\fa writer for the stage*' 

The Duke of Guise, a tragedy (1683), written 
in conjunction with -Lee, as Oedipus had heea be- 
fore, seems to deserve notice only for the oflfence 
which it gave to the remnant of the Covenanten, 
and in general to the enemies of the court, who at^ 
tacked him with great violence, and were ansvnaed 
hy him; though at last he seems to withdiaw from 
/he cottHict, hy transferring the ^e«j^ ^art of die 
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blame or merit to his partner. It happened that 
a contract had been made betvreen them, by which 
they were to join in writing a play; and *^ he hap- 
penedy*' says Dryden, ** to chum the promise just 
upon the finishing of a poem, whea I would have 
been glad of a little respite. TW-thirds of it be- 
longed to him ; and to me only the first scene of 
the play, the whole fourth act, and' the first hsdf, 
or somewhat more, of the fifih." 

This was a play written professedly for the par- 
ty of the Duke of York, whose succession was then 
<lpposed« A parallel is intended between the Lea- 
guers of France and the Covenanters of England: 
and this intention produced the controversy; 

Albion and Alhamu8{\%^) is a musical drama 
<w opera, written, like " The Duke of Guise," 
against the Republicans. Wi]di what success it 
was performed, I have not found*. 

The State of Innocence' and FcM of Man (1 675) 
is termed by him an opera: it is radiera tragedy 
inheroick rhyme, but of which the personages are 
such as cannot decently be exhibited on the stage. 
Some such production was foreseen by Marvel, 
who writes thus to Milton: 

" Or if a work so infinite be spaon'd, 

Jealous I was lest some less skilful hand 

(Such as disquiet always what is well^ 

And bj til-imitating would excel). 

Might hence presume the whole creation's day 

To change in scenes, and shew it in a play." 

* Downes says, it was performed on a rery onlncky day, viz. 
that on which the Duke of Monmouth landea in the Weat; ajad 
he intimates, that the constarnaUoninto w\)idiV!iaftV2ai^cic^^^d& 
thrown bj Ms event was a reason y^Yx^ Vl wbb '^lertoTntn^^^'^ 
Mxtiam,MndwaBiagBneniii\TecAv^ U. 

liS2 



praising numan exceuence in me language 

ligion. 

The preface contains an apology for 1 

verse and poetick licence; by which h me 
; any liberty taken in contracting, or extending 

» but the use of bold fictions and ambitious i 

The reaK>n which he gives for printinj 

was never acted, cannot be overpassed: * 
i induced to it in my own defence, many h 

i copies of it being dispersed abroad witb 

knowledge or consent, and every one gk 
j ' * new faults, it became at length a libel againi 

; I a These copies, as they gathered faults, were 

\'^']f rently manuscript; and he lived in an ag 

unlike ours, if many hundred copies of fc 

hundred lines were likely to be transcribe! 
i j; f author has a right to print his own worlt 

needs not seek an apology in falsehood; 

that could bear to write the dedication felt ] 

in writing the preface. 
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might be safely falsified^ and the incidents feign- 
ed ; for remoteness of place is remarked, by Ra- 
dne, to afibrd the same conveniencies to a poet as 
loigdi of timck 

This play is written in rhyme ; and has the ap- 
pearance of being the most elaborate of all the 
dramas* The personage are imperial; but the 
dialogue is often domes tick, and therefore suscep- 
tible of sentiments accommodated to familiar inci- 
doits. The complaint of life is celebrated ; and 
there are many other passages that may be read 
with pleasure. 

This play is addressed to the Earl of Mulgrave, 
afterwards Duke of Buckingham, himself, if not a 
poet, yet a writer of verses, and a critick. In this 
address Dryden gave the first hints of his inten- 
tion to write an epick poem. He mentions his de- 
sign in terms so obscure, that he seems afraid lest 
hn plan should be purloined, as, he says, happen- 
ed to him when he told it more plainly in his pre- 
face to Juvenal. " The design," says he, " you 
know is great, ^he story English, and neither too 
near the present times, nor too distant from them." 
All for Love, or the World well Lost (1678), a 
tragedy founded upon the story of Antony and 
Cleopatra, he tells us, '* is the only play which he 
wrote for himself:" the rest were given to the peo- 
ple. It is by universal consent accounted the work 
in which he has admitted the fewest improprieties 
of style or character; but it has one fault equal to 
many, though rather moral than critical, that, by 
admitting the romantick omnipotence of Love, he 
has recommended as laudable and worthy of imi- 
tation, tha^ conduct which, through all ages, the 

£ £ 3 
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good h«w l iii Mi r ii^i wkmh mi ibdJM Ji<^ | h' 
edasfiMiirib. 

thoa^ written iiqpoa Ae common tnpi^ 

dramai art Jgjg nrcd ^ t J >k«tri % atfr cii^piiill 
and upritff liim. 

Lim iM m i oftkf iimi JTMfMr (}99Q% % AJ»" 
medy, wUdl^ fder d» dnidti%M» waj-ptohapnj 
as too ibdeoait fir Aa atig^ Wka^gim,l/fimh 
was intliepriiitiiiii^asdMfaiidMir aaySf dtMAlW 
(MDitted. thrfto f t mft Xgi a»t fti i|Mi < ft l iWr iM 
objeeted Co;. Mt l4irij||^^ t^^mUimrJIt 
vours laau ^famMfc iii aumliitm Itf -rtasaBlmaiti 
becaww il r aai MNb ftqpdped 4hB 1^^ 

OedSpm (1679) jb a tiragady Ibmed l>y X»|r^ 
and Lee, in coi^unction» from tbe woika Oif &• 
pbocles, Senec^ uid CcMmfiQle. Diydj^ ^bvapad 
the scenel^ and cc^l^oeed the first and tlurdactSi 

Don Sebasiian (1690) is oonumonly ealemwd 
either the first or Second of his dnnnatickpfltfam* 
ances. It is too loiig td be ajl acted, and hss 
inany chanlcters and may incidents; and thon^it 
is not without salBes of firantick digpity, aadmon 
noise than meaning, yet, as it makes vppNuickm to 
the possibilities of real life^ and has some senti- 
ments which leave a stro&g impressioii, it oontiasr 
ed loiig to attract attention. Ainidst thedisttraMaB 
of princes, and the vicissitttdea of emj^re^ are ior 
serted several scenes which the writer i&tandad flff 
comick; but which, I suppose, tbal agid did nst 
much commend, and this would BOt induce. Tbavs 
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are, howevef, passages of excellence universally 
adaiowledged; the dispute and the reconciliation 
of Dorax and Sebastian has always been admired. 

This play was first act^ in 1690, after Dryden 
bad far some years discontinued dramatick poetry* 

Awphitryon is a comedy derived from Plautus 
and Moliere. The dedication is dated Oct. 1690. 
This play seems to have succeeded at its first ap- 
pearance; and was, I think» long considered as a 
very diverting entertainment. 

CUomenes (1692) is a tragedy, only remarkable 
as it occasioned an incident related in the Guar- 
dian, and allusively mentioned by Dryden in his 
pre&ce. As he came out from the representation, 
he was accosted thus by some airy stripling : *' Had 
I been lefl alone with a young beauty, I would not 
have spent my time like your Spartan." *' That, 
Sir/' said Dryden, " perhaps is true; but give me 
leave to tell you, that you are no hero." 

King Arthur (1691) is another opera. It was 
the last work that Dryden perfi>rmed. for King 
Charles, who did not live to see it exhibited; and 
it does not seem to have been ever brought upon 
the stage*. In the dedication to the Marquis of 
Hali&x, there is a very elegant character of Charles, 
and a pleasing account of his latter life. When 
this was first brought upon the stage, news that 
die Duke of Monmouth had landed was told in the 
theatre; upon which the company departed, and 
Arthur was exhibited no more. 

His last drama was Love Triumphant, a tragi- 
comedy. In his dedication to the Earl of Salis- 

* Thig is a mistake. It mis set to tBVfiiok by Porcell, and 
wdlreoeiTed^andisyetafaYOttiite entertainment. H. 
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far fi ««aiit Mww rf ijBH>te aw» iiMAJt liif 

now obmnL ^^k pkiQ^MHw wm (■hlionM INf 

the PiBEibBi^ andl smmUI Ihy thoM wbd -oidMV 

inB CHBOKmBk in ■BnDHBBB vF ORSCDBj* 11. pSfJB 

trader would bwre im w ur B d 1» crdfit, by appear- 
ing in llioae nanskmB of diBsdute fioeiitioiiBneak 
The piofila of die dieatie^ when so many daaaes dT 
the people were deducted fiom the audience, were 
not great; and the poet had, for a Vmg tbne, hot 
a single n^t. The fint diat had two ni^ts wat 
Southern; and the first that had three was Rowe. 
There were, however, in those da]^ arts of isH 
proving a poet's profit, which Dryden forbore to 
practise; and a play therefore seldom produced 
him more than a hundred pounds, by the accumu- 
lated gain of the third night, the dedication, and 
the copy, 

Aknost every piece had a dedicaticm, written 
with such elegance and luxuriance of praise, as nei- 
ther haughtiness nor avarice could be imagined aUe 
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to reskt. But he teeiiis to have made flattery too> 
cheap. That praise is worth nothing of whidi the 
price is known. 

To increase the value of his copiesy he often ac* 
companied his work with a preface of criticism; a 
kind of learning then^'almost new in the English 
language, and which he, who had consid^ed with 
great accuracy the principles of writing, was al^ 
to distribute copiouidy 9s occa»ons arose. By 
these dissertations the pubhck judgmoit must hare 
been much improved; and Swift, who conversed 
wiih Dryden, relates that he regretted the success 
of his own instructions, and found his readers made 
suddenly too skilful to be easily satisfied^ 

His prologues had such reputation^ that for some 
time a play was ccmsidered as less likely to* be well 
received, if some of his verses did not introduce 
it« The price of a prologue was two guineas, tiU 
being asked to write one for Mr. Southern,, he de- 
manded three: ** Not," said he, " young man, out 
of difiurespect to you; but the players have had my 
goods too cheap.^' 

Though he declares, that in his own opinion^ 
his graiius was not dramatick, he had great confi- 
dence in his own fertility; for he is said to have 
eim^ed, by contract, to fiimi^ four plays a-year. 

It ia certain that in one year, 1678*, he publish*^ 
ed All for Lovcy Assignation, two parts of the 
Conquest of Granada, Sir Martin Mar^all, and 
the State of Innocencey six complete plays ; with 
a celerity of performance, which, though all Lang- 

* Dir. Johnson in this aasertion was misled by Langbaine. 
Only one <^ these plays appeared in 1678. Nor were there more 
than three in any one year. The dates are now added from the 
original editions. R. 
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baine's charges of plagiarism should be allowed, 
shews such facility of composition, such readiness 
of language, and such copiousness of sentiment, as, 
since me time of Lopez de Vega, perhaps no other 
author has ever possessed. 

He did not enjoy his reputation, however great, 
nor his profits, however small, without mcSesta- 
tion. He had criticks to endure, and rivals to q^ 
pose. The two most distinguished wits of the no- 
bility, the Duke of Buckinyiam and Earl of Ro- 
chester, declared themselves his enemies. 

Buckingham characterised him, in 1671, by die 
name of Bayes in the " Rehearsal;" a farce whidi 
he is said to have written with the assistance of 
Butler, the author of Hudibras; Martin Clifibrd, 
of the Charter-house; and Dr. Sprat, the friend of 
Cowley, then his chaplain. Dryden and his friends 
laughed at the length of time, and the number of 
hands, employed upon this performance ; in which, 
though by some artifice of action it yet keeps pos- 
session of the stage, it is not possible now to find 
any thing that might not have been written with- 
out so long delay, or a confederacy so numerous. 

To adjust the minute events of hterary history, 
is tedious and troublesome ; it requires indeed no 
great force of understanding, but often depends 
upon enquiries which there is no opportunity of 
making, or is to be fetched from books and pam- 
phlets not always at hand. 

The Rehearsal was played in 1671*, and yet is 

represented as ridiculing passages in the Conquest 

of Granada and Assignation, which were not pub- 

Jjshed till 1678 ; in Marriage u-(a-tno<ie, published 

• It was pu\>\M\ieA va\^*l*« "^^ 
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in 1673; and in Tyrannkk Love, in 1677. These 
contradictions shew how rashly satire is applied. 

It is said that this farce was originally intended 
against Davenant, who, in the first draught, was 
characterised hy the name of Bilboa, Davenant 
had been a solder and an adventurer. 

There is one passage in the '' Rehearsal'* still re- 
maining, which seems to have related originally to 
Davenant. Bayes hurts his nose, and comes in 
with brown paper applied to the bruise; how this 
afiected Dryden, does not appear. Davenant's 
nose had suffered such diminution by mishaps 
among the women, that a patch upon that part evi- 
dently denoted him. 

It is said likewise that Sir Robert Howard was 
once meant. The design was probably to ridicule 
the reigning poet, whoever he might be. 

Much of the personal satire, to which it might 
owe its first reception, is now lost or obscured. 
Bayes probably imitated the dress, and mimicked 
the manner, of Dryden : the cant woiw"which are 
so often in his mouth may be supposed, to have 
been Dryden's habitual phrases, or customary ex- 
damadons. Bayes, when he is to write, is blood- 
ed and purged: this, as Lamotte relates himself to 
have heard, was the real practice of the poet. 

There were other strokes in the Rehearsal by 
whidb malice was gratified: the debate between 
Love and Honour, which keeps Prince Volscius in 
a single boot, is said to have alluded to the mis- 
conduct of the Duke of Ormond, who lost Dublin 
to the rebels while he was toying with a mistress. 

The Earl of Rochester, to suppress the reputa- 
tion of Dryden, took Settle into his protection, and 
endeavoured to persuade the publick tboX v\a "k^ 
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probatkmkidiiQSii to Aaft linf 
was a ^pASeia iif^ j am e ttdfa 

ried in jbdimpb to Wliitehiill; jud^glifoilbvlliijlp^ 
die0 of die oourt. ^jTcMr «w tiw.p6ediaii swMnr 
at the Yd^beati Ae noEfc inoneat ^agm itk ML 
Bocbastcr wiAdrew faia p|bniicgi| flBeanq^'n- 
iK^vedy mfB joneof hkl wi f pMh eM» iWli^iiMit 
judgmeiit Aontncy toijfliBtM mtiaNvn^^foAiIJi 
being miUtto jndiira avrcntotioBhi|fQnA 
ixxtjmhm^tf mt^ viien 
butadtocftiflttk - 'r'l 

Nciliw erilifki: awr rimrii M fikydt^j. 



mischief imleM they gained Sam UtoHak MH|ir 
Ifaepopwjif ifmngMDyirihidihia fiiniMiHiaiiii 
of rettaata^nat givf» f«BiiQ|b to wiiiifirl,. ..Ua iad- 



ways angigr at ^nie |Mai> o« a6fii qf M4|4iMa 
censiue; notlieleflaini tlia amartdf nia wOmA 
by the baha of his own apprabationy and endaa- 
voiurs to lagpel the riiafb of criticifm by oppoaiag 
a shield o^adamantine confideaea. 

The peipefual accusalaon produced againafcUa^ 
was that of plagiarism, against whidi be neFSK aft- 
tempted any vigorous detence; finTythoii^liaini 
perhaps sometimes injuriously ceiunured» hp mtmlit 
by denyii^ part of the duurge, have conf^aed the 
rest; and^ as his adversaries had the proof in Aeir 
own hands, he, who knew thsit vit had litide paiwar 
against facts, wisely left, in that perplexity wbidi 
generality produces, a questioii whic^ it was hii 
interest to suitress, and which, unless prorokai 
by vindication, few were Hkely to examine. 

Thou^ the life of a writer, £rom shout thirty- 
five to sixty-three, may be supposed to have bcsa 
sufficiently busied by the compoaition of ei^- 
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and-twenty pieces for the stage, Dryden found 
room in the same space for many other widertak- 
kigs. 

But, how much soever he wrote, he was at least 
<mce suspected of writing more; for, in 1679, a 
paper - of verses, called An Essay on Satire, was 
shewn about in manuscript ; by which the Earl of 
Rochester, the Dutchess of Portsmouth, and others, 
were so much provoked, that, as was supposed 
(for the actors were never discovered), they pro- 
cured Dryden, whom they suspected as the audior, 
to be way-laid and beaten. This incident is men- 
tioned by the Duke of Buckinghamshire, the true 
writer, in his "Art of Poetry;" where he says of 
Dryden, 

Though praisM and beaten for another's rhymes 
His own deserve as great applause sometimes. 

His reputation in time was such, that his name 
was thought necessary to the success of ev^ry poe- 
tical or hterary performance, and therefore he was 
engaged to contnbute something, whatever it might 
he, to many publications. He prefixed the JLife 
of Polybius to the translation of Sir Henry Sheers ; 
and those of Lucian and Plutarch, to venfions of 
their works by different hands. Of the English 
Tacitus he translated the first book; and, if .Oor- 
dpn be credited, translated.it from the French. 
Such a charge can hardly be mentioned without 
some degree of indignation ; but it is not, I siipr 
pose, so much to be inferred, that Dryden wante^d 
the literature necessary to the perusal of Tacitus, 
as that, considering himself as hidden in a crowd, 
he had no awe of the publick ; and, writing mere* 
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I; to mmst ^mimimiei v git jfchy < U m i i - 

In 1880, die Epistles of Ovid being translated 
l^ythaptnturfthetime, among which, one was ihe 
work «f Pi^ttUn, and another of llrytleEi and Lord 
Bd!ulgi^;nb 4 WW neceBsary u> introduce them bj t 
pi^fltoe ; tfit S^den, who oa. such occasions wat 
mgulfvl^ tfflwyned, prefixed a discouise upoD 

' '-' — I irUiah was then struggling for the 

^ i)i BPw enjoys. Why it should find 
'y, in hreakuig the shackles of Terbol 

_ ^-.,^ „ jP t which must for ever debar it fron 

g^*y PSfi U Wrffl be difiicult to conjecture, were 
9pt tbe pq^«|t of prejudice every day observed 
The authni^ of Jonson, Sandys, and Hobday, had 
fixed die jndffinent of the nation; and it was not 
easily bdwtKt Mhat a better way could be £>ud$ 
than they bad biken, though Fanshaw, Denhani, 
Waller, ^B^iCowley. ijwtl t.ieil to.give en^wplw of 
a diHercnt practice. 

In 1681, Dryden became yet nore co ep g in wil 
by uniting poUticks with poetJTjTi in, l^ TitrTwqa iW* 
Mtire Ciuled Absalom an4t AcHtOfAl^ iimiljjp 
ag&inst tlie faction which, Iw L(^ ¥biiSiB4an'4 
incitement, act the Duke of AfWnoUth at^^JlMlL 

0£l^poa|],UL«hi«hperapt»Al w^ipB,* 
phe4 to tbe siq^p9rt <^ ptAIMi yra#wlf*> MMl 
wWch thprtffifl* qvsiy iDp4 w«s iRtne<^d,.t|>qnr 
ceptiojj «ahf,e«g«iT, ifld tfepsj? qg l«i»», 4m>I( W 
father, ap, old hpo^^^, tol^ iw,^ 1»4 «ff 
Ipiown it «(pw^ but by SnciiCTWe4i'fl,t»A 

The retoofl of thi* genpwl penWl ^ fl l ji l W I ^ 
attempted t|{, d^e $»m i)m dfli^ wl^citi. % 
nuhd fe^ in the inveoti^tij^ of ^Qnil« airf 
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thinks tiuit cnriotity to decypher the names ptio- 
eured readers to the poem. There is no need t6 
eaquire why those verses were read, which, to all 
the attractions of wit> elegance, and harmony, sAi*' 
ed the co-operation of all the ^tious passions, and 
filled every mind with triumph or resentment. 

It could not be supposed ihat all the provocation 
given by Dryden would be endured without resist- 
ance or reply. Both his person and his party were 
e3cposed in their turns to the shafts of satire, which, 
though neither so well x>ointed, nor perhaps so well 
aimed, undoubtedly drew blood. 

One of these poems is called Dryden' s Satire on 
Atf Muse; ascribed, though, as Pope says, falsely^ 
to SomerS) who was afte^ards chancellor. The 
poem, whosesoever it was, has much virulence, aiid 
some spriteliness. The writer tells all the ill that 
he can collect both of Dryden and his friends. 

The poem of Ahscdom and Achitaphel had two 
answers, now both forgotten; one ciedled Azaria 
and Hushed; the other Absalom senior. Of these 
hostile compositions, Dryden aj^parently imputes 
Absalom senior to Settle, by quoting in nis verses 
against him the second line. Azaria and Hushai 
was, as Wood saVs, imputed to him, thou^ it is 
somewhat unlikely that he should write twice on 
the same occasion. This is a difficulty which I 
cannot remove, for want o( a minuter knowledge 
of poetical transactions. 

The same year he published The Medal, of 
which the subject is a medal struck on Lord 
Shaftesbury's escape from a prosecution, by the 
ignoramus of a grand jury of Londoners. 

Js both poems he maintains the aaxn&'^m.^L'^^^^ 

jrjr2 



and saw thera both attacked by the ume antagff' 
tuBt. Elkanah Settle, who had answered Absalom, 
wojpeared will) equal courage in opposition to The 
Medal, and puhhshed an answer caUed The Medd 
reversed, with so much aucress in both encountenr- 
tbkt he led the palm doubtful, and divided the 
BUffrages of the nation. Such are the rerolutiom 
of fame, or such is the prevalence of fashion, tbtt 
the man, whose works have not yet been tbeughi 
to deserve the care of collecting them, who died 
fbrgotted in an hospital, and whose latter yeais 
were spent in contriving bIiowb for fairs, and carrj^ 
ing an el^y or cpithalaraium, of which the begin- 
ning and end were occasionally varied, but the m- 
termediate parts were always the same, to evet^ 
house where there was a funeral or a weddingi 
might with truth have had inscribed iqion fas- 
atone — 1 
Here lici tbe RitbI and Anttgoniat otlyrjim. 



Settle Was, for his rebellion, urerely c 
by Dryden under tlie name of Doeg, in die ■enad 

r: o£Abtalomandjichitopheli and was peili^ 
his factious atidacity made the city poet, -mhoK 
annual ofiBce waa to describe the glories ot As 
Mayor's day. Of these bards he was the laat, ni 
seems not much to have deserved even thia degree 
of regard, if it was pud to his political opisioM; 
for he afterwards wrote a pan^yric^ on ^k viitDti 
of Judge Jefferies ; and what more could have ben 
done by the meanest aeiJot for prerogative? 

Of translated &agment8, or occaai(»ial poesoa, ta 
enumerate the titles, oi settle the dates, would be 
tedious, with little use. It may be obaearred, dal. 
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M Dryden's geraus was commonly excited by some 
penonal regard, he rarely writes upon a general 
topick. 

Scxm after the accession of King James, when 
tlie design of reconciling thp nation to the Church 
of Rome became apparent, and the religion of the 
eowrt gave the only efficacious title to its favours, 
Drydoi declared himself a convert to Popery. This 
at any other time might have passed with little 
censure. Sir Kenelm Digby embraced Popery; 
die two Reynolds reciprocally converted one ano- 
dier* ; and Chillingworth himself was a while so 
entangled in the wilds of controversy, as to retire 
finr quiet to an in£aUible Church. If man of argu- 
ment and study can find such difficulties, or such 
motives, as may either unite them to the Church of 
Rome, or detain them in uncertainty, there can be 
no wonder that a man, who perhaps never enquired 
why he was a Protestant, should by an artful and 
experienced disputant be made a Piqiist, overborne 
by the sudden violence of new and unexpected ar- 
gmaaents, or deceived by a representation which 
sliews only the doubts on one part, and only the 
emdence on the other. 

That conversion will alwap be suspected that 
^parently concurs with interest. He that never 
finds his error till it hinders his progress towards 
wealdi or honour, will not be thought to love Truth 
only for herself. Yet it may easily happen that in- 
Ibrmation may come at a commodious time; and, 
aa truth and interest are not by any fatal necessity 

* Dr. John Reynolds, who lived temp. Jac. I. was at first a 
sealoos Papist, and his brother William as earnest a Protestant; 
hat by mntnai dispntation eaich converted the often S«e Puller's 
Church History, p. 47, book x* H« 

ITS 



sufficiently attractive. 

It is natural to hope that a comprehei 

likewise an elevated soul, and that whoevei 

is also honest. I am willing to believe thj 

den, having employed his mind, active as 

upon different stupes, and filled it, capacio 

, was, with other materials, came unprovidei 

[:■. controversy, and wanted rather skill to c 

:-i the right, dian virtue to maintain it. But e: 

j! I , into the heart are not for man ; we must no 

him to his Judge. 
* The priests having strengthened their c 

80 powerful an adherent, were not long befc 
brought him into action. They engaged 
I defend the controversial papers found in th< 
box of Charles the Second; and, what ^ 

m 

t{ \ . harder, to defend them against StiUingfleel 

With hopes of promoting Popery, he n 
ployed to translate Naimbourg's History 
Tipflcnip : which he nnhlished with a larcre in 



if 
f. ' 
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The vertion of Xavier's Life is tsohimended by 
Brown, in a pamphlet not written to flatter; and 
the occasion of it is said to have been, that the 
Queen, when she soUcited a son, made vows to 
him as her tutelary saint. 

He was supposed to have undertaken to trans- 
late Varillas's History of Heresies; and, when 
Burnet published Remarks upon it, to have written 
an Answer; upon which Burnet makes the follow- 
ing observation : 

" I have been informed from England, that a 
gentleman, who is famous both for poetry and se- 
veral other things, had spent three months in trans- 
lating M. Varillas's History ; but that, as soon as 
my Reflections appeared, he discontinued his la- 
bour, finding the credit of his author was gone. 
Now, if he thinks it is recovered by his Answer, 
he will perhaps go on with his translation ; and this 
may be, for aught I know, as good an entertain- 
ment for him as the conversation that he had set 
on between the Hinds and Panthers, and all the 
rest of animals, for whom M. Varillas may serve 
well enough as an author; and this history and 
that poem are such extraordinary things of their 
kind, that it will be but suitable to see the author 
of the worst poem become likewise the translator of 
the worst history that the age has produced. If 
his grace and his wit improve both proportionably, 
he will hardly find that he has gained much by the 
change he has made, from having no religion, to 
chuse one of the worst. It is true, he had some- 
what to sink from in matter of wit; but, as for his 
morals, it is scarce possible for him to grow a worse 
man than he was. He has lately wreaked his ma- 
lice on me for spoiling his three months' labour ; 
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but in it he bas done me all the honour that any 
man can receive from him, which is to be railed at 
by" him. If I had iU-nature enough to prompt 
me to wish a very bad wish for him, it should id, 
that he would go on and fmiah his translation. By 
that it will i^pear, whether the English nation, 
which is the most competent judge in this matter^ 
has, upon the seeing our debate, pronounced in M. 
Yarillas*s favour, or in mine. It is true, Mr. D. 
will suffer a little by it; but at least it will serve 
to keep him in from other extravagancies ; and if 
he gains little honour by this work, yet he cannot 
lose so much by it as he has done by hia lastem- 
ployment." 

Having probably felt his own inferiority in theo- 
logical controversy, he was desirous of trying whe- 
ther, by bringing poetry to aid his arguments, he 
might become a more efficacious defender a£ his 
new profession. To reason in verse was, indeed, 
one of his powers; but subtilty and harmony, 
united, are still feeble, when opposed to truth. 

Actuated, therefore, by zeal for Rome, or hope 
of fame, he published die Hind and Panther, a 
poem in which the Church of Rome, figured by 
the milk-white Hind, defends her tenets against the 
Church of England, represented by the Panther, a 
beast beautiful, but spotted. 

A £Eible which exhibits two beasts talking Theo- 
logy, appears at once full of absurdity ; and it was 
accordingly ridiculed in the City Mouse and Couin^ 
try Mouse, a parody, written by Montague, after- 
wards Earl of Halifax, and Prior, who then gave 
the ^rst specimen of his abilities. 

The conversion oi «\xc^ ^xnax^ ^\. «u.ch a time, 
y^a» not likdy to paaa >uicen&\nQ^ "Wn^ ^aac^ 
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logues were published by the facetious Thomas 
Brown, of which the two first were called " Rea- 
sons of Mr. Bayes's changing his Religion:" and 
the third, " The Reasons of Mr. Hains Ae Player's 
Conversion and Re-conversion." The first was 
printed in 1688, the second not till 1690, the third 
in 1691. The clamour seems to have been long 
continued, and the subject to have strongly fixed 
the publick attention. 

In the two first dialogues Bayes is brought into 
the company of Crites and Eugenius, with whom 
he had formerly debated on dramatick poetry. 
The two talkers in the third are Mr. Bayes and 
Mr. Hains. 

Brown was a man not deficient in literature, nor 
destitute of fancy ; but he seems to have thought 
it the pinnacle of excellence to be a merry fellaiv ; 
and therefore laid out his powers upon small jests 
or gross bufibonery ; so that his performances have 
little intrinsick value, and were read only while 
they were recommended -by the novelty of the 
event that occasioned them. 

These dialogues are like his other works: what 
sense or knowledge they contain is disgraced by 
the garb in which it is exhibited. One great source 
of pleasure is to call Dryden little Bayes, Ajax, 
who happens to be mentioned, is " he that wore as 
many cow-hides upon his shield as would have fur- 
nished half the King's army with shoe-leather." 

Being asked whether he had seen the Hind and 
Panther y Crites answers: "Seen it! Mr. Bayes, 
why I can stir no where but it pursues me; it 
haunts me worse than a pewter-buttoned seijeant 
does a decayed cit. Sometimes I meet it in a band- 
box, when my laundress brings home my Unen.\ 
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•ometimeBy wliether I will or no, it lights my pifM 
at a coffee-house; sometimes it surprises me in t 
trunk-maker's shop; and sometimes it refredm 
my memory for me on the backside of a Chancery* 
lane parcel. For your comfort too, Mr. Bayet, I 
have not only seen it, as you may perceive^ but 
have read it too, and can quote it as freely upon 
occasion as a frugal tradesman can quote that no- 
ble treatise the Worth of a Penny to his extrava- 
gant 'prentice^ that revels in stewed apples and 
penny custards." 

The whole animation of these compositions arises 
from a profusion of ludicrous and afihcted oorapsr 
risons. *< To secure one's chastity," says Bayes, 
'* little more is necessary than to leave otf a cor- 
respondence with the other sex, which, to a wise 
man, is no greater a punishment than it would be 
to a fanatick parson to be forbid seeing The Cheats 
and The Committee; or for my Lord Mayor and 
Alderm^i to be interdicted the sight of The Lon^ 
don Cuckold" This is the general strain, and 
therefore I shall be easily excused the labour of 
more transcription. 

Brown does not wholly forget past transacticms : 
'* You began," says Crites to Bayes, " with a very 
indifferent religion, and have not mended the mat- 
ter in your last choice. It was but reason that your 
Muse, which appeared first in a tyrant's quarrel, 
should employ her last efforts to justify the usurp- 
ations of the Hind" 

Next year the nation was summoned to celebrate 

the birth of the Prince. Now was the time for 

Dryden to rouse his ima^nation, and strain his 

rojce. Happy days Yieiei tiJt \iasA,» vql^ V^ ^«il 

willing to enjoy aad d\tt>3Aav3aa «B!ctfss^«jte^>^^ 
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vdfpu He published a poem fiUed with pvadiotionfl 
ef greatness and prosperity ; predictions of which 
it 18 not necessary to tell how they have been ve* 
nfied. 

A few months passed after these joyful notes^ 
and every blossom of Popish hope was blasted for 
ever by the Revolution. A Papist now could be 
BO k>nger laureat. The revenue, which he had 
CDJoyed with so much pride and praise, was trans- 
fenred to Shadwell, an old enemy, whom he had 
fimoerly stigmatised by the name of Og. Dryden 
coioKd not decently complain that he was deposed; 
but seemed very ai^y that Shadwell succeeded 
lum, and has therefore celebrated the intruder's 
inauguration in a poem exquisitely satirical, called 
Mac Flecknoe; of which the Dunciad, as Pope 
ImBBelf declares, is an imitation, though more ex- 
tended in its plan, and more diversifi^ in its in- 



It is related by Prior, that Lord Dorset, when 
as dbamberkin he was constrained to eject Dryden 
j6eoi» his ofBee, gave him from his own purse an 
allowance equals to the salary. This is do roman- 
tiok or incredible act of generosity; an hundred 
a year is often en<»igh given to claims less cogent, 
by men less fkmed for liberality. Yet Dryden al» 
frays repveseated himsdtf at suflermg under a pab-> 
lick infliction; and once particularly demands re^ 
i^ect for the patience with which he endured the 
loss of his little fortune. His patron might, in- 
deed, enjoin haaa to suppress his bounty; but, if 
he suffered nothing, he should not have com- 
plained. 

DuriiBgidie short i^n o£ Ring Jaroes^ he had 
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written nodiiittfiir the ■tage*, Itti^iiL^ 
more profitihy enqployed in co oti Pf eaj «fl, 
tery. Of praiae he nu^t porfaiyi iMwe hiw 
lavish without uioonyemencet for Jamee wae a 
said tohaive mach regazd fbr poelijr: hewaikl 
flattered.<ni]y by .^dptiiig hill r^k^^ , . .j 
. Timea.wweiioiirdiangri:.Drv&waa«^^ 
the courfrtpoe^ and was to .kok^bttekifiiK^iag 
to hit fittiaa trade; and'haviag wajtad'abiw^ 
yean^ either onisidexuiff hiinsel£aa diaobmlsBai 
bv the wwhlirtlr- cur DeriiBiMi ejip ec iin g & mi 
Rev6ltttuHi» he.pgodnced JPon SAnMlkm m M 
and in* the necKt firar yean four diamaa mom' 
.In I69d appeared a new version of Jnmul 
.^ Peniua.. Of Jwrenal he translated the fiqi^i 

IS aijcdi,- tenth, mdJ sritftadth satirca ; and'oCJBBj 

the whde MtA*. Oh this oecamii^he iBttW 
his two sons to the piAUek, aa nuraeiiiigi m 
Muses. The fourteenth of Juvenal 'waa the. 
of John, and the seventh of Charles Drjrden. 
prefixed.a very ample preface, in the form of 
dication to Lord Dorset; and there gives 
count of the design which he had once fon 
write an epick poem on the actions either 
thur or the Bladk Prince. He considered t' 
. j; as necessarily including some kind of supc 

agency, and had imagined a new kind c 
V between the guardian angels of kingdoms, 

he conceived that each might be represe 
ous for his charge, without any intended « 
\ . to the purposes of the Supreme Being, o 

\\ created mmds must in part be ignorant 



♦■I 



* AUHim and A i bam m§ moit, bowever, be «ai' 
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This is the most reasonable scheme of celestial 
interposition that ever was formed. The surprises 
and terrors of enchantments, which have succeeded 
to the intrigues and oppositions of Pagan deities, 
afford very striking scenes, and open a vast extent 
to the imagination; but, as Boileau observes (and 
Boileau will be seldom found mistaken), with this 
incurable defect, that, in a contest between Heaven 
and Hell, we know at the beginning which is to 
prevail; for this reason we follow Rinaldo to the 
enchanted wood with more curiosity than terror. 

In the scheme of Dryden there is one great dif- 
ficulty, which yet he would perhaps have had ad- 
dress enough to surmount. In a war, justice can 
be but on one side ; and, to entitle the hero to the 
protection of angels, he must fight in defence of 
indubitable right. Yet some of the celestial be- 
ings, thus opposed to each other, must have been 
represented as defending guilt. 

That this poem was never written, is reasonably 
to be lamented. It would doubtless have improved 
our numbers, and enlarged our language; and 
might perhaps have contributed by pleasing in- 
struction to rectify our opinions, and purify our 
muiners. 

What he required as the indispensable condition 
of such an undertsdcing, a publick stipend, was not 
likely in those times to be obtained. Riches were 
not become familiar to us ; nor had the nation yet 
learned to be liberal. 

This plan he charged Blackmore with stealing; 
" only," says he, " the guardian angels of kingdoms 
were machines too ponderous for him to manage.** 

In 1694, he began the most laborious 'and diffi- 

VOL. I. GO 
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cult of all his works, the translation of Virgil ; firom 
which he borrowed two months, that he mkfat 
turn ** Fresnoy*s Art of Painting" into Englnh 
prose. The preface, which he boasts to hare 
written in twelve mornings, exhibits a parallel of 
poetry and painting, with a miscellaneous collet^ 
tion of critical remarks, such as cost a mind stored 
like his no labour to produce them. 

In 1697, he published his version of the works of 
Virgil ; and, that no opportunity of profit might be 
lost, dedicated the Pastorals to the Lord ClifiRyrd, 
the Georgicks to the Earl of Chesterfield, and the 
^neid to the Earl of Mulgrave. This oeconomj 
of flattery, at once lavish and discreet, did not past 
without observation. 

This translation was censured by Milboanie, a 
clergyman, styled, by Pope, "the fairest of eriticks, 
because he exhibited his own version to be cmn- 
pared with that which he condemned. 

His last work was his Fables, published in 1699, 
in consequence, as is supposed, of a contract now 
in the hands of Mr. Tonson ; by which he obUged 
himself, in consideration of three hundred pounds, 
to finish for the press ten thousand verses. 

In this volume is comprised the well-known ode 
on St. Cecilia's day, which, as appeared by a letter 
communicated to Dr. Birch, he spent a fortnight in 
composing and correcting. But what is this to the 
patience and diligence of Boileau, whose Eqidvoque^ 
a poem of only tliree hundred and fprty-six lines, 
took from his life eleven months to write it, and 
three years to revise it? 

Part of this book of Fables is the first Iliad in 
English, intended as a specimen of a version of the 
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wicle* CoDsideriiig into what hands Homer was 
to £dl, the reader cannol but rejoice that this pro- 
ject went no further. 

The time was now at hand which was to put an 
end to all his schemes and labours. On the 1st of 
May» 1701, having been some time, as he tell us, a 
crij^ple in hi^ limbs, he died, in Gerard-street, of 
a mortification in his leg. 

There is extant a wild story relating to some 
yexatiouB events that happened at his funeral, 
which, at the end of Congreve's Life, by a writer 
of I know not what credit, are thus related, as I 
find the account transferred to a biognqphical dic- 
tionary. 

** Mr. Dryden dying on the Wednesday mom-' 
ing. Dr. Thomas Sprat, then Bishop of Rochester 
vod Dean of Westminster, sent the next day to the 
Lady Elizabeth Howard, Mr. Dryden's widow, 
that he would make a present of the ground, which 
was forty pounds, with all the other Abbey-fees. 
The Lord Hahfax likewise sent to the Lady Eliza^* 
beth, and Mr. Charles Dryden, her son, that, if 
they would give him leave to bury Mr. Dryden, he 
would inter him with a gentleman's private funeral, 
and afterwards bestow five hundred pounds on a 
monument in the Abbey; which, as diey had no 
reason to refuse, they accepted. On the Saturday 
following the company came : the corpse was put 
into a velvet hearse; and eighteen mourning 
coaches, filled with company, attended. When 
they were just ready to move, the Lord Jefferies, 
son of the Lord Chancellor JefFeries, with some of 
his rakish companions, coming by, asked whose 
funeral it was; and being told Mr. Dryden's, he 
saidf 'What, shall Dryden, the greatest honour 

«09 
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and ornament of the nation, be buried after tins 
private manner ! No, gentlemen, let all that loved 
Mr. Dryden, and honour his memory, alight and 
join with me in gaining my lady's consent to let me 
have the honour of his interment, which shall be 
after another manner than this ; and I will bestow 
a thousand pounds on a monument in the Abl^ 
for him.' The gentlemen in the coaches, not know- 
ing of the Bishop of Rochester's favour, nor of the 
Lord Halifax's generous design (they both havings 
out of respect to the family, enjoined the Lady 
Elizabeth and her son to keep dieir favour con- 
cealed to the world, and let it pass for their own 
expence), readily came out of the coaches, and at- 
tended Lord Jefferies up to the lady's bedside, who 
was then sick. He repeated the purport of what 
he had before said; but she absolutely refusings 
he fell on his knees, vowing never to rise till hia 
request was granted. The rest of the company 
by his desire kneeled also; and the lady, being 
under a sudden surprize, fainted away. As soon 
as she recovered her speech, she cried, TVb, no. 
Enough, gentlemen, replied he; my lady is very 
good ; she says, Go, go, ' She repeated her former 
words, with all her strength, but in vain, for her 
feeble voice was lost in their acclamations of joy; 
and the Lord Jefferies ordered the hearsemen to 
carry the corpse to Mr. Russel's, an undertaker in 
Cheapside, and leave it there till he should send 
orders for the cmbalment, which, he added, should 
be after the royal manner. His directions were 
obeyed, the company dispersed, and Lady Eliza- 
beth and her son remained inconsolable. The next 
day Mr. Charles Dfyden waited on the Lord Ha- 
Jifax and the Bishop, to excuse his mother and 
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himself by relating the real truth. But neither 
his Lorship nor th^ Bishop would admit of any 
^ea; especially the latter, who had the Abbey 
hghted, the ground opened, the choir attending, an 
anthem ready set, and himself waiting for some 
time without any corpse to bury. The undertakeri 
after three days' expectance of orders for em- 
balment without receiving any, waited on the Lord 
Jeflferies; who, pretending ignorance of the matter, 
turned it off with an ill-natured jest, saying, that 
those who observed the orders of a drunken fro- 
lick deserved no better; that he remembered no- 
thing at all of it; and that he might do what he 
pleased with the corpse. Upon this, the under- 
taker waited upon the Lady Elizabeth and her son, 
and threatened to bring the corpse home, and set 
it before the door. They desired a day's respite, 
which was granted. Mr. Charles Dryden wrote a 
handsome letter to the Lord Jefieries, who return- 
ed it with this cool answer : * That he knew no- 
thing of the matter, and would be troubled no 
more about it.' He then addressed the Lord Ha- 
lifax and the Bishop of Rochester, who absolutely 
refused to do any thing in it. In this distress Dr. 
Garth sent for the corpse to the College of Physi- 
danSf and proposed a funeral by sul^cription, to 
which himself set a most noble example. At last, 
a day, about three weeks after Mr. Dryden's de- 
cease, was appointed for the interment. Dr. Garth 
pronounced a fine Latin oration, at the College, 
over the corpse ; which was attended to the Abbey 
by a numerous train of coaches. When the funeral 
was over, Mr. Charles Dryden sent a challenge to 
the Lord Jefi&ries, who refusing to an&wer it, he 
sent several others, and went ofken himself; but 
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could .nfljlihkr get a lietter ddivcBed* nor adiail^ 
tance to ipeak to Umt wbkli lo incwiied Kni^ 
that he rwblved, sinoe bu Loflrdafaro 
8wcr him like a gimtkinMi» that he.wonld miik 
an oppoirtiiiii^ to meet and S^jtA offlnaid^ Iboaj^ 
with all the rules of hooonr; whidk.liia Li ^ ' ' 
hearing* left the tgmni and Mr. Oi4ilaibO 
couldnerer have the ntia&dfciaii of. iniiWiiJig 
thoi^ he louc^ it tin hia death with' the lutnio^. 
application*'* . . ..,•..,.* -i l:a.: \ 

This story I once intended to omit^ aa:ik'Jjpr'' 
pears with no great ^videntie; nor luwe I met^^pH|' 
any confiimationy but ina letter of FarqidMHrf -mA 
he only relates that the funeral of BrydcD WBa.til" 
multuary and conf u sed*,: 

Supposing the story true, We may xemaiic,'lliii 
the gradusl changf <if mannersy thouffh imucmif 
tible in the process, appears great men AffiMit 
times, and those not very distant, are compared* 
If at diis time a young drunken Lord should in- 
terrupt the pompous r^ularity of a wagnilj^Myt 
funeral, what would be the event, but that he 
would be justled out of the way, and compelled to 

* An earlier aooonnt of Dryden'tfiiDeraltluuitlHit ■limiUfii^ri, 
though withoat the drcmnrtaiices tlmt preceded it, isffHeiilij 
Edwaid Ward, who, in hit London Spy, pabluhed in I7O6, vt- 
lates, that on the occanon there was a performanee of aobHi 
Musick at the CoU^ne, and that at the procession, whickhuMalf 
saw, standing at the end of Chanoery-lane, Fleet-street, then 
was a concert of hantboys and tnnnpets. The day of DiT' 
den*8 interment, he says, was Monday tne ISth of May, wluo, 
according to Johnson was twelte days after Ids dfceaee, aid 
shews how long his funeral was in suspense. Ward knew not 
that the expense of it was defrayed by subscription, but oiw- 
plunents Lord Jefferies for so pious an undertaddng. Ha alls. 
says, that the cause of DrWien's death was an ^ammatioBL ia 
his toe, occasioned by the flesh growing orer the nsH, iHdch, 
being neglected, proonoed a mortification in his legw H. 
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be quiet? If he should thrust himself into a house, 
he would be sent roughly away; and, what is yet 
more to the honour of the present time, I believe, 
that those who had subscribed to the fimeral of a 
man like Dryden, woidd not, for such an accident, 
have withdrawn their contributions *. 
• He was buried among the poets in Westminster 
Abbey, where, though £e Duke of Newcastle had, 
in a general dedication prefixed by Congreve to 
his drafnatick works, accepted thanks for his in- 
tention of erecting him a monument, he lay long 
without distinction, till the Duke of Buckingham- 
shire gave him. a tablet, inscribed only with the 
name of DRYDEN/ 

He married the LadyEli^abeth Howard, daugh- 
ter of the Ealrl of Berkshire, with circumstances, 
according, to the satire imputed to Lord Somers, 
not very honourable to either party : by her he had 
three sons, Charles, John, and Henry. Charles 
was usher of the palace to Pope Clement the Xlth ; 
and, visiting Englandin 1 704, was drowned in an at- 
tempt to swim across the Thames at Windsor. 

John was author of a comedy called The Hm- 
band his own Cuckold, He is said to have died at 
Rome. Henry entered into some religious order. 
It is some proof of Dryden's sincerity in his second 
rel^on, that he taught it to his sons. A man 
conscious of hypocritical profession in himself, is 

* In the Bister of the College of Physicians, is the follow- 
ng Entry: ** May 8, 1700. Comitiis Censoriis ordinariis. At 
the request of several persons of quality, that Mr. Dryden 
ndfrht be carried from the College oi Physicians to be interred 
at 'Westminister, it was unanimously granted by the President 
and Censors." 

This entry is not calculated to afford any credit to the nar- 
rative oonceming Lord Jefferies. B. 
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not likely to convert others ; and^ as his sons wad 
qualified in 1693 to appear among the translatan 
of Juvenal, they must have heen taught some re- 
ligion hefinre their father's change. 

Of the person of Dryden I know not any ao« 
count; of his mind, the portrait which baa beoi 
left hy Congreve, who knew him with great fiam" 
liarity, is such as adds our love of his manners 16 
our admiration of his genius. " He waa," we ars 
told, *' of a nature exceedingly humane and com- 
passionate, ready to forgive injuries, and capable of 
a sincere reconciliation with those who had ofifended 
him. His friendship, where he professed it, went 
beyond his professions. He was of a very easy, 
of very pleasing access; but somewhat alow, and, 
as it were, diffident in his advances to others: be 
liad that in his nature which abhorred intrusion in- 
to any society whatever. He was therefore less 
known, and consequently his character became 
more liable to misapprehensions and misrepresen- 
tations : he was very modest, and very easily to be 
discountenanced in his approaches to hia equals or 
superiors. As his reading had been very extensive, 
so was he very happy in a memory tenacious of every 
thing that he had read. He was not more possessed 
of knowledge than he was communicative of it; 
but then his communication was by no means pe- 
dantick, or imposed upon the conversation, but 
just such, and went so far as, by the natural turn 
of the conversation in which he was engaged, it 
was necessarily promoted or required. He was 
extremely ready and gentle in his correction of 
the errors of any writer who thought fit to consult 
bim, and full as leaA.-^ axv^ ^^>C\eBX. \ft «dmit the 
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TeprdbennoBs of others, in respect of his own orer- 
t^ts or mistakes." 

To this account of Congreve nothing can be 
objected but the fondness of friendship; and to 
have excited that fondness in such a mind is no 
small degree of praise. The disposition of Dryden, 
however, is shewn in this character rather as it 
exhibited itself in cursory conversation, than as it 

rated on the more important parts of life. His 
ibility and his friendship indeed were solid vir- 
tues; but courtesy and good-humour are oflen 
found with little real worth. Since Congreve, who 
knew him weU, has told us no more, the rest must 
be coUected as it can from other testimonies, and 
particularly from those notices which Dryden has 
<rery liberally given us of himself. 

The modesty which made him so slow to ad- 
vance, and so easy to be repulsed, was certainly 
no suspicion of deficient merit, or unconsciousness 
of his own value: he appears to have known, in its 
vhole extent, the dignity of his own character, and to 
have set a very high value on his own powers and 
performances. He probably did not offer his con- 
versation, because he expected it to be solicited ; 
and he retired from a cold reception, not submis- 
-sive, but indignant, with such reverence of his own 
greatness as made him unwilling to expose it to 
nefflect or violation. 

His modesty was by no means inconsistent with 
ostentadousness : he is diligent enough to remind 
the world of his merit, and expresses with very 
little scruple his high opinion of his own powers ; 
but his self-commendations are read without scorn 
or indignation; we allow his claims, and love his 
frankness. 
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to tnniUtt Honoe, that he might lose the rep«f 
tation whtck iMcntijua had given hj'ni. 

Of th)t4)iai^ va immediately discover that it 
it menif am g o Ua ilii the puipose was soch aa w 
mu woald CMlftHi and a crime tliat admits m 
pinoC 11^9 ahcnjd we believe ? 

He hH hMB daKcibed as magisterially presidii^ 
om ths nonK writers, and assuming the disto* 
butim flf pietiwl fane; but he who excels hu t 
Tight tntniwifc, MilTw whose judgment is incontest** 
Ue nwjr, wfdwnt WUpation, examine and dedd&. 

Coofftn ivptimma him as ready to advise tat. 
instroctt bnt then is reason to believe that his 
comnHuiieitionwH rather uBeful than entertainii^ 
He declares of himself that he was saturnine, tai 
not one of duae wKoso opriteljr n^ioga divcHtd 
company; ■nd<meofhiioe(»nr(nBHlmhinMf: 

Nor, 



Theie are w/esi whose powms operate onfy it 
leisure and in redrem^U, and whose intcfiadnl 
vigour deserts th«»n ia conT^satioa; wlxn ibb>- 
riment coniiises, and objection discoiUMTti; vkfM 
bashfulaess restrains their excxdon. and nttn 
them not to speak till the time of ^leaking it pMtl 
or whose attention to their own chsractor mikti 
them unwilling to Utter at luuard what hat oot 
been considered, and cannot be recalled. 

Of Dryden's sluggishness in c(HiTwaatin ita 
vAui to seuch or to guess the cause. He i ' ' 



wanlecl neither jBenthnents nor language; his in- 
tdlectual treasares were greats though they were 
ki^ed up from his own use. "His thoughts," 
when he wrote, " flowed in upon him so fast, that 
his only care was which to chuse, and which to re- 
ject." Such rapidity of composition naturaUy pro^ 
miaes a flow of talk ; yet we must be content to be- 
lieve what an enemy says of him, when he likewise 
says it of himself. But, whatever was his charac-^ 
ttr as 8 companion, it appears that he lived in fa- 
miliarity with the highest persons of his time. It 
is related by Carte of the Duke of Ormond, that 
Itemed often to pass a night with Dryden, and 
duMe wkh whom Dryden consorted: who they 
were, Garte has not told; but certainly the convi- 
vial table at which Ormond sat was not surToimded 
with a pidbeian society. He was indeed reproach- 
ed with boasting cd his &miliarity with the great ; 
JBid Horace will support hhn in the opinion, that to 
pkeaae superiours is not the lowest kind of merit. 

The merit of pleasing must, however, be esti- 
mated by the means. Favour is not always gained 
by good actions or laudaible qualities. Caresses 
and preferments are often bestowed on the auxili- 
aries of vice, the procurers of pleasure, or the flat- 
terers of vanity. Dryden has never been charged 
with any personid agency unwortiiiy of a g<ood char- 
acter : he abetted vice and vanity only with his pen. 
One of his enemies has accused him of lewdness 
in his conversation; but, if accusation without 
proof be credited, who shall be innocent? 

His works aflbrd too many examples of disso- 
lute licentiousness and abject adidation; but they 
probably, hke his merriment, artificial and 
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constrained; the effects of study and meditatiotti 
and his trade rather than his pleasure^ 

Of the mind that can trade in corruption^ and 
can deliberately poUute itself with ideal wickedness 
for the sake of spreading the contagion in society^ 
I wish not to conceal or excuse the depravity. ^- 
Such degradation of the dignity of genius, audi 
abuse of superlative abilities, cannot be contemh 
plated but with grief and indignation. What con- 
solation can be had, Dryden has afforded, by living 
to repent, and to testify his repentance. 

Of dramatick immorality he did not want ex- 
amples among his predecessors, or companions 
among his contemporaries; but, in the meanness 
and servility of hyperbolical adulation, I know not 
whether, since the days in which the Roman em- 
perors were deified, he has been ever equalled, ex- 
cept by Afra Behn in an address to Eleanor Grwyn. 
When once he has undertaken the task of praise, 
he no longer retains shame in himself, nor supposes 
it in his patron. As many odoriferous bodies are 
observed to diffuse perfumes from year to year, 
without sensible diminution of bulk or weight, he 
appears never to have impoverished his mint of 
flattery by his expences, however lavish. He had 
all the forms of excellence, intellectual and moral, 
combined in his mind, with endless variation; and, 
when he had scattered on the hero of the day the 
golden shower of wit and virtue, he had ready for 
him, whom he wished to court on the morrow, new 
wit and virtue with another stamp. Of this kind 
of meanness he never seems to decline the practice, 
or lament the neceas\t^ \ Vve coivsiders the great as 
.^ntitJed to encoTmast\ck\vom^%^>«cA\st«Mi^^\sMfc 



vacther as a tribute than a gift, ikiore ddighted with 
the fertility of his invention, than mortified by the 
firostitution of his judgment. It is indeed not 
cfertain, that on these occasions his judgment much 
rebelled against his h&terest. There are minds 
which easSy sink into submission, that look on 
grandeur with undistinguishing reverence, and dis- 
tavet no defect where there is elevation of rank 
and affluence of riches. 

With his praises of others and of himself is al- 
ivays' intermingled a strain of discontent and la- 
mentadon, a sullen growl of resentment, or a que- 
ndous murmur of diistress. His works are under- 
v^ued, his merit is unrewarded, and " he has few 
thanks to pay his stars that he was ham among 
Englishmen." To his criticks he is soritetimes con- 
temptuous, sometimes resentful, and sometimes 
aabmissi'^e. The Writer who thinks his works 
fermed for duration, mistakes his interest when he 
mentions his enemies. He degrades his own dig- 
aity by shewing that he was a&cted by their cen- 
sures, and gives lasting importance to names, which, 
left to themselves, wotdd vanish from remembrance. 
From this principle Dryden did not often depart ; 
ilia coDopliiints are for the greateif part general; he 
seldom pollutes his page with an adverse name. He 
condescended indeed to a controversy with Settle, 
m' which he perhaps may be considered rather as 
juiaaulting than repelling; and since Settle is sunk 
into oblivion, his libel remains injurious only to 
liiinsdbf. 

Among atiswers to criticks, no poetical attacks, 
>or altercations, are to be included; they are, like 
other poems, effusions' of genius, prod^ite^ l» much 
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;. fesses that he is justly taxed; and saya 

'\ calmness and candour, " I have pleadi 

' . all thoughts or expressions of mine i 

^' truly accused of obscenity, immorality, 

ness, and retract them. If he be my 

him triumph ; if he be my friend, he \ 

i of my repentance." Yet, as our best 

I are imperfect, he left standing in the & 

reflection on Collier of great asperity, 

of more asperity than wit. 

Blackmore he represents as made hi 

{ the poem of Absalom and Achitophel^ 

J . thinks a little hard upon his fanatick pa 

; ' charges him with borrowing the plan oi 

from the Preface to Juvenal, " tliou^ 

, says he, '' the baseness not to ackn< 
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k is current, and appoints masters of assay who 
shall reject all that is light or debased. 

'Tis troe, that when the coarse and worthless dross 
Is pwg'd away, there will be mighty loss: , 
£v'n Cougreve, Southera, manly Wycherley, 
When thus refined, will grieyons sufferers he; 
Into the melting-pot when Dryden ^ones. 
What horrid stench will rise> what noisome fiimes! 
How will he shrink, when all his lewd allay. 
And wicked mixture, shall be pnrg'd away t 

7hu8 Stands the passage in the last edition ; but in 
the bridal, there was an abatement of the cen- 
sure, beginning thus : 

But what remains will be so pare,' 'twill bear 
Th' examination of the most serere, 

Blackmore, finding the censure resented, and the 
civility disregarded, ungenerously omitted the soft- 
ie part. Such variations discover a writer who 
consults his passions more than his virtue; and it 
may be reasonably supposed that Dryden imputes 
his enmity to its true cause. 

Of Milboume he wrote only in general terms, 
auch as are always ready at the call of anger, vrheh 
4heT just or not: a short extract will be sufficient. 
** He pretends a quarrel to me, that I have fallen 
fold upon priesthood ; if I have, I am only to ask 
pardon of good priests, and am afraid his share of 
the reparation will come to little. Let him be sa- 
tisfied that he shall never be able to force himself 
upon me for an adversary; I contemn him too 
much to enter into competition with him. 

" As for the rest of those who have written 
Against me, they are such scoundrels that they de- 
nser ve not the least notice to be taken of diem. 
J^lackmore and Milbourne are only distv\^gi3i%W^ 
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from the crowd by being remembered to their in- 
famy." 

Dryden indeed discovered, in many of bis writ- 
ings, an a£fected and absurd malignity to priests 
and priesthood, which naturally raised him many 
enemies, and which was sometimes as unseasonably 
resented as it was exerted. Trapp is angry that 
he calls the sacrificer in the Georgicks ** The Holy 
Butcher:" the translation is indeed ridiculous; but 
Trapp's anger arises from his xeal, not for the au- 
thor, but the priest ; as if any reproach of tiie fi>l- 
lies of Paganism could be extended to the preach- 
ers of trudi. 

Dryden's dislike of the priesthood is imputed 
by Lsingbaine, and I think by Brown, to a repulse 
which he suffered yrbea he solicited ordination; 
but he denies, in the Pre&ce to his Fables, that he 
ever designed to enter into the Church; amd such 
a denial he would not have hazarded, if he could 
have been convicted of falsehood. 

Malevolence to the clergy is seldom at a great 
distance from irreverence of reb'gion, and Dryden 
afibrds no exception to this observation. His writ- 
ings exhibit many pass^es, which, with all the al- 
lowance that can be made for characters and oc- 
casions, are such as piety would not have admitted, 
and such as may vitiate light and unprincipled 
minds. But there is no reason for supposing that 
he disbelieved the religion which he disobeyed. 
He forgot his duty rather than disowned it. His 
tendency to profaneness is the effect of levity, ne- 
gligence, and loose conversation, with a desire of 
accommodating himself to the corruption of the 
times, by venturing to be wicked as far as he durst. 
When he professed himself a convert to Popery, 
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he tlid not pretend to have received any new con- 
viction of the fundamental doctrines of Christ- 
ianity. 

The persecution of criticks was not the worst of 
his vexations ; he was much more disturbed by the 
importunities of want. His complaints of poverty 
are «o frequently repeated, either with the dejection 
of weakness sinking in helpless misery, or the in- 
dignation of merit claiming its tribute from man- 
kind, that it is impossible not to detest the age 
ndiich could impose on such a man the necessity 
of such solicitations, or not to despise the man 
who could submit to such soHcltations without ne- 
cessity. 

Whether by the world's neglect, or his own im- 
prudence, I am afraid that the greatest part of his 
life was passed in exigencies. Such outcries werfe 
surely never uttered but in severe pain. Of his 
supplies or his expences no probable estimate can 
now be made. Except the salary of the Laureat, 
to which King James added the office of Historio- 
grapher, perhaps with some additional emoluments, 
his whole revenue seems to have been casual ; and 
it Js well known that he seldom lives frugally who 
lives by chance. Hope is always liberal; and they 
that trust her promises make little scruple of re- 
velling to day on the profits of the morrow. 

Of his plays the profit was not great ; and of 
the produce of his other works very little intelli- 
gence can be had. By discoursing with the late 
amiable Mr. Tonson, I could not find that any me- 
morials of the transactions between his predecessor 
and Dryden had been preserved, except the fol- 
lowing papers : 

HUS 
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" I do hereby promise to pay John Dryden^Esq; 
or order, on the 25th of March, 1699, €tte gum oi 
two hundred and fifty gnineas, in consideration of 
ten thousand verses, which the said J<^m Dryden, 
Esq. is to deliver to me Jacob Tonson, whan finish- 
ed, whereof seven thousand five hundred verses, 
more or less, are already in the said Jacob Ton- 
son's possession. And I do hereby farther promise 
and engage myself, to make up the said sum of two 
hundred and fiffy guineas three hundred poundi 
sterling to the said John Dryden, Esq, hia eze* 
cutors, administrators, or assigns, at the b^^iniui^ 
of the second impression of ti^e said ten thousand 
verses, 

" In witness whereof I have hereunto set my 
hand and seal, this 20th day of March, 1698-9. 

** Jacob Tonson* 
" Sealed and delivered, being 
first duly stampt, pursuant 
to the acts of parliament 
for that^urpose in the pre- 
sence of 
Ben. Portlock, 
Will. Congreve. 

"March 24, 1698. 
" Received then of Mr. Jacob Tonson the sum 
of two hundred sixty-eight pounds fifteen shiUiDgi, 
in pursuance of an agreement for ten thousand 
verses, to be delivered by me to the said Jacob 
Tonson, whereof I have already delivered to him 
about seven thousand five hundred, more or less; 
he the said Jacob Tonson being obliged to make 
up the foresaid sum of two hundred sixty-eight 
pounds fifteen shillings three hundred pounds, at 
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ibe b<g^Uling of the second impression of the fore- 
said ten thousand verses ; 

" I say, received by me, 
"^ ^* John Dryden. 

" Witness, Charles Dryden." 

Two hundred and fl% guineas, sit £l:l:6, is 
£269 I5s. 

It is mani&st, from the dates of this contract, 
jthat it rdates to the volume of Fables, which con- 
tains about twelve thousand verses, and for which 
therefore the payment must have been af^srwards 
eidarged, 

J have been told of another letter yet remaining^ 
in which he desires Tonson to bring him money, to 
pay for a watch which he had ordered for his son, 
and which the maker would not leave without the 
price. 

The inevitable consequence of poverty is depen- 
dence. Dryden had probably no recourse in his 
exigencies but to his bookseller. The particular 
character of Tonson I do not know ; but the ge- 
neral conduct of traders was much less liberalin 
those times than in our own; their views were nar- 
rower, and their manners grosser. To the mer- 
cantile ruggedness of that race, the delicacy of the 
poet was sometimes exposed. Lord Bolingbrokey 
who in his youth had cultivated poetry, related to 
Dr. King of Oxford, that one day, when he visited 
Dryden, they heard, as they were conversing, 
another person entering the house. " This," said 
Dryden, '' is Tonson. You will take care not to 
depart before he goes away : for I have not com- 
pleted the sheet which I promised him; and if 
you leave me unprotected, I must sufi^ all the 



tnat torty pounds were paid by a musica 
for the use of Alexander's Feast, 

In those days the oeconomy of governn 
yet unsettled, and the payments of the Ex 
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I is reason to believe th^t the Laureat someti 
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eonfined to himself* He put great confidence in 
die pn^poBtications of judicial astrology. In Ae 
Appendix to the Life of Congrere is a narrative of 
some of his predictions wonderfully fulfilled; but 
I know not the writer's means of inlorniationy or 
character of veracity. That he had the configurar 
ikam of the horoscope in his mind, and considered 
ihem as influencing the afiairs of men, he does not 
ferbear to hint. 

The utmost malice of the start is pgst^— 
Now ftequcnt trims the happier lights among. 

And high'rMi$*d Jove, from his^Iark prison free^^ 
Hiose weights took off that on his planet hnng. 

Will gloriously the new-laid works sneered* 

He has elsewhere shewn his atJtwtjon to the plane^ 
Uay powers; and in the prefiuse to his Fahles hm 
endeavoured obliquely to justify his superstitigo^ 
hj attributing the same to some of the Ancients, 
llie letter, added to this narrative, leaves no doubt 
of his notions or practice. 

So dight and so scanty is the knowledge which 
I]uwe b^n able to collect concerning the private 
life and dcmiestick manners of a noan wham every 
EogUrii generation must mention with reverence 
m a eritick jand a poet. 

JOftTPBH may be properly considered as the fa* 
thn* of English crittcism, as the writer who 6x9t 
taught us to determine upon principles the merit 
of composition. Of our former poets, the greatest 
dramatist wrote without rules, conducted through 
lifis and natmre bv a genius that rarely misled, and 
rarely deserted hun. Of the rest, those who knew 
the laws of propriety had neglected to teach them. 
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Two " Arts of English Poetry" were written is 
the days of Elizabeth by Webb and Puttenhanii 
£rom which something might be learned, and a few 
flints hadJ>een given' by Johnson and Cowley; hot 
Dryden's Essay on Dramatick Poetry was the fint 
regular and valuable treatise on the art of writing. 

He who, having formed his opinions in the pie- 
sent age of Engli^ literature, turns back to penue 
this dialogue, will not perhaps find much increase 
of knowl^lge, or much novelty of instruction; bat 
he is to remember that critical principles were then 
in the hands of a few, who had gathered them 
partly from the Ancients, and partly from the Ita- 
lians and French. The structure of dramatick 
poems was then not genially understood. Au- 
diences ap{4auded by instinct and poets perhi^ 
oflen pleased by chance. 

A writer who obtains his full purpose loses him- 
self in his own lustre. Of an opinion which is no 
longer doubted, the evidence ceases to be examin- 
ed. Of an art universally practised, the first 
teacher is forgotten. Learning once made popular 
is no longer learning ; it has the appearance of 
something which we have bestowed upon ourselves, 
as the dew appears to rise from the field which it 
refreshes. 

To judge rightly of an author, we must trans- 
port ourselves to his time, and examine what were 
the wants of his contemporaries, and what were 
his means of supplying them. That which is easy 
at one time was difficult at another. Dryden at 
least imported his science, and gave his country 
what it wanted before ; or rather, he imported only 
the materials, and maivxi^^'cXxix^^'^^scLVj lua own 
skill 
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' The Dialogue on the Drama was one of his first 
essays of criticism, written when he was yet a ti- 
morous candidate for reputation, and therefore 
laboured with that diligence which he might allow 
himself somewhat to remit, when his name gave 
sanction to his positions, and his awe of the pub* 
Hck was abated, partly by custom, and partly by 
success. It will not be easy to find, in all the 
opulence of our language, a treatise so artfully va* 
riegated with successive representations of opposite 
probabilities, so enlivened with imagery^ so bright- 
ened with illustrations. His portraits of the Eng- 
lish dramatists are wrought with great spirit and 
diligence. The account of Shakspeare may stand 
as a perpetual model of encomiastick criticism; 
exact without minuteness, and lofty without ex- 
aggeration. The praise lavished by Longinus, on 
the attestation of die heroes of Marathon by De- 
mosthenes, fades away before it. In a few hues is 
exhibited a character, so extensive in its compre- 
hension, and so curious in its limitations, that no- 
thing can be added, diminished, or reformed; nor 
can the editors and admirers of Shakspeare, in aU 
their emulation of reverence, boast of much more 
than of having difiused and paraphrased this epi- 
tome of excellence, of having changed Dryden's 
gold for baser metal, of lower value though of 
greater bulk. 

In this, and in all his other essays on the same 
subject, the criticism of Dryden is the criticism of 
a poet; not a dull collection of theorems, nor a 
rude detection of faults, which perhaps the censor 
was not able to have commitled\ \si\3X ^ s^s^ vsi^ 
vigorous dissertation, where deW^t \&tcmv^^^>^^ 
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ha» the majesty of a queen ; Rymer's has 

dityof atyraat. 

y As he had studied with great diligenc 

-^ of Poetry, and enlarged or rectified his n 
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Unattainable perfection, was, I think, no part of his 
character. 

His criticism may be considered as general or 
occasional. In his general precepts, which depend 
npon the nature of things, and the structure of the 
human mind, he may doubtless be safely recom- 
mended to the confidence of the reader ; but his 
occasional and particular positions were sometimes 
interested, sometimes negligent, and sometimes 
capricious. It is not without reason that Trapp, 
speaking of the praises which he bestows on P^a- 
mon and Arcite, says, " Novimus judicium Dry- 
deni de poemate quodam Chauccri, pulchro sane 
iUo, et admodum laudando, nimirum quod non 
modo vere epicum sit, sed Diada etiam atque 
^neada aequet, imo superet. Sed novimus eodem 
tempore viri illius maximi non semper accuratissi- 
mas esse censuras, nee ad severissimam critices 
normam exactas: illo judice id plerumque opti- 
mum est, quod nunc prse manibus habet, et in quo 
nunc occupatur.*' 

He is therefore by no means constant to himself. 
His defence and desertion of dramatick rhyme is 
generally known. Spence, in his remarks on Pope's 
Odyssey, produces what he thinks an unconquer- 
able quotation from Dryden's preface to the iEneid, 
in favour of translating an epick poem into blank 
verse; but he forgets that when his author attempt- 
ed the Iliad, some years afterwards, he departed 
from his own decision, and translated into rhyme. 

When he has any objection to obviate, or any 
licence to defend, he is not very scrupulous about 
what he asserts, nor very cautious, \i \\\^ Y^^'^fcvx 
purpose he served, not to entati^c \\v«\^0^ \w\vv^ 
own sophistries. But, when att axU ax<i e^\^>^^'^ 
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ed, like other hunted animals, he somedines stands 
at bay ; when he cannot disown the grossness of 
one of his plays, he declares that he knows not any 
law that prescribes morality to a comick poet 

His remarks on ancient or modem writers are 
not always to be trusted* His parallel of the ver- 
sification of Ovid with that of Claudian has been 
very justly censured by Sewel*. His comparison 
of die first line of Virgil with the first of Stafeius is 
not happier. Virgil, he says, is soft and gentle, 
and would have thought Statius mad, if he had 
heard him thundering out 

Quae saperiropositu moles geminafa coIcjmo. 

Statius perhaps heats himself as he proceeds, to 
exs^gerations somewhat hyperbolical; but un- 
doubtedly Virgil would have been too hasty, if he 
had condemned him to straw for one sounding line^ 
Dryden wanted an instance, and the first that oc- 
curred was imprest into the service. 

What he wishes to say, he says at hazard; he 
cited Gorhodw;^ which he had never seen; gives a 
false account of Chapman's versification ; and dis* 
covers, in the preface to his Fables, that he trans- 
lated the first book of the Iliad without knowing 
what was in the second. 

It will be difficult to prove that Dryden ever 
made any great advances in Uterature. As, hav- 
ing distinguished himself at Westminster under the 
tuition of Busby, who advanced his scholars to a 
height of knowledge very rarely attained in gram- . 
mar-schools, he resided afterwards at Cambridge, 
it ia not to be supi^aed^ \Sa&1 Vua skill in the an- 
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cient languages was deficient, compared with that 
of commoo students; but his scholastic acquisi- 
^tions seem not proportionate to his opportunities 
and abilities. He could not, like Milton or Cow- 
ley, have made his name illustrious merely by his 
laming. He mentions but few books, and those 
such as lie in the beaten track of regular study; 
firom which if ever he departs, he is in danger of 
losing himself in unknown regions. 

In his Dialogue on the Drama, he pronounces 
with great confidence that the Latin tragedy of 
Hedea is not Ovid's, because it is not sufficii^otly 
interesting and pathetick. He might have deter- 
mined the question upon surer evidence; for it is 
quoted by Quiutilian as the work of Seneca; and 
ue only line which remains of Ovid's play, for one 
line is left us, is not there to be found. There 
was thereibre no need of the gravity of conjecture, 
or the discussion of plot or sentiment, to find what 
W9» already known upon higher authority than 
such discussions can ever reach. 

His literature, though not always free from jos- 
tentation, will be commonly found either obvious, 
and made his own by the art of dressing it; or 
superficial, which, by what he gives, shews what 
he wanted ; or erroneous, hastily collected, and ne- 
gligently scattered. 

Yet it cannot be said that his genius is ever un- 
provided of matter, or tha^ his fancy languishes in 
penury of ideas. His works abound with know- 
ledge, and sparkle with illustrations. There is 
scarcely any science or faculty that does not sup- 
ply him with occasional images and lucky simili- 
tudes; every page discovers a iivvcvA. Net^j -m^^ 
acquainted both with art and ual\«e, ^rANxv*^"*^ 
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possession of great stores of intellectual wealth. 
Of him that knows much it is natural to suppose 
that he has read with diligence : yet I rather be- 
lieve that the knowledge of Dryden was gleaned 
from accidental intelligence and various conversa- 
tion, by a quick apprehension, a judicious selection, 
and a happy memory, a keen appetite of know- 
ledge, and a powerful digestion ; by vigilance that 
permitted nothing to pass without' notice, and a 
habit of reflection that suffered nothing usefid to 
be lost. A mind like Dryden*s, a}ways curious, 
always active, to which every understanding was 
proud to be associated, and of which every one so- 
licited the regard, by an ambitious display of him- 
self, had a more pleasant, perhaps a nearer way to 
knowledge than by the silent progMss of solitary 
reading. I do not suppose that he despised books, 
or intentionally neglected them ; but that he was 
carried out, by the impetuosity of his genius, to 
more vivid and speedy instructors ; and that his 
studies were rather desultory and fortuitous than 
constant and systematical. 

It must be confessed that he scarcely ever ap- 
pears to want book-learning, but when he mentions 
books; and to him may be transferred the praise 
which he gives his master Charles: 

His conversation, wit, and parts, 
His knowledge in the noblest useful arts. 

Were such, dead authors could not give. 

But habitudes of those that live, 
Who, lighting him, did greater lights receive; 

He drained from all, and all ihey knew, 
n'/s aj)prehcnsioi\s quick, his judg«nent true: 

That the most leaTu'A v:\\\\ s\\tv\\\? tQw"v^%,'%^ 
/ in knowledge moco , ^^^1^ Ty:tvOi\\v^ ca\\>^ \ts^. 
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Df all this, however, if the proof be demanded, 
I win not undertake to give it; the atoms of pro- 
bability, of which my opinion has been formed, lie 
scattered over all his works; and by him who 
thinks the question worth his notice, his works 
must be perused with very close attention. 

Criticism, either didactick or defensive, occupies 
almost all his prose, except those pages which he 
has devoted to his patrons ; but none of his pre- 
fiu^es were ever thought tedious. They have not 
the formality a£ a settled style, in whidi the first 
half of the sentence betrays the oth^r. The clauses 
are never balanced, nor the periods modelled; 
every word seems to drop by chance, thouch it 
fiills into its proper pla<A. Nothing is cold or lan- 
guid ; the whole is airy, animated, and vigorous ; 
what is little, i^ gay; what is great, is splendid. 
He may be thought to mention himself too fre- 
quently; but, whue he ^rces himself upon our 
esteem, we cannot refuse him to stand high in his 
own. Every thing is excused by the play of 
images, and the spriteliness of expression. Though 
all i3 easy, nothing is feeble ; though all seems care- 
less, there is nothing harsh ; and though since his 
earlier works more th^ a century has passed, they 
have nothing yet uncouth or obsolete. 

He who writes much will not easily escape a 
manner, such a recurrence of particidar modes as 
may be easily noted. Dryden is always another 
and the same; he does not exhibit a second time 
the same diegancies in the same form, nor appears 
to have any art other than that of expressing with . 
clearness what he thinks with vigour. His style 
could not easily be imitated, evlVvet %ex\a\x^ w.\a^- 
dicrously; for, being always eci^"a)jAfc wA'^iiw^^'^ 
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vator of English literature, is paid to 
refined the language, improved the senti 
tuned the numbers of English Poetry. 

AfWr about half a century of force* 
and nigged metre, some advances tows 
and harmony had been already made by 
Denham ; they had shewn that long oil 
rhyme grew more pleasing when they w 
into couplets, and that verse consisted 
the number but the arrangement of syll 

But though they did much, who cai 
they lefl much to do ? Their works wen 
Dor were their minds of very ample c 
sion. More examples of more modes 
sition were necessary for the establishi 
gularity, and the introduction of pjoprii 
and thought. 

Every language of a learned nation 
divides itself into diction scholastick ai 
Krave and familiar, elegant and gross: : 
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There was therefore before the time of Dryden 
no poetical diction, no system of words at once re- 
fined from the grossness of domestic use, and free 
from the harshness of terms appropriated to par- 
ticular arts. Words too familiar, or too remote, 
defeat the purpose of a poet. From those sounds 
which we hear on smaU or on coarse occasions, we 
do not easily receive strong impressions, or delight- 
ful images; and words to which we are nearly 
strangers, whenever they occur, draw that atten- 
tion on themselves which they should transmit to 
things. 

Those happy combinations of words which dis- 
tinguish poetry from prose had been rarely at- 
tempted ; we had few elegances or flowers of speech ; 
the roses had not yet been plucked from the bram- 
ble ; or different colours had not been joined to en- 
liven one another. 

It may be doubted whether Waller and Denham 
could have overborne the prejudices which had 
long prevailed, and which even then were shelter- 
ed by the protection of Cowley. The new versi- 
fication, as it was called, may be considered as ow- 
ing its establishment to Dryden; from whose time 
it is apparent that English poetry has had no ten- 
dency to relapse to its former savageness. 

The affluence and comprehension of our lan- 
guage is very illustriously displayed in our poeti- 
cal translations of Ancient Writers ; a work which 
the French seem to relinquish in despair, and 
which we were long unable to perform with dex- 
terity. Ben Jonson thought it necessary to copy 
Horace almost word by word ; Feltham, his con- 
temporary and adversary 5 conai^cnc^ \\. «a»\sv'&ss^K^- 
sably requisite in a translation to ^wtXvcsfc^^'^^'^^^ 
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It if (Mild that Sandysi wjnopi Dry4en eaUi 1 
venifier of the la0t «ffiey b^s struffi^^ 
prifne every booik of ya^ English Metanpoi]^ 
fjie same nuipber of yenies witibt lli$ priginal 
liday Jiad nothing in view but tp dijew that 
4enrtood hui author, with 90 little r^an 
gsyuodeur of his diction, or the v^ubxliQ 
nuiabers»tliathj8 metres canhqffdhrhe called 
tbey cuuiQt be raad witboult rjductance, 1 
d^JUdbomr always bie rewarded by undera 
Ibem* CfDwIey saw (bat such copyers we^n 
vOe race; he asserted his liberty, and spi 
i/^offi so boldly tbat b^ left his authors, 
reiieryed ^r Drydi^ to fix the limits of ] 
lib^rbr, 9ii4 give u^ just rules and exam 
tinmshtiopL 

Wbenlfflglgages wte formed upon diflferei 
ciples, it is impossible that the same modei 
pression should always be elegant in both, 
they run on together, the closest translati 
be considered as the best; but when they 
cate, each must take its natural course, 
correspondence cannot be obtained, it is nc 
to be content with something equivalent. '' 
lation therefore," says Dryden, " is not so 1 
paraphrase, nor so close as metaphrase." 

All polished languages have different 
the concise, the diffuse, the lofty, and the 1 
In the proper choice of style consists the 
blance which Dryden principally exacts fi 
translator. He is to exhibit his author's t] 
in such a dress of diction as the author wou 
^Ven them, had his language been Englisl 
ged jnagnificence is not to'Vie SiO^Q.\\fe^\ Vv^^ 
cal ostentation is not to\>e xe^xe»^^^% t^qp 
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tious afiectadon to have its point blunted. A 
translator is to be like his author ; it is not his bu- 
siness to excel him. 

The reasonableness of these rules seems suffi- 
cient for their vindication; and the effects produc- 
ed by observing them were so happy, that I know 
not whether they were ever opposed but by Sir 
Edward Sherburne, a man whose learning was 
greater than his powers of poetry, and who, being 
better qualified to give the meaning than the spirit 
of Seneca, has introduced his version of three tra- 
gedies by a defence of close translation. The au- 
diority of Horace, which the new translators cited 
in defence of their practice, he has, by a judicious 
explanation, taken fairly from them; but reason 
wants not Horace to support it. 

It seldom happens that all the necessary causes 
concur to any great effect: will is wanting to pow- 
er, or power to will, or both are impeded by 
external obstructions. The exigencies in which 
Dryden was condemned to pass his life are reason- 
ably supposed to have blasted his genius, to have 
driven out his works in a state of immaturity, and 
to have intercepted the full-blown elegance which 
longer growth would have supplied. 

Poverty, like other rigid powers, is sometimes 
too hastily accused. If the excellence of Dry- 
den's works was lessened by his indigence, their 
number was increased ; and I know not how it will 
be proved, that if he had written less he would 
have written better ; or that indeed he would have 
undergone the toil of an author, if he had not been 
solicited by something more pressing than the l<y(^ 
of praise. 
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BnU m k said bjr Ut S^buBtiftD, 

Whal liad beea^ it nnlmown; wfaat iiy a|ipeAfi. 

We know ifaat TkfdeBiS levenl fMrodiMtirmi'iiBie 
so many maeceanie figcpeditBfta lor lus aujfpmi; 
his plajrs wece diutBefixre often boiipoiraii ci^liia 
poems wwe abnoat all oocaaicMud* 

In an oosasioBal perfimnao^ ms kek^t of «& 
cellencie can be ca^pected from asfr miBdC ho i wiy 
fertile in itedfy ■ and liow«?er atomi iritli piyiia 
tions. He whoae wodkis general aadadnlnnr 
has thedMueaof hn raattiar» and tafcaa dpt wilflk 
his indinadon and hia stijdias Ipvia beat qiydilW 
him to dindmr iand decosaCe. Heb aftlibettf to 

d^y his pohMcation tSDl h^ b* aadsM ^ 
and hima^ tiU he baa veAinned bis §nt«k»|^bli. 
by subaeauenfc eaoiininataoBt and Boliahadaimr 
those fenlts which tbe predfikanfie of aident com- 
position is likely to leave b^ind it* Vii^ is re- 
lated to have poured out a great number of lines 
in the morning, and to have passed the day in re- 
ducing them to fewer* 

The occasional poet is circumscribed by thenar^ 
rowness of his subject. Whatever can happen to 
man has happened so often, that little remains fixr 
fancy or invention. We have been all b<Hm; we 
have most of us been married ; and so many have 
died before us, that our deaths can supply but fev 
materials for a poet. . In the &te of Prinfias the 
publick has an interest ; and what happens to tbeai 
of good or evil, the poets have always conaiderai 
as business for the Muse. But after so many lar 
auguratory gratulaUons, iv\r^UaI hymns, and fba^* 
ral dirges, he mustbeVvv^^ feNQMx«^\s^ 
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oir by fortune, who says any thing not said before« 
Even war and conquest, however splendid, suggest . 
no new images ; the triumphal chariot of a victori- 
ous monarch can be decked only with those orna- 
ments that have graced his predecessors. 

Not only matter but time is wanting. The poem 
must not be delayed till the occasion is forgotten. 
The lucky moments of animated imagination can- 
not be attended ; elegances and illustrations cannot 
be multiplied by gradual accumulation; the com- 
position must be dispatched, while conversation is 
yet busy, and admiration fresh ; and baste is to be 
made, lest some other event should lay hold upon 
mankind. , 

Occasional compositions may however secure to 
a writer the praise both of learning and facility; 
for they cannot be the efiect of long study, and 
must be furnished immediately from the treasures 
of the mind. 

The death of Ctomwell was the first pubHck 
evenl which called forth Dryden*s poetical powers. 
His heroick stanzas have beauties and defects ; the 
thoughts are vigorous, and, though not always pro- 
per, shew a mind replete with ideas; the numbers 
are smooth ; and the diction, if not altogether cor- 
rect, is elegant and easy. 

Davenant was perhaps at this time his favourite 
author, though Gondibert never appears to have 
been popular;, and from Davenant he learned to 
please his ear with the stanza of four lines alter- 
nately rhymed. 

Dryden very early formed his versification ; there 
are in this early production no tiacie:& o1 "^csus^^ 
or Jonson's ruggedness; but lo/e &\^'OfiX ^i^ ^^ 
^ee his mind from the ambitioTioi i«tc«^ c«MLe^l 
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In hit Teraes on the Restoration, he says of dv 
King^s exile, 

He, toss'd by fate — 
Coold tMte no sweets of jootb's desir'd a^. 
Bat fotind his life too true a pilgrimage. 

And afterwards, to shew how virtue and wisdoi 
are increased 1^ adyersity, he makes this remaxk : 

Well migbt the antient poets then confer 
On NigM the honoured name of counseUor; 
Sinee, stnick with rays of prosperous Ibitnne blind. 
We Jight alone in dark afflictions find. 

His praise of MonVs dexterity comprises sue 
a duster of thov^ts unaQied to (me another, a 
will iM>t dbewhere be easily found: 

Twas IConk, whom Providence design'd to loose 
Those real l>onds false freedom did impose. 

The blessed saints that watched this taming scene 
Did ironi their stars with joyful wonder lean, 
To see small clues draw vastest weights along. 
Not in their bulk, but in their order strong: 
Tbus pencils can by one slight touch restore 
Smiles to that changed face that wept before. 
With ease such fond chimaeras we pursue. 
As fancy frames for fancy to subdue; 
But, when ourselves to action we betake. 
It shuns the mint like gold that chymists make : 
How hard was then his task, at once to be 
What in the body natural we see ! 
Man's Architect distinctly did ordain 
The charge of muscles, nerves, and of the brain, 
Through viewless conduits, spirits to dispense. 
The springs of motion from the seat of sense. 
Twas not the hasl^ iptod^ct. of a day. 
But the welltipeu'd tt\i\X. oK ^vift d^Xvj* 
He, like a patient ai\^\et, ti«i\\^ ito^^^V, 
Would let them p\a^ aN«Vv\e xivwixV^\«»^. 
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Dur healthfol food the stomach labours thus. 
At first embracing what it straight doth crash. 
Wise leeciies will not vain receipts obtrude. 
While growing pains pronounce the humours crude; 
Deaf to complaints, they > wait upon the ill. 
Till some safe crisis authorise their skill. 

He had not yet learned, indeed he never learned 
well, to forhear the improper use of mythology. 
After having rewarded the Heathen deities for 
their care, 

With Alga who the sacred altar strou s ? 
To all the sea-gods Charles an offering owes j 
A bull to thee, Portunus, shall be slain j 
A ram tu you, ye Tempests of the main. 

He tells us in the language of religion. 

Prayer storm'd the skies, and ravishM Charles from 

thence. 
As Heaven itaeif is took by violence. 

And afterwards mentions one of the most awful 
passages of Sacred History. 

Other conceits there are, too curious to be quite 
omitted; as, 

For by example most we sinn'd before, 

AikL, glass-like, clearness roix'd with frailty bore. 

How far he was yet from thinking it necessary 
to found his sentiments on Nature, appears from 
the extravagance of his fictions and hyperboles : 

The winds, that never moderation knew, 
Afraid to blow too muc\i, loo ^avtiXV^ Wt-N* \ 
Or, oat of breath with joy, x^o\i\d XtfA. ct^a.t^j^ 
Their srraiten'd lungs. — 
VOL. I, KK 
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It is no longer motion cheats jouir ^ieiir; 
As yon meet it, the land approacbctb you ; 
The land returns and in the white it wears 
The marks of penitence, and sorrow bears# 

I know not whether this fkacy, hoWever little 
be its value, was not borrowed. A French poet 
read to Malherbe some verses, in which he repre- . 
sents France as moving out of its place to receive 
the king. *' Though mis," said Malherbe, ** was 
in my time, I do hot remember it.*' 

His poem on the Coronation has a more even 
tenour of thought. ^Some lines deserve to be quoted. 

Yon have already quenched sedition's brand : 
And zeal, that burnt it, only warms the land ; 
The jealous sects that durst not trust their cause 
So far from their own will as to the laws, . 
Him for their umpire and their synod take* 
And their appeal alone tu Cssar make. 

Here may be found one particle of that old ver- 
sification, of which, I believe, in all his works, there 
is not another : 

Nor is it duty, or our hope alone. 
Creates that joy, but fuil/ruitMR, 

In the verses to the Lord Chancellor Clarendon, 
two years afterwards, is a conceit so hopeless at 
the first view, that few would have attempted it; 
and so successfully laboured, that though at last it 
gives the reader more perplexity than pleasure, and 
seems hardly worth the study that it costs, yet it 
must be valued as a proof of a mind at once sub* 
tie and compTehet»we; 

In open prospect not.Vutv^V>o>Mi^% q?m ^^^> 
Unti 1 the earth aeems i^x^' ^ >^vvt» >^^ ^1 *» 
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So in this bemisphere our utmost view 
. Ib only bouQjded by oor king and yoo : 
Our sight is limited where you are join'd. 
And beyond that no farther heaven can find. 
So well your virtues do. with his agree^ 
That> though your orbs of different greatness be^ 
Yet both are for each other's use disposed. 
His to encloite, and your's to be enclus'd. 
Nor could another in your room have been^ 
Except an emptiness had come between. 

The comparison of the Chancellor to the Indies 
leaves all resemblance too &r behind it: 

And as the Indies were not found before 
Those rieh perfumes which from the happy shore 
The winds upon their balmy wings coavey'd^ 
Whose guilty sweetness first their world betray 'd; 
So by your counsels we are brought to view 
A new and undiscovered world in you. 

There is another comparison, for there is little 
else in the poem, of which, though perhaps it can- 
not be explained into plain prosaick meaning, the 
mind perceives enough to be delighted, and readi- 
ly forgives its obscurity, for its magnificence : 

How strangely active are the arts of peace. 
Whose restless motions less than wars do cease: 
P^ace is not freed from labour, but from noise ; 
And war more force, but not more pains employs. 
Such is the mighty swiftness of your mind, 
That, like the Earth's, it leaves our sense behind. 
While you so smoothly turn and roil oor sphere. 
That rapid motion does but rest appear. 
For as in nature's swiftness with the throng 
Of flying orbs while oors is "borne aIong» 
All seems at rest to the deluded eye, 
Mov'd by the soul of the same \\a>tmoii^ \ 
Bo, Qarry'd on by your xinweamd c»ce« 
We re§t in peace, and ^t\, m molsiou ikit.\^.. 
KKt 
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To this succeed four tinea, which pa'haps sffwd ' 
Dryden'a first attempt at those penetrating remark* 
on human nature, for which he ssems to have 
been pecuharly formed : I 

Lei envy llien tliose crlmel within you Ke, 

FfOiO which iJiE happy ncvei must be ftee; | 

Envy Ihai does wiih niitery reiide, 

TlieJDj»nd Die reienge of ruin'd pride. 

Into this poem he seems to have collected all his 
powers; and ailer this he did not often bring upoa '■ 
his anvil such stubborn and unmalleable thought*; 
but, as a specimen of his abilicieg to unite the most i 
unsociable matter, he has concluded with lines, of 
whichi think notinyselfobUgedtotcll the meaninj. | 

Yet unimpair'd wUli liibouri, or willi lime, I 

Yuur Bgebut geemi to u dcw juulh to clinb. I 

Thus heavenr; bodies do ODt time begft, ' 



For liace tbe glorioua courie yon hsK began 
I> led by Chiclei, B9 that ii by tbe inn. 
It molt both ireightleia and immortal proTe, 
Became tlie ceatre of it is aboTC 

In the Anaus Mirabilia he returned to the qu' 
train, which &Qm that time he totally quitted^ per- 
haps from experience of its iacoaTenience, for be 
complains «f its difficulty. This is ooe of hti' 
greatest attempts. He had subjects equal to hi» 
abilities, agreat naval war and the Fire t^Londoa. 
Battles have always been described in heroick po- 
etry; but a sea-fight and artillery had yet aoine- 
thing of noveltj. 13cti Mteaio\oo%\B the world 
6ffiirc poets dcBcnbetlusn-, fai ftiK^Xwnaw «t«\ 
thing from their prede<ieaaMt, ssA cr-™— »» *^ 
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lire very }itde from nature or from life. Boileau 
was the first French writer that had ever hazarded 
in verse the mention of modern war, or the efiPects 
of gun-powder. We, who are less afraid of no- 
velty, luul already possession of those dreadful 
images: Wall^ had described a sea-fight. Milton 
had not yet transferred the invention of (ire-arms to 
the rebellious angels. 

This poem is written widi great diligence, yet 
does not frdly answer the expectation raised by 
such subjects, 'and such a writer. With the stan- 
za of Davenant be has sometimes his vein of pa- 
renithesis, and incidental disquisition, and stops 
his narrative for a wise remark. 

The general fault is, diat he a£Pords more senti- 
ments than description, and does not so much im- 
press scenes upon the fancy, as deduce coiisequences 
and make comparisons. 

The initial stanzas have rather too much resem- 
blance to the first lines of Waller's poem on the 
war with Spain ; perhaps such a beginning is na- 
tural, and could not be avoided without affectation. 
Both Waller and Dryden might take their hint 
from the po^oQi on the civil war of Rome, " Orbem 
jam totum,** &c. 

Of the king collecting his navy, he says, 

It seems as everj ship their sovereign knows. 
His awful suiuraons they so soon obey : 

So hear the scaly herds when Proteus blows. 
And so to pasture follow through the sea. 

It would not be hard to believe that Dryden had 
written the two first lyaes 8etvp\>s^^«ci^>3cfij^^<s«^R. 
wag bad added the two \atlet \w>a\iA«w^^* ^'^^'; 
would expect the lines tViat KiMv^^^'wSc^ '^^^'^ 
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;rhich are indeed perhaps indecently hyperbolical, 
but certainly in a mode totally different? 

To see this fleet upon the ocean move« 

Angels drew wide the curtains of the skies; 

And Heaven, as if there wanted lights above. 
For tapers made two glaring comets rise. 

The description of the attempt at Bergen wiH 
afford a very complete specimen of the descriptioDS^ 
in this poem : 

And now approached their fleet from India, fraught 
Witii all the riches of the rising sun: 

And precious sands from southern climates brooght. 
The fatal regions where the war begun. 

Like hunted castors, conscious of their store. 

Their way 'laid wealth to Norway's coast they bring: 

Then first the North's cold bosom spices bore. 
And winter brooded on tiie Eastern spring. 

By the rich scent we found our perfum'd prey, 
Wliich, flank'd with rocks, did close in convert lie ;. 

And round about their murdering cannon lay. 
At onco to threaten and invite the eye. 

Fiercer than cannon, and than rocks more hard, 
Tiie English undertake th* unequal war; 

Seven ships alone, by which the port is barr'd. 
Besiege the Indies, and all Denmark dare. 

These fight like husbands, but like lovers those: 
These fain would keep, and those more fain enjoy 

And tu sue!) height their frantick passion grows. 
That what both love^ both hazard to destroy : 

Amidst whole heaps of spices lights a ball, 

-And now their odouts axm'd against them fly: 
Some preciously by sUaVl^t'd v<^\ce\^\\\ Ia\\> 
And some by atomaVvcV s\A\\\v^\^ v\vc- 
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' And though by tempests of the prixe beteft, 
, In Heaven's Inclemency some ease we find; 
Our foes we vanquished by our valour left. 
And only yielded to the seas and wind. 

In this manner is the sublime too often mingled 
with the ridiculous. The Dutch seek a shdter 
for a wealthy fleet : this surely needed no illustra- 
tion; yet they must fly, not like all the rest of 
mankind on the same occasion, but " like hunted 
castors;'' and they might with strict propriety be 
hunted; for we winded them by our noses— -di^ 
Perfumes be^yed them. The Husband and the 
Lover f though of more dignity than the castor, 
are images too domestick to mingle properly with 
the horrors of war. The two quatrains that fol- 
low are worthy of the author. 

The account of the different sensationa with 
which the two fleets retired, when the night parted 
them, is one of the fairest flowers of English poetry : 

The nigliC comes on, we eager to f^ursne 

The combat still, and they asham'd to leave : 

Till the last streaks of dying day withdrew. 
And doubtful raoon-light did our rage deceive. 

In th* English fleet each ship resounds with joy. 
And loud applause of their great leader*8 fame : 

In £ery dreams the Dutch they still destroy. 
And, slumbering, smile at the imagined flame. 

Not so the Holland fleet, who, tir'd and done, 
Stretch'd on their decks like weary oxen lie ; 

Faint sweats all down their mighty members run, 
(Vast bulks, which little souls but ill supply). 

In dreams they fearful precipices tread. 

Or, shipwrecked, labour to some dv^VsxiX. %V«^\^\ 
Of, in dark churches, walk amouvE^ XVv« ^«.^^\ 
They wake with horrpr, and Awe %\^e^ ^^ w\c»\^« 
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It is a general rule in poetry, that all appropri- 
ated terms of art should he sunk in general ex- 
pressions, because poetry is to speak an universal 
language. This rule is still stronger with r^ardto 
sacts not liberal or confined to few, and therefore £ir 
removed from common knowledge; and of this 
kind, certainly, is tedmical navigation. Yet Dry- 
den was of opinion, that a sea^fi^it ought to be 
described in die nautical language; ** and certain- 
ly," says he, ** as those, who in a logical disputa- 
tion keep to general t^rms, would hide a &Uacy, 
eo those who do it in poetical de(6cription woiud 
veil their ignorance/' 

Let us then appeal to experience ; far by expe- 
rience at last we learn as well what will pkase as 
what will profit. In the battle, his terms seem to 
have been blown away ; but he deals them liberally 
in the dock : 

So here some pick out bullets from the side« 
Some drive old ohun thro' each seam and rift; 

Their left>hand does the calking^irou guide, 
The rattling mallet with the right they lift. 

Witli boiling pitch another near at hand 

(From friendly Sweden brought) the teams instopt: 

Which, well laid o'er, the salt-sea waves withstand, 
And shake them from the rising beak in drops. 

Some the gaWd ropes with dawby mailing bind. 
Or sear-cloth masts with strong tarpawling coats: 

To try new shrouds one mounts into the wind. 
And one below, their ease or stiffness notes. 

I suppose there is not one term which every 
reader does not wish away. 
His digression to the otv^ym^. «eA ^o^ess of 
navigation, with his proe^eel o^ ^<i iad^NSMNsy»sKSw\. 
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which it shall reoeive from the Royal Society, then 
newly instituted, .may be considered as an exam- 
ple seldom equalled of seasonable excursion and 
artful return. 

One line, however, leaves me discontented \ he 
says, that, by the help of the philosophers, 

Instracted ships shall sail to quick commerce^ 
Bjr which remotest region? are allied.-— 

Which he is constrained to explain in a note ** by sL 
more exact measure of longitude." It had better 
become Dryden's learning and genius to have la- 
boured science into poetry, and have shewn, by 
explaining longitude, that verse did not refuse the 
ideas of philosophy. 

His description of the Fire is painted by reso- 
lute meditation, out of a mind better formed to 
reason than to feel. The conflagration of a city, 
with all its tumults of concomitant distress, is one 
of the most dreadful spectacles which this world 
can offer to human eyes ; yet it seems to raise lit- 
tle emotion in the breast of the poet; he watches 
the flame coolly from street to street with now a 
reflection, and now a simile, till at last he meets 
the King, for whom he makes a speech, rather te- 
dious in a time so busy ; and then follows again 
the progress of the fire. 

There are, however, in this part some passages 
that deserve attention ; as in the beginning. 

The diligence of trades and noiseful gain^ 
And Inzurjr, more late, asleep were laid! 

AH was the Night'.'^ and in her silent reign 
No sound tlic rest of Natuxe A\^ X^vek.^*?. 

Jntbis deep quiet 
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The expression ** All was the night's" i& 
fknni Beneca, who remarks on VirgiTs fine^ 

Omnia nociis erant, placida composta quicte, 

that he might have concluded better, ^ 

Omnia noctis erant. 

The following quatrain is vigorous and anini 

The ghosts of traytors from the bridge descend 
With bold fanatick spectres to rejoice; 

About the fire into a dance they bend« 
And sing their sabbath notes with feeble voii 

Hia prediction of the improvements which 
be made in the new city is dlegant and poc 
and, with an event which Poets cannot a) 
boast, has been happily verified. The poem 
dudes with a simile itiat might have better 
omitted. 

Dryden, when he wrote this poem, seem 
yet fully to have formed his versification^ or s< 
his system of propriety. 

From this time he addicted himself almost \^ 

to the stage, " to which," says he, " my g 

never much inclined me," merely as the most 

fitable market for poetry. By writing trag 

in rhyme, he continued to improve his dictioi 

his numbers. According to the opinion of I 

who had studied his works with great attei 

he settled his principles of versification in " 

when he produced the play oi Aureng Zehe; 

according to his own account of the short tii 

ivhich he wrote Tyrannich Love, and the SU 

Innocence y he soon obtaivcve^ xSaa ^xil effect o\ 

jgence, and added facWit^ lo e?.^KXxv^!sa, 

Bhyme hasbeenao\oxv^\i»xvv^^^\wx\' 



Mre, that we know not its efl^t upon ^e passions 
of aa audience; but it has this convenience, that 
sentences stand more independent on each other, 
and striking passages are daerefore easily selected 
and retained. Thus the description of Night in 
the Indian Emperor, apd the rise and £a]l of em- 
{»re in the Conquest of Grcmada, are more fre- 
quently repeated than any lines in All for Love, 
or Don Selmstian, 

To search his plays for vigorous sallies and sen- 
tentious elegancies, or to fix the dates of ajuy little 
pieces which he wrote by chance, or by solicitation, 
were labour too tedious and minute. . 

His dramatick labours did not so whoUy absorb 
his thoughts, but that he promulgated the laws 
of translation in a preface to the English Epistles 
of Ovid; oneof wluch he translated himself, and 
another in conjunction with the Earl of Mulgrave. 

Absalom andAckitophel is a work so well loaown, 
that particular criticism is superfluous. If it be 
considered as a poon political and controversial, 
it will be found to comprise all the excellencies of 
which the subject is susceptible ; acrimony of oen- 
^ure, ak^ance of praise, artful delineation of char- 
act^s, variety and vigour of aentiment, h^py 
turns of language, and pleasing harmony of num- 
bers ; and lul these raised to such a height as can 
scarcely be fi^und in any other English composi- 
tion. 

It is not, however, without faults; some lines 
are indegant or improper, and too many are irre- 
i^ously licentious. The original structure of the 
poem was defective; allegories dravm to ^eat 
length win always break; CYiacVea c«^^ \!iS2X'rQ!s^ 
xmtkkusdly parallel with DaVid. 



As an approach to historical truth w, 
ry, the action and catastrophe were not 
et's power ; there is therefore an unp] 
proportion between the beginning ani 
We are alarmed by a faction formed oi 
sects, various in their principles, but i 
their purpose of mischief, formidabli 
numbers, and strong by their supports 
King's friends are few and weak. Tbt 
either part are set forth to view : bu' 
pectation is at the height, the King mak< 
and 

Henceforth b series of new timei lw| 

Who can forbear to think of an enc 
tie, with a wide moat and lofty battlen 
of marble and gates of brass, which 
once into air, when the destined knigh 
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l^sui, gives less pleasure, though it discovers equal 
abilities in the writer. The superstructure cannot 
extend hey ond the foundation ; a single character 
or incident cannot ^nish as many ideas, as a se- 
nes of events, or multipUcity of agents. This po- 
em, therefore, since time has left it to itself, is not 
much read, nor perhaps generally understood ; yet 
it abounds with touches both of humorous and se- 
rious satire. The pcture of a man whose propen- 
sions to mischief are such, that his best actions are 
but inability of wickedness, is very skilfully deli- 
neated and strongly coloured: 

Power was his aim ; but, thrown from that pretence, "i 

The wretch turn*d loyal in hn own defence, > 

And malice reconcil'd him to his Prince. S 

Him, in the angnish of his souh he serv'd ; 

Rewarded faster 9till than be deserved : 

Behold him now exalted into trust; 

His counsels oft convenient, seldom just. 

£v'n in the most sincere advice he gave. 

He had a grudging still to be a knave. 

The frauds be learnt in his fanatick years. 

Made him uneasy in his lawful gears. 

At least as little honest as he cou'd ; 

And,Jike white witches, misuhievomtly good. 

To this first bias, longingly, he leans.; 

And rather would be great by wicked means. 

The Threfiadiaf which, by a term I am afraid 
neither authorized nor analogical, he calls Augus^ 
taliSf is ;aot among his happiest productions. Its 
4r6t and obvious defect is the irregularity of its 
metxe^ to wbick the ears of that age, however, were 
accustomed^ What is worse, it has neitiber tender- 
ness nor dignity, it is jieither magoifio&TVt Tks^\. >^- 
tbetiwk. He seems to kK>k c^ovm^^kii^'^x xs&!^6|^ 
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which he cannot find, and what he has he distort! 
by endeavouring to enlarge them. " He is," he 
says, " petrified with grief;" but the marble some- 
times relents, and trickles in a joke : 

The sons of art all med'cines try*d> 

And every noble remedy apply'd : 
With emulation each essay'd 
His utmost skill ; nay, more, they pray'd: 

Was never losing game with better conduct p\aj*6r 

He had been a little inclined to merriment be* 
fore upon the prayers of a nation for their dying 
sovereign; nor was he serious enough to keep 
Heathen fables out of his religion: 

With him th' innumerable crowd of armed prayers 
Knock'd at the gates of Heaven, and knock'd alood> 

The Jirst well'meaning rude petitianerg 
All for his life assail'd the throne. 

All would havebrib'd the skies by offering up their own, 

Su great a throng not Heaven itself could bar; 

'Twas almost borne by force as in the giants' war. 

The pray'rs, at least, for his reprieve were heard: 

His death, like Hezekiah's, was deferr'd. 

There is throughout the composition a desire of 
splendour, without wealth. In the conclusion he 
seems too much pleased with the prospect of the 
new reign to have lamented his old master with 
much sincerity. 

He did not miscarry in this attempt for want of 
skill either in lyrick or elegiack poetry. His poem 
on the death of Mrs. Killigrew is undoubtedly the 
noblest ode that our language ever has produced. 
'The Gist part flows with a torrent of enthusiasm. 
JFervet inunensusque xmt.'' K^ \kv^ ^\»saA& ia- 
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ideed are not equal. An imperial crown cannot be 
one continued diamond ; the gems must be held 
together by some less valuable matter. 

In his first ode for Cecilia's day, which is lost in 
the splendour of the second, there are passages 
which would have dignified any other poet. The 
first stanza is vigorous and elegant, though the word 
diapason is too technical, and the rhymes are too 
remote firom one another. 

From harmony^ from heavenly harmony. 

This universal frame began: 
When Natare underneath a heap of jarring atoms iay. 
And could not heave her head^ 
The tuneful voioe was heard from high^ 

Arise, ye more than dead. 
Then cold and hut, and moist and drj. 
In order to their stations leap. 

And musick's power obey. 
From harmony, from heavenly harmony. 

This universal frame began; 

From harmony to harmony. 
Through all the compass of the notes it ran. 

The diapason closing full in man. 

The conclusion is likewise striking; but it in- 
cludes an image so awful in itself, that it can owe 
little to poetry ; and I could wish the antithesis of 
musick untuning had found some other place. 

As from the power of sacred lays 

The spheres began to move. 
And sung the ^reat Creator's praise 

To all the bless'd above: 

So, when the last and dreadful hour 
This crumbling pageant shall devour. 
The trumpet shall be heard on hi^U, ^ 

The dead shall live, the Uvm^ A\c, ^L 

And musipk shall untune t\\e &Vy. ^ 

1X4 t 



Of his eklll in elegy he has gitSH^^iaSl^V' 

hie E leortora, of which the following HnW (Ebcotb" 
their author : 

Thougli all t)i»e rnre endoHnicntt uf Ihe mind 
VIete iu a narrow ipace of [ife coofin'd. 
The figure was witli full pcrfacliun cravn'd ; 
Thangh not so large an orb, ii linly roand : 
Aa when in glory, Ihrough Ihe publleb plice^ 
TIte (poits orcanfjuer'd naliona were to paii. 
And but one iay for Iriampli wd> aWaii'd, 
The consal wai canstrain'd hi) pornp Id crowd ; 
And iO the Iwi 
TbHt a]l, tbo' n 
So, in the alrailen'd bound* of lift confiu'd, 
^he gave but glimpses of her gtufioua mind : 
And mulEltDdei of firtna psu'd along; 
Each preMing foremcMt in Ihe mighty throng, 

For greaier mutiitndeq Ihst were to come. 

Yel unenploj'd BO iDhnite ilipp'd awa;; - 

Momentt were prCcioni in lu ihDit a ili;. 

The hute of Heaien to have her wu to great, ) 

Ttiatiome weceaiDgle octi, though each complete ; > 

And ererj act Mood read; to repeal. > 

This piece, however, is not witbotU its. &iittti 
there is bo much likeneaa in the initial otmptnMta. 
that there is no illustratioii. As ft kii^ would be 
lamented, Eleonora was lamented: 

As, when some great and gracious monarch dies, 

Salt whiapeit, fint, and mouruful murmDn rile 

Among Ibe tad atleodanti} then the •oand 

Soon gathen voice, and spreads the newa aroand. 

Through town and countrj.till Ibe dreadful blaal 

I9 blown to distant coloniei at tait; 

Who then, pethspi, wete offering lowa in vain. 

For Ilia longlite, ftivi (ot\™\ias^'j laV'- 

So slowly, bj decrees, ™w\\\mi"B»«* -y 

Did matcbleu Eleonois.'* Itte v^wJ.««i. \ 

Till pnblick u Ae \o» *i6 ■ne--»\««ni«. 
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This is little better than to s|y in praise of a 
^ishrub, that it is as green as a tree; or of a brook, 
that it waters a garden, as a river waters a country. 

Dryden confesses that he did not know the lady 
whom he celebrates : the praise being therefore in- 
evitably general, fixes no impression upon the 
reader, nor excites any tendency to love, nor much 
desire of imitation. Knowledge of the subject is 
to the poet what durable materials are to the ar- 
chitect. 

The Religio Laicif which borrows its title from 
the Religio Medici of Browne, is almost the only 
work of Dryden which can be considered as a vo- 
- luntary effusion; in this, therefore, it might be 
hoped, that the full effulgence ofhis genius would 
be found. But unhappily the subject is rather ar- 
gumentative than poetical: he intended only a spe- 
cimen of metrical disputation : 

And this uapolish'd ragged verse I chose. 
As fittest for discours^i 9Pd nearest pro$e« 

This, however, is a composition of great excel- 
lence in its kind, in which the familiar is very pro- 
perly diversified with the solenm, and the grave 
with the humourous; in which metre has neither 
weakened the force, nor clouded the perspicuity of 
argument; nor will it be easy to find another ex- 
ample equally happy of this middle kind of writ- 
ing, which, though prosaick in some parts, rises to 
high poetry in others, and neither towers to the 
skies, UQr creeps along the ground. 

Of the same kind, or not far distant from it, is 
the Hind and Panther, the longest of all Dryden*s 
original poems; an allegory \w\fi;Tv^<&^\a ^:««s^xi*^ 

L L3 
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and to dedde the amtroreray between the Roman- 
ists and Protestants. The scheme of the work i» 
injudicious and incommodious; for what can be 
tDore abenrd, than tliat ot)c beast should counsel 
another to rest her fhith upon a pope and council! 
He seeiUB irell enough BkJJled in the usual topicks 
cf argument, endeavours to shew the neceMity of 
an infallible judge, and reproaches the Reformere 
with want of unity; but is weak enough to ask, 
why, since we see without knowing how, we may 
not have an infallible judge without knowing 
where? 

The Hind at one time is afraid to drink at tlie 
common brook, because she may be worried ; but, 
■walking home with the Panther, talks by the way 
of the Nicene Fathers, and at last declares herself 
to be the Catholick Church. 

This absurdity was very properly ridiculed in 
the Citi/ Mouse and Country Mouse of Montague 
and Prior; and in die detection and censMre of the 
incongruity of the fiction chiefly consists the value 
of their performance, vrhich, whatever rapntation it 
might obtain by the help of temporary passiont, 
seems, to readers almost a century aistant, not very 
forcible or animated. 

Pope, whose judgment was perh^n a little 
bribed by the subject, used to mention this poem 
as the most correct specimen of Dryden's versifi- 
cation. It waa indeed written when he had com- 
pletely formed his manner, and may be supposed 
to exhibit, n^ligence excepted, his deliberate and 
ultimate scheme of metre. 

We may thete&iie teaaHtteJA^ infer, dist he did 
not approve the -peT^«i DMfisnKfc^ Vm^ «» 
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fines the sense to couplets, since he has broken his 
lines in the initial paragraph. 

A nilk-wbite Hind, immortal and unchanged, 
Fed on the lawns, and in tbe forest rang'd : 
Without unspotted, innocent within. 
She fear'd no danger, for she knew no sin. 
Yet had she oft been chas'd with horns and hounds. 
And Scythian shafts, and many winged wounds 
Aim'd at her heart; was often forc'd to fly. 
And doom'd to death, though fated not to die. 

These lines ar6 lofty, elegant, and musical, not- 
withstanding the interruption of the pause, of which 
the efiect is rather increase of pleasure by variety, 
than offence by ruggedness. 

To the first part it was his intention, he says, 
** to give the majestick turn of heroick poesy ;" 
and perhaps he might have executed his design not 
unsuccessfully, had not an opportuiiity of satire, 
which he cannot forbear, &llen sometimes in his 
way. The character of a Presbyterian, whose em- 
blem is the Wolf, is not very heroically majestick : 

More haugiity tlian the rest, the wolfish race '^ 

Appear with beliy gaunt and famish'd face: > 

Never was so deforro'd^a beast of grace. ) 

His ragged tail betwixt his legs he wears, ) 

Close clapp'd for shame ; but his rough crest he rears, ^• 
And pricks up his predestinating ears. ) 

His general character of the other sorts of beasts 
that never go to church, though spritely and keen, 
has, however, not much of heroick poesy : 

These are the chief; to number o'er the rest. 
And stand like Adam naming every beast, 
Were wearv work ; nor vi\\\ VW "MInx^^ ^^"WA^i^. 
A alimy-boui, and sun-begoXXcxi X\;\^^> 
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i^e, and that taken from the i 
rative part, where style wub more in his cho 
will shew how steadily ho kept his resolution 
heroick dignity. 

For wlien the lietd, suffic'd. did late lepair 
To fam; bcaths and to Ibeir forest laire, 

Proffeting Che Hind lo wait her balf the waji 
That, since Ibe ikj was ckst, an hour of talk 
Might help her lo beguile Ihe tedious walk. 
With macb good-will (he motion wbi cmbrac'd, 



Not had the grateful Hind lo soon lorgol 
Her frieD(l and fellow-sua-erer in the plot. 
Yet, Hondering liow of late the grew esttang'd. 
Her forehead cloudy and her conni'nauce chang"' 
She llioiight Ibis hour th' occasion would present 
To learn bet secret cause of discontent. 
Which »etl she bop'd might be wilb ease rrdteii'd 
Considering her a nell-bted ciiil beast, 

Aflcr some common VaW i.\i»\ «m<i>in lao. 
The Jndy of ihe spoUsd muB \icyi\\. 
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The second and third parts he professes to have 
reduced to diction n^ore familiar and more suitahle 
to dispute and conversation ; the difference is not, 
however, very easily perceived ; the first has fami- 
liar, and the two odiers have sonorous, lines. The 
original incongruity rims through the whole: the king 
is now Ccesar^ and now the Lion; and the name 
Pan is given to the Supreme Being. 

But when this constitutional absurdity is for- 
given, the poem must be confessed to be written 
with great smoothness of metre, a wide extent of 
knowledge, and an abundant multiplicity of images; 
the controversy is embellished with pointed sen- 
tences, diversified by illustrations, and enlivened 
by sallies of invective. Some of the facts to which 
aUusions are made are now become obscure, and 
perhaps there may be many satirical passages httle 
understood. 

As it was by its nature a work of defiance, a com- 
position which would naturally be examined with 
the utmost acrimony of criticism, it was probably 
laboured with uncommon attention ; and there are, 
indeed, few negligencies in the subordinate parts. 
The original impropriety, and the subsequent un- 
popularity of the subject, added to the ridiculous- 
ness of its first elements, has sunk it into neglect; 
but it may be usefiilly studfed, as an example of 
poetical ratiocination, in which the argument suffers 
little from the metre. 

In the poem on the Birth ^f the Prince of WaleSy 
nothing is very remarkable but the exorbitant adu- 
lation, and that insensibihty of the precipice on 
which the king was then standings which the \a3&.- 
reat apparently shared with the xe&l oi^'^ ^^ssvssJc^c^. 
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A few moDtlui cured him of oontroTenkjr, *^'«»mwfil 
him frcHii oomrt, and made him again a {day-wri^ 
and tranalator. 

Of Jurenal there had heen a tzmnslatifm by Sta- 
pylton, and another by Holiday; neither of than 
is very poeticaL Stapylton is more, smooth; and 
Holida]r* is more esteoned for the learidng of hii 
notes. A new version was proposed to the poets 
of that time^ and undertaken by them in oonpme- 
tion. The main design was conducted by^Dryden^ 
whose reputation was sudb that.no man was un- 
willing to serve the Muses under him« 

Thegenefaldiaracter of this translation willbe 
given, when it is said to j^reserve the wit, but to 
want the dionity of the onginaL The peculianly 
of Juvenal is a mixture of gaiety and stateUneai^ of 
pointed sentences and dedEunatory grandemr. Hk 
points have not been neglected; but his grandeur 
none of the band seemed to consider as necessary 
to be imitated, except Creech, who undertook the 
thirteenth satire. It is therefore perhaps possible 
to give a better representation of that great satirist, 
even in those parts which Dryden himself has 
translated, some passages excepted, which will ne- 
ver be excelled. 

With Juvenal was published Persius, translated 
wholly by Dryden. This work, though like all the 
other productions of Dryden it may hav^ shining 
parts, seems to have been written merely for wages, 
in an uniform mediocrity, without any eager en- 
deavour after excellence, or laborious effort of tbe 
mind. 

There wanders au opinion among the rieaders of 
poetry, that one oi 0^e%e %^>^\e.^\^«XieMst^Mu&Qf the 
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school. Dryden says that he once translated it 
at school ; but not that he preserved or published 
the juvenile performance. 

Not long afterwards he undertook perhaps the 
most arduous work of its kind, a translation of 
Virgil, for which he had shewn how weH he was 
qualified by his version of the PoUio, and two 
episodes, one of Nisus and Euryalus, the other of 
Mezentius and Lausus. 

In the comparison of Homer and Virgil, the dis- 
criminative excellence of Homer is elevation and 
comprehension of thought, and that of Virgil is 
grace and splendour of diction. The beauties of 
Homer are therefore difficult to be lost, and those 
of Virgil difficult to be retained. The massy trunk 
of sentiment is safe by its solidity, but the blos- 
soms of elocution easily drop away. The author, 
having the choice of his' own images, selects those 
which he can best adorn ; the translator must, at 
all hazards, follow his original, and express thoughts 
which perhaps he would not have chosen. When 
to this primary difficulty is ad^ed the inconveni- 
ence of a language so much inferior in harmony to 
the Latin, it cannot be expected that they who 
read the Georgicks and the ^neid should be much 
delighted with any version. 

All these obstacles Dryden saw, and all these he 
determined to encounter. The expectation of his 
work was undoubtedly great; the nation consi- 
dered its honour as interested in the event. One 
gave him the different editions of his author, and 
another helped him in the subordinate parts. The 
arguments of the several books N<i«te ^n^wXssssvXs^ 
Addison. 

The hopes o£ the publick Yf ete tvo\. ^\«wV«^^^^^ 
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He produced, says Pope, " the most noble and if 
rited translation that I know in any language.'' 
certainly excelled whatever had appeared in £n 
lish, and appears to have satisfied his friends, an 
for the most part, to have silenced his eneini( 
j. Milboume, indeed, a clergyman, attacked it; b 

I* his outrages seem to be the ebullitions of a mu 

f agitated by stronger resentment than bad poet 

l! can excite, and previously resolved not to 1 

pleased. 
4 His criticism extends only to the Preface, Pa 

torals, and Georgicks; and, as he professes 
give his antagonist an opportunity of reprisal, 1 
, has added his own version of the first and foun 

Pastorals, and the first Georgick. The world hi 
forgotten his book ; but, since his attempt has giv< 
him a place in literary history, I will preserve a sp 
cimen of his criticism, by inserting his remarks ( 
the invocation before the first Georgick, and of li 
poetry, by annexing his own version. 

Ver. 1. 

" W^iiat makes a plenteous harvest, when to turn 
The fruitful soil, and when to sow the corn. 

It's unlucky, they say, to stumble at the threskol 
bijt what has a plenteous harvest to do here? Vi 
gil would not pretend to prescribe rules for tl 
which depends not on the husbandman*s care, h 
the disposition of Heaven altogether. Indeed, t 
plenteous crop depends somewhat on the good n 
thod of tillage ;'^ and where the land 's ill-manur 
the com, widiout a miracle, can be but indifferei 
hut the harvest may be good^ which is its propi 
est epithet, the' the hushaudmaTnil s sW\ll -w^to. ue^ 
so indifferent. The next sentence V& loo \\UtaV 
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and when topUmgh had been FirgiTs meaning, and 
intelligible to every body; and when to saw the 
com, is a needless iiddition,'' 

Vcr. 3. 

*' The care of sheep, of oxeo, and of kine. 

And when to geld the lambs^ and shear the swine, 

would as well have fallen under the cura houm^ 

qui cudtiis habendo sit pecori, as Mr. D.'s deduc^ 

tion of particulars." 

Ver. 5. 

** The birth and genius of the fragal bee 
I sing, Maecenas, and I sing to thee. 

But where did experientia ever signify hirth and 
genius? or what ground was there for such a. figure 
in this place? How much more manly is Mr. 
Ogylb/s version?" 

'' What makes rich grounds, in what celestial signs 
'Tis good to plough, and marry elms with Tines; 
What best fits cattle, what with sheep agrees. 
And several arts improving frugal bees; 
I sing, MsBcenas. 

Which four lines, though faulty enough, are yet 
much more to the purpose than Mr. D.'s six," 

Ver.M. 

" From fields and mountains to my song repair. 

For patrium linquens nemus^ saUusque Lyccei — 
Very weU explained!" 

Ver. SS, 34. 

" Inventor, Pallas, of the fattening oil. 

Thou founder of the plough, and ploughmairs toil I 
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Written as if these hod been PaUas's meenim^ 
The ploughman's toil'u impertinent." 



Ver. 25. 
" The shroud- like cypress- 



Why shroud'like ? Is a cypress pulled up by the 
ro(ASy which the scudptwe in the Uist Eclogue fills 
Sthcmus's ha^d with, so very like a shroud? Or 
did not Mr. D. think of that kind of cypress used 
often for scarves and hatbands at funerals formerly, 
or for widows* vails, &c.? if so, 'twas a deep^^gqod 
thought/* 

Ver, «6. 



." That wear 



The royal honoars, and increase the year. 

What's meant by increasing the year? Did the 
gods or goddesses add more months, or days, or 
hours, to it? Or how can arva tueri signify to 
wear rural honours ? Is this to translate, or abuse 
an author ? The next couplet is borrowed from 
Ogylby, I suppose, because less to the purpose than 
ordinary." 

Ver. 33. 
" The patron of the world, and Rome's peculiar guard. 

Idle, and none of Virgil's, no more than the sense 
o£ the precedent couplet; so again, he interpolates 
Virgil with that and the round circle of the year 
to guide powerful of blessings, which thou strew' st 
around; a ridiculous Latinism, and an impertinent 
addition; indeed the whole period is but one piece 

of absurdity and nonsense, as \5aa^ nrW^Vj^ \t with 

the original must fi^^d " 
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Ver. 42, 43. 
" And Neptone shall resign the fasces of the sea. 

Was he constd or dictator there? 

" And wat'ry virgins for thy bed shall strive. 

Both absurd tnterpolatwnsJ" 

Ver. 47, 48. 
^ Where in the void of Heaven a place is free. 

Ah hapffjf D n , were that plaoe /or theef 

But where is that void? Or, what does our trans- 
lator mean by it? He knows what Ovid says God 
did to prevent such a void in Heaven; perhaps 
this was then forgotten: but Virgil talks more 
sensibly." 

Ver. 49. 
** The scorpion ready to receive thy laws. 

No, he would not then have gotten out of his way 
so fast." 

Ver. 56. 

** Thoagh Proserpine affects her silent seat. 

What made her then so angry with Ascalaphtis, 
for preventing her return? She was now mus'd to 
Patience under the determinations of Fate, rather 
ibBnfond of her residence,** 



Ver. 6t,6f, 63. 

** Pity the poet's and the ploaghroan's cares. 
Interest thy greatness in our mean affiiirs. 
And use thyself betiraes to hear out ^vai^^t^. 

Which is such a wretched perwcTsVou o"i "Svt^ 

M M2 
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noble tkmgil m Vlan vosld IttM lilii*iii1 m 
butMr. <%Ilif mafaa «■ Wme ^nnd^ lif bb 

better HMi: ' ' 

•■ O whf retm'cr thoo ait, from Ihciice incline. 
And gmnt auisiDuce lo my b<jld design! 
Pilj, wiih niB, poot husbandnieii'i afliirs. 
And now, ai if Ironilated, beac out ptayeri. 

I'his is scTue, and to the purpose: the other, poor 
mistaken stuffi" 

Such were the atrictorea of Milbaurae, who 
found few abetloTB, and of nhom it may be rei- 
sonably imagined, that many who favoured his de- 
sign were ashamed of his insolence. 

When admiration had subsided, the translation 
waa more coolly examined, and found, like all 
others, to be sometimes erroneous, and sometinies 
lic^^iitious. Those who could tind faults, thought 
they could avoid them ; and Dr. Bfadjr attempted 
in blank verse a tranajation of the ^neid, which, 
when draped into the world, did not lire long 
enough to cry. I have never seen it; but that 
such a version there is, or has been, perbap« some 
old catalogue informed me. 

With not much better success, TrapPt wben hit 
Tragedy and his Prelections had given Him reputa- 
tion, attempted anodier blank version of the^neidi 
to which, notwithstanding the slight r^ard with 
which it waa treated, he had afterwards persever- 
ance enough to add the Eclt^es and Georgicks. 
His book may continue in existence as long as it 
ia the clandestine refiige of school-boys^ 

Since the English ear has been accuatomed U 
the laelMueact of Pope's numbers, and th« die- 
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tion of poetry )ias become more splendid, new at- 
tempts have been made to translate Virgil ; and all 
his works have been attempted by men better qua-^ 
lified to contend with Dryden. I will not engage 
myself in an invidious comparison by opposing one 
passage to another; a work of which there would 
be no end, and which might be often offensive 
without use. 

It is not by comparing line with line that the 
merit of great works is to be estimated, but by 
their general effects and ultimate result. It is easy 
to note a weak line, and write one more vigorous 
in its place ; to find a happiness of expression in 
the original, and transplant it by force into the 
version : but what is given to the parts may be 
subducted from the whole, and the reader may 
be weary, though the critick may commend. Works 
of imagination excel by their allurement and de- 
light; by their power of attracting and detaining 
the attention. That book is good in vain, which the 
reader throws away. He only is the master, who 
keeps the mind in pleasing captivity ; whose pages 
are perused with eagerness, and in hope of hew 
pleasure are perused again ; and whose conclusion 
is perceived with an eye of sorrow, such as the 
traveller casts upon departing day. 

By his proportion of this predomination I will 
consent that Dryden should be tried; of this, 
which, in opposition to reason, makes Ariosto the 
darling and the pride of Italy ; of this, which, in 
defiance of criticism, continues Shakspeare the so- 
vereign of the drama. 

His last work was his Fables^ in which he gave 
us the first example of a mode of writing which the 
Italians call refaccimento, a renovation of ancient 

MM3 
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writers, by modcfrnisdng dieir language. Thus tde 
old poem of Boiardo bad been new dressed by Do- 
menichi and Bemi. The works of Chaucer, upon 
which this kind of rejuvenescence? has been be- 
stowed by Dryden, require little criticism. The 
tale of the Cock seems hardly worth rerival ; and 
the story of Palamon and ArcUe, containing an 
action unsuitable to the times in which it is plaHced, 
can hardly be suffered to pass without censure of 
the hyperbolical conunendation which Dryden has 
given it in the general Preface, and in a poetical 
Dedication, a piece where his original fondness of 
remote conceits seems to have revived. 

Of the three pieces borrowed from Boccace, 
Sigismunda may be defended by the celebrity of 
the story. Theodore and Honona^ though it con- 
tains not much moral, yet afforded opportunities 
of striking description. And Cymon was former- 
ly a tale of such reputation, that, at the revival of 
letters, it was translated into Latin by one o£ the 
Beroalds. 

Whatever subjects employed his pen, he was 
still improving our measures and embellishing our 
language. 

In this volume are interspersed some short ori- 
ginal poems, which, with his prologues, epilogues, 
and songs, may be comprised in Congreve's re- 
mark, that even those, if he had written nothing 
else, would have entitled him to the praise of ex- 
cellence in his kind. 

One composition must however be distinguish- 
ed. The ode for aS*^. Cecilia* s Day, perhaps the 
last effort of his poetry, has been always consider- 
ed as exhibiting t\\e\v\^e^\. ^\^\. ofl ^vasR.^j^'^sNdthe 
exactest nicety of ait. T^vis '\^ ^ow^^ \5i '«ivass5^ 
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Without a thai. If indeed there is any exoeUence 
beyond it, in some other of Dryden's works that 
excellence must be founds Compared with the 
ode on Killigrew, it may be pronounced perhaps 
superiour in the whole; but widiout any single part 
equal to the first stanza of the other. 

It is said to have cost Bryden a fortnight's la- 
bour ; but it does not want its negligences : some 
of the lines are without correspondent rhymes ; a 
de&ct, which I never detected but afler an ac- 
quaintance of many years, and which the enthu- 
siasm of the writer might hinder him from per- 
ceiving. 

His last stanza has less emotion than the for- 
mer; but it is not less elegant in the diction. The 
conclusion is vicious; the musick of TimothetiSf 
which raised a mortal to the skies, had only a me- 
taphorical power; that of Cecilia^ which drew an 
angel down, had a real effect: the crown therefore 
could not reasonably be divided. 

In a general survey of Dryden's labours, he ap- 
pears to have a mind very comprehensive by na- 
ture, and much enriched with acquired knowledge. 
His compositions are the effects of a vigorous ge- 
nius operating upon large materials. 

The power that predominated in his intellectual 
operations, was rather stiQong reason than quick 
sensibility. Upon all occasions that were ^present- 
ed, he studied rather than felt, and produced sen- 
timents not such as Nature enforces, but medita- 
tion supplies. With the simple and elemental pas- 
sions, as they spring separate in the mind^ he seems. 
not much acquainted; and seVdoxa. ^'e^ct^^s^ "^'ss^s*^ 
but as they are comptcated \>^ t)lcve n«l\w>s»^^^ 



But raging Bainet tempaaluoni iodIi ima 
A Gie which CTery wind; pauioD biowi, 
Wilh pride it roouatt, or with reTcnge it 

Dryden's was not one of the gent: 
Love, as it subsists in itself, with no tel 
to the person loved, and wishing only f 
pondent kindness; such Love aa shuts o 
interest; the Love of the Golden Ag 
soft and subtle to put his faculties in im 
liardly conceived it but in its turbulen 
cence with some other desires ; when it i 
cd by rivalry, or obstructed by difficul 
it invigorated ambition, or exasperated i 

He is therefore, vrith all his variety of 
not often pathetick ; and had so little se 
the power of eSusions purely natural, t 
not esteem them in others. Simplicity 
no pleasure; and for the first part of . 
looked on Otway witli contempt, thouj 
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tk>n ; and the mind can be captivated only by re- 
collection, or by curiosity ; by reviving natural sen-> 
timents, or impressing new appearances of things : 
sentences were readier at his call than images ; he 
could more easily fill the ear with some splendid 
novelty, than awaken those ideas that slumber in 
the heart. 

The favourite exercise of his mind was ratioci- 
nation; and, that argument might not be too soon 
at an end, he delighted to talk of liberty and ne- 
cessity, destiny and condngence ; these he discuss- 
es in the language of the school with so much pro- 
fundity, that the terms which he uses are not al- 
ways understood. It is indeed learning, but learn- 
ing out of place. 

When once he had engaged himself in disputa- 
tion, thoughts flowed in on either side : he was now 
no longer at a loss; he had always objections and 
solutions at command ; '* verbaque provisam r«m"^ 
— ^give him matter for his verse, and he finds with*- 
out difficulty verse for his matter* 

In Comedy, for which he professes himself not: 
naturally qualified, the mirth which he excites will 
perhaps not be found so much to arise firom any 
original humour, or peculiarity of character nicdy 
distinguished and diligently pursued, as from inci- 
dents and circumstances, artifices and jsurprises*, 
firom jests of action rather than of sentiment. What 
he had of humorous or passionate, he seems to have 
had not from nature, but firom other poets ; if not 
always as a plagiary, at least as an imitator. 

Next to argument, his delight was in wild and 
daring sallies of sentiment, in the irregular and 
eccentnclc violence of wit. He ^^\^\ft^ ^» vx.^'sjSi. 
upoa the brink of meaning, 'w\iete\\^x. «»^ ^as^- 
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ness begin to wm^^ to approneh the precipice of 
absurdity, and horer orer the abyss of ^inideal va- 
cancy. This inclinaition sometmes produced non- 
sense, which he knew ; as, 

Move swiftly, son, and fly a lover's pace. 
Leave weeks and months behind thee in thy race. 

Amatuel flies 
To guard thee from the demous of tb« Kir j 
MjF flaming sword above tbem to diapJay, 
All keen, and gronnd. npon the edge of day. 

And sometimes it issued in absurdities, of which 

perhaps he was not conadous : 

• 

Then we npon onr oib'» last verge iball go. 
And see the ocean leaning on the tky ; 

From thence our rolling neighbours we shall know. 
And on die iunar world securely prj. 

These lines have no meaning; but may we not 
say, in imitation of Cowley on another book, 

'Tis so like sense *twilt serve the turn as well? 

This endeavour after the grand and the new, 
produced many sentiments either great or bulky, 
and many images either just or splendid : 



I am as free as Nature first made man, 
Ere the base laws of servitude began, 
When wild in woods the noble savage ran. 

-«— *Ti8 but because the Living death ne'er knew, 
The^ fear to prove it as a thing that's new: 
Let roe th' experiment before you try^ 
I '11 show you ^rst how easy 'tis to die. 

—There with a fote^v. o^ Vx\^\t ^^\v^ Va %xx<v9e, 
ilod stood Uke Copaneu* dc^fv^^^o''^^ 
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With hit broad sword the boldest beating down> 
While Fate grew pale lest he thouid win the town, 
And torn'd the iron leaves of his dark book 
To make new doooM, or nend what it mistook. 

-—I beg no pity for this mouldering clay ; 

For if you give it burial, there it takes 

Possession of your earth ; 

If burnt, and scattered in the air, the winds 

That strew my dust diffuse my royalty, 

And spread me o'er your clime, fbs where one atom- 

Of mine shall light, know there Sebastian reigns. 

f these quotations the two first m^y be allowed 
) be great, the two latter only tumid. 
Of such selection there is no end. I will add 
ily a few more passages ; of which the first, 
lough it may perhaps not be quite clear in prose, 
not too obscure for poetry, as the meaning that 
has is noble: 

No, there is a necessity in Fate^ 
Why still the brave bold man is fortunate; 
He keeps his object ever full in sight; 
And that assurance holds him firm and right; 
True, 'tis a narrow way that leads to bliss,. 
But right before there is no precipice; 
Fear makes men look aside, and so their footing miss 

Of the images which the two following citations 
lord, the first is elegant, the second magnificent; 
hether either be just, let the reader judge: 

What precious drops are these,, 
Which silently eacb other's track pursue. 
Bright as young diamonds in their infant dew? 



] 



Besign youi castle* 



— Enter, brave Sir; for» wV^ "30% v^^ >Xw^.'«i«\^> 
Ti^e gittett shali open of tUe\i o^ns^ ikQ«otdk% 



" mat they were bad enough to jJeaBe, 
I wrote them." There is surely reason 
that he pleased himself as well as his tmi 
that these, like the harlots of other m 
love, though not his approbation. 

He had sometimes faults of a less ge 
splendid kind. He makes, like almoi 
poets, very frequent use of mythology, 
times connects religion and fable too cli 
out distinction. 

He descends to display his knowledg 
dantick ostentation; as when, in transla 
he says, " tack to the larboard," — and ' 
board;" and talks, in another work, i 
spooming before the wind." — His vanit 
then betrays his ignorance: 



He had heard of leversing a telesGopi 
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. Wheti he describes the Last Day, and the deci- 
sive tribunal) he ihtenningles this image: 

When ratUibjg bobes together fly. 
From the foiit qaarters of the skj^. 

It was indeed never in his power to resist the 
t^nptation of a jest. In his Elegy on Cromwell ^ 

No sooner was the Frenchman's cause embraced. 
Than the light Montieur the grave Don outweigh'd^ 
His fortune turn'd the scale ■ 

He had a vzuuty, unworthy of his abilities, ta 
shew, as may be suspected, the rank of the com" 
pany with whom he lived, by the use of French 
words, which had then crept into conversation;, 
such asfraicheur for coolness, fottgue for turbulence^ 
and a few more, none of which the language has 
incorporated or retained. They continue only 
where they stood first, perpetual warnings to fu- 
ture innovators. 

These are his faults of affectation ; his faults of 
negligence are beyond recital. Such is the un- 
evenness of his compositions, that ten lines are sel- 
dom found together without something of which 
the reader is ashamed. Dryden was no rigid judge 
of his own pages ; he seldom struggled after su- 
preme excellence, but snatched in haste what was 
within his reach ; and when he could content others, 
was himself contented. He did not keep present 
to his mind an idea of pure perfection ; nor com- 
pare his works, such as they were, with what they 
might be made. He knew to whom he should be 
opposed. He had more muskk l\vaxv'^ \jSkKs^ ^\s«si^ 
vigour than Denham, and rciote x«X>m^ ^^sxv^^'^- 
Jejr; and from his contem-potaxve» >afc ^^ "^"^ 
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(laitgcr. Simiding thcEf fore ia the highest pluce, 
he had no care to rise by contending with himself; 
but while there was no name above his own, was 
willing to enjoy fame on the easiest terms. 

He was no lover of labour. What he thought 
' sufHcient, he did not stop to make better ; and al- 
lowed himBeif to leave many parts unfinished, in 
confidence that the good lines would overbalance 
the bad. What he had on.ce written, he dismissed 
from his thoughts ; and I believe there is no ex- 
ample lo be found of any correction or improve- 
ment made by him afier publication. The hasti- 
ness of his productions might be tlie effect of ne- 
cessity; but his snbsequent neglect could hardly 
have any other cause than impatience of study. 

What can be said ot his versification, will be 
litde more than a dilatation of the praise giveoit 
by Pope : 

Wb1I« WIS imooth : but Drjdeo Imnght to jaio 1 
The TMjing Terse, Ihe, full re«onndiiig Hne, > 

The long majntiek iMTch, and energy dtnitPi ) 

Some iBqwoTements had been akeady made JH 
English numb^«; but the full Sore^ M mir hat- 
guage was not yet felt; the verse tkM Wtw smooth, 
was commonly feeble. If Cowley had stHnetimei 
a finished line, he had it by chance. Dryden knew 
how to chuae the Sowing and the soBoioua words ; 
to vary the pauses, and adjust the accents; to di- 
versify the cadfflice, and yet pres^ve the smooth- 
ness of his metre. 

Of Triplets and AlexandriDea, th«ugb he did 
noCin^oducetheuae,bee«\;^ia^WLit. TheTrip- 
let has long subwbed wooiiaMa. "^Jfj^w*. »>»»» 
not to have traeed it \a($wi "SlMax w>^;»i^F^\ 
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'Homer; bat it is to be finmd in letter's Virgil, 
written in the reign of Mary; and in Hall's Sa- 
dres, published i&ve years before the death of Eli- 
sabeth. 

The Alexandrine m^s, I believe, -^st used by 
iSpenser^ for the sake of closing his stanza with a 
fuller 4€mnd« We had a long^ measure of four- 
teen syllables, into which the iGneid was translat- 
jed by Phaer, und other wo^ks of the ancients by 
odier writers; o£ ^ioh ChaprosKi's Uiad was, I 
believe, the last. • 

The two first Uaes ^ Phaer's third ^neid will 
exemplify this vneagure : 

When Asia's state was overthrown^ and Prlam*8 kingdom 

stout^ 
All guiltless, by the power of gods above was rooted out. 

As these iines had their break, or ccemra, el- 
ways at tJie-aghth syllable, it was thought, tn time, 
commodious to divide them: a^d quatrains of lines, 
alternately, consisting of eight and six syllables, 
make the most soft and pleasing of our lyrick mea- 
sures; as. 

Relentless Time, destroying power> 

Which stone^and braas obey. 
Who giv'st to every flying hour 

To -work some new decay. 

In 4he Alexandrine, when its power was once 
fek, some poems, as Drayton's Polyolbion, were 
wholly written; and sometimes the measures of 
twelve and fourteen syllables were interchanged 
witfc one anethar. Cowley was tKe fet^kl xlcai^ \ssfc- 
eer^ the AleKandnseat ij^Wwxte «cckQ»%'^s5s.>Bfc 
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roick lines of ten Bylkblee, and from him Drydeii 
professes to have adopted it. 

The Triplet aiid Alexandrine are not universally 
approved. Swift alvrays censured them, and wrote 
some lines to ridiculo them. In examining their 
propriety, it ia to be considered that the essence of 
verse is regularity, and its ornament is variety. To 
vfrite verse, is to dispose syllables and soundk har- 
tnonicalty by some known and settled rule; a rule 
however lax enough to substitute similitude foe 
identity, to admit change without breach of order, 
.and to relieve the ear without disappointing it. 
Thus a latin hexameter is formed from dactyls and 
spondees differently combined; the English he- 
roick admits of acute or grave syllables variously 
disposed. The Latin never deviates into seven 
feet, or exceeds the number of seventeen syllables; 
but the- English Alexandrine breaks the lawful 
bounds, and surprises the reader with two syllables 
more than he expected. 

The effect of the Triplet is the same: the ear 
has been accustomed to expect a new rhyme io 
every couplet; but is an a sudden aurpiized with 
three rhymes together, to which the reader could 
not accommodate his voice, did he not obtain no- 
tice of the change, firom the braces of the margins. 
Surely there is something unskilful in the necessity 
of such mechanical direction. 

Considering the metrical art simply as a science, 
and consequently excluding all casualty, we murt 
allow that Triplets and Alexandrines, inserted by 



caprice, are interruptions of that constancy to whjd 
science aspires. And thouEh the variety whid' 
they produce may very juaUy be desired, yet, t 
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make our poetxy exact, there onghi to be some 
stated mode of adjooitting thex». 

But till Bome anck regulation can be fOTmed, I 
^irish them still to be retmned in their fdresent state. 
Tliey mre sometimes grate&il to the reader, and 
isometimes convenient to the poet. Fenton was of 
t^icuoB, that Bryden wbb too liberal, and Pope too 
fiiparing, in their use. 

The chymes of Dryden are commonly just, and 
he valued liimself ior his readiness in finding them ; 
but he is sometimes open to objection. 

It M the <3ommon practice of our poets to end 
the second line with a weak or grave syllable : 

Together o'er tbe Alps methinks we &y, 
Fili'd with ideas of fair Italy. 

Dryden sometimes puts the weak rhyme in the 
first: 

Ijaugh all tbe powers that ftivonr tyranny^ 
And ftU tbe ttfuadiiig araiy of the skj. 

Sometimes he concludes a period or paragraph 
with the first line of a couplet, which, though the 
French seem to do it without irregularity, always 
displeases in English poetry. 

The Alexandrine, though much his favourite, is 
not always very diligently fabricated by him. It 
invariably requires a break at the sixth syllable ; a 
rule which the modern French poets never violate, 
but which Dryden sometimes neglected : 

And with paterhal thunder vindicates his throne. 

Of Dryden's works it was said by Pope, that he 
" could select frdfti them better specimens of eve- 
ry mode of poetry than any other English writer 

N N S 
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could supply." Perhaps no nation ever produced 
a writer that eniiched hb language with such va- 
riety of raodels. To him we owe the improve- 
ment, perhaps the completion of our metre, the 
refinement of our language, and much of the cor- 
rectness of our seDtiments. Byhim we were taught 
" iapere el fari," to think naturally and express 
forcibly. Though Davies has reasoned in rhyme 
before him, it may be perhaps nuuntained that he 
was the first who joined argiunent with poetry. 
He shewed UB the true bounds of a translator's li- 
berty. What was said of Rome, adorned by Au- 
fjstuH, may be applied by an easy metaphor to 
nglish poetry embellished by Dryden, " lateiitiam 
invenit, ntannoream reliquit;" he found it brick, 
and he left it marble. 

The invocation before the Georgicks is here in- 
serted from Mr. Milboume's version, that, accord- 
ing to his own proposal, his verses may be com- 
pared with thoee which he cenureB. 

Wliat iDatei tbi ricbM litltt, beoeith whit ngna 
To plmgli, and oheD to match jomelmt and vma; 
WliBl care w'ubjiocia, and wb*C with htrdt Bgrew, 

And *I1 tbe maDBgameut of frugal bta; 
I >iag, Mnccaul Ye immeDsely clear, 
Vhit atbi of light, wbieb guide the rolling jeat; 
Bacchat, and molher Cera, if bj you 
We fatl'ning com for bungrj m<ut punne. 
If, taught hj yOD, we fint tbe cluiUr preH, 
And tkiacctd tlrcami w'ub ipriitly juict refmht; 
Ye/Mini, ibc present nuMeni of the Geld, 
ffiteJ Hympht and/aHmi, jaut kind uiisiance yield ; 
Voor gifti I aia^l andthou, at iiViowi UM"4tt,tii.e , 
From reading earth the fier; cotiTser \iioVe, 
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^at Neptune, O assist my attf ul song f 

d thou to whom the woods and gtov^ belongs 

hose suowy heifers on her flow'ry plaini 

. mighty herds the dean Isle maintains I 

an, happy shepherd* if thy cares dividcf 

'er to improre thy Manalut incline* 
iCave thy Lycman wood and native grove, 
ind with thy locky smiles our work apj^rove! 
3e Fallot too, sweet oil's in?entor, kind; 
And he who first the crooked plough design'd ! 
Sylvanus, god of all the woods, appear. 
Whose hands a new* drawn tender cypret$ bear! 
Ye gods and goddesses, who e'er with love 
Would guard our pastures and our fields impro?e ! 
You, who new plants from unknown lands supply. 
And with condensing clouds obscure the sky. 
And drop them softly thence in fruitful showers^ 
Assist my enterprise, ye gentler powers ! 

And thou, great CsBsar! though we know not yet 
Among what gods thou 'It fix thy lofty seat; 
Whether thou 'It be the kind tutelar god 
Of thy own Rome ; or with thy awful nod 
Guide the vast world, while thy great hand shall bear 
The fruits and seasons of the turning year. 
And thy bright brows thy mother's myrtles wear; 
Whether thou 'It all the boundless ocean sway. 
And sea-men only to thyself shall pray, 
Thule, the farthest island, kneel to thee. 
And, that thou may'st her son by marriage be, 
Tethys will for the happy purchase yield 
To make a dowry of her wat'ry field ; 
Whether thou 'It add to Heaven a brighter sign, 
And o'er the summer months serenely shine; 
Where between Cancer and Erigone, 
There yet remains a spacious room for thee ; 
Where the hot Scorpion too his arms declines. 
And more to thee than half his arch resigns; 
Whate'er thoa *lt be ; for sui© Ibe \e«\ift\\i^w» 
NojuBt pretence to thy comta^tid cwci^^'ws 
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< luoh anibilioii iwByi Ihj Tut (kairei, 
QUgli GrAce bee onn EJjiinn Fieldt ulmirci. 
d now, at luit, contealed PmierpiKC 
a nil her miKher'i enritesl pcojcrs decline. 
iBte'ei Ihou 'It be, O guide our gentle caune ; 
d wiLh tli; iitiiJea our bold itlciupts enforce; 
lol* relievei, 



Mr. Dhtsbn; hariog received from Rymer his 
" Remarks on tbe TragedicB of the la« Age," 
wrote observatioira on the Wank leaves; which, 
having been in the possession of Mr. Garrick, are 
by bis favour communicated to the publick, that 
no particle of Diydea may be lost, 

" That we may the less woDtler why pity and 
terror are not now the only apTings ai> which our 
tragedies move, and fliat Skafcspeare may be more 
excused, Rapin confesses that the French trage- 
dies now all run on the tendrc; and gives the rea- 
son, because love is the passion whiclt most pre- 
dominates in our souls, and that tliercfore the pas- 
sions represented become insipid, uoleee they are 
conformable to the thoughts of the audience. But 
it is to be concludi'd, that this passion works not 
now amongst the French so strongly as the other 
two did amongst the antients. Amongst us, who 
liave a stronger genius for writing, the operatiiHU 
from the writJng are mudi stranger ; for the rais- 
ing of Shakspeare's paesicma is more from tl»e ex- 
cellency of &e words and thoughts, thui the just- 
ness of the occasion ; and if he has been able to 
pick sin^e occasions, he has never founded the 
whole reasonably. ye\,,'b\ tJae ^oius of poetry m 
ivriting, he has succet^eflL. 
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*' Rapin attributes more to the dictio, that is, to 
the words and discourse of a tragedy, than Aris- 
totle has done, who places them in the last rank of 
beauties ; perhaps, only last in order, because they 
are the last product of the design, of the disposi- 
tion or connection of its parts; of the characters 
of the manners of those characters, and of the 
thoughts proceeding from those manners. Rapin's 
words are remarkable : 'Tis not the admirable in- 
trigue, the surprising events, and extraordinary 
incidents, that make the beauty of a tragedy; 'tis 
the discourses, when they are natural and passion- 
ate : so are Shakspeare's. 

" The parts of a poem, tragick or heroick, are, 

"1. The fable itself. 

** 2, The order or manner of its contrivance, in 
relation of the parts to the whole. 

" 3, The manners, or decency, of the charac- 
ters, in speaking or acting what is proper for them,, 
and proper to be shewn by the poet. 

'* 4» The thoughts which express the manners^ 

** 5. The wor<k which express those thoughts. 

" In the last of these Homer excels Virgil ; Vir?- 
gil all other antient poets ; and Shakspeare all mo^ 
dem poets. 

" For the second of these, the order: the mean<^ 
ing is, that a fable ought to have a beginning, mid»- 
die, and an end, all just and natural; so that 
that part, e, g, which is the middle, could not na- 
turally be the beginning or end, and so of the rest : 
all depend on one anodier, like the links of a curi- 
ous chain. If terror and pity are only to be rais- 
ed, certainly this author follows Aristotle's rules^ 
and Sophocles' and Euii^id.e%' esuKCK^^\ \s^^ >F^^ 
nmy be raiaed too, and iTaat do\3MV?jt e^^^*^'^'^ '^'^ 
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ing a wicked maii punished, or a good nuui at last 
fortunate; or perhaps indignation, to see wicked- 
ness prosperous, and goodness depressed; both 
these may be profitable to the end of Iragedy, re- 
formation of manners; but the last improperly, 
only as it begets pity in the audience: though 
Aristotle, I confess, places tragedies of this kind 
in the second form. 

" He who undertakes to answer this excelknt 
critique of Mr. Rymer, in behalf of our English 
poets against the Greek, ou^t to do it in this man- 
ner : either by yielding to him the greatest part of 
what he contends for, which consists in this, that 
the iJLuQot, t. e. the design and conduct of it, is more 
conducing in the Greeks to those ends of tragedy, 
which Aristotle and he propose, namely, to cause 
terrour and pity ; yet the granting this does not set 
the Greeks above the English poets. 

*' But the answerer ought to prove two things: 
first, tliat the fable is not the greatest master-piece 
of a tragedy, though it be tlie foundation of it. 

'* Secondly, that other ends as suitable to the na- 
ture of tragedy may be found in the English, which 
were not in the Greek. 

" Aristotle places the fable first ; not quoad dig' 
nitatcm, sed quoad fundamenium : for a fable, ne- 
ver so movingly contrived to those ends of his, pity 
and terrour, will operate nothing on our affections, 
except the characters, manners, thoughts, and 
words, are suitable. 

" So tliat it remains for Mr. Rymer to prove, 

that in all those, or the greatest part of them, we 

are inferior to Sophocles and Euripides : and this 

he has ofiercd at, m aoTa^xcveac3sva<i\\sNai«»\^issMk^a 

Jittle partially to t\\c awiSewXs. 
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** For the &hle itiael^ 'tis in tlw English mpm 
adorned with episodes, and larger than in the Greek 
poets ; consequently more diverting. For, if the 
action he hut one, and that plain, without any 
countertum of design or episode, u e, underplot, 
how can it he so pleasing as ^e English^ which, 
have hoth underplot and. a turned design, whidi 
keeps the audience in expectation of the catas^^ 
trophe ? whereas in the Greek poeta we see thzough 
die wh<de design at first. 

'' For the characters^ diey are neither so many 
nor so various in Sophocles and Euripides^ as in 
Sfaakspeare and Fletdier; only they are more 
adapted to those aids of tragedy which Aristotle 
commends to us, pity and terrour. 

*'The mami€Ts flow from the characteiSy and 
consequently must partake ai their advantages 
and disadvantages* 

** The thoughts and words, which are the fourth 
and fifth beauties of trs^edy, are certainly mpre 
nohle and more poetical in the EngHsh than in the 
Greek, which must be proved by comparing them, 
somewhat more equitably than Mt. Rymer has 
done. 

*' After ally we need not yield that the English 
way is less conducing to move pity and terrour, hcf 
cause they oflten shew virtue oppressed, and vice 
punished: where they do not both^ or either, they 
are not to be defended. 

^ And if we should grant that the Greeks per- 
formed this better, perhaps it may odmit of dispute^ 
whether pity and terrour are either the ^rime, or at 
least the only ends of tragedy. 

" Tis tH>t enough that A.Y\8tod<&\iBiE^ ^aaa^ vi\Ssst 
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might have changed his mind. And chiefly Iri 
have to say (what I hinted on pity and terrour, ia- 
the last paragraph save one), that the punishment 
of vice and reward of virtue arc the most adequate 
ends of tragedy, because most conducing to good 
example of life. Now, pity is not ao easily raised 
for a criminal (and the ancient tragedy always re* 
presents its chief person such) as it is for an inno' 
cent man ; and the suffering of innocence and 
punishment of the offender is of the nature ^ 
English tragedy: contrarily, in the Greek, inoo' 
cence is unhappy often, and the offender escapes. 
Then we are not touched with the sufferings of any 
sort of men so much as of lovers ; and this waa 
almost unknown to the ancients : so that they nei- 
ther administered poetical justice, of which Mr. 
Rymer boasts, so well as we ; neither knew they 
the best common-place of pity, which is love. 

" He therefore unjustly blames us for notbuild- 
mg on what the andenta left us ; for it seems, upon 
eonsideration of the premises, thftt-we have wholly 
finished what they began. 

" My judgment on this piece is this: that it it 
extremely learned, but that the author of it is bet> 
ter read in the Greek than in the English poets: 
that all writer^ ought to study this critique, u the 
best account I have ever seen of the andenta : that 
the model of tragedy he has here given is excellaU, 
and extremely correct; but that it is not the only 
model of all tragedy, because it is too much cir- 
cumscribed in plot, characters, &c.; and, lastly, 
that we may be taught here justly to admire anid 
imitate the ancients, widiout ^vvna them the pie- 
ference with this avkthoT, m ^eyMAW \b wa tswi 
country. 

" Want of method m tV» exs^Va*. Xi«fii 
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toakes the dM>ught8 of the author sometinies ob- 
scure* 

'* His meaning, that pity and terrour are to be 
moved, is, that Uiey are to be moved as the means 
conducing to the ends of tragedy, which are plea- 
sure and instruction. 

'* And these ^vvo ends may be thus distinguished. 
The chief end of the poet is to please ; for his im- 
mediate reputation depends on it. 

" The great end of the poem is to instruct, which 
is performed by making pleasure the vehicle of 
that instruction; for poesy is an art, and all arts 
afe made to profit. Rapm, 

" The pity, which the poet is to labour for, is 
for the critainal, not f<Mr those or him whom he has 
murdered, or who have been the occasion of the 
tragedy. The terrour is likewise in the punishment 
of the same criminal; who, if he be represented 
too great an (lender, will not be pitied: if alto-* 
gether innocent, his punishmient wUl be unjust. 

** Another obscurity is, where he says, Sophocles 
perfected tri^edy by introducing the third actor; 
that is, he meant, three kinds of .action, one com- 
pany singing, pr speaking; anodbber pkying on the 
musick; a tiiird dancing. 

^* To make a true judgment in this competition 
betwixt the Giredk poets and the English, in tra* 
gedy: 

** Consider) 6rBt, how Aristotle has defined a tra- 
gedy. Secondly^ what he assigns the end of it to 
be. Thirdly, what he thinks the beauties of it. 
Fourthly, the means to obtain the end proposed. 

" CoQ^pare thi^ Greek and Engli^ tra^ck ^^ 
^U justly, and without -|^^»si&t^> ^QW2Pt^»»% •«=> 
tjttw^ rules. 

vor. I. . o o 



"Then, secondly, consider wlicther Aristotle hat 
made a just definition of trageilj; of its parts, of 
ita ends, and of its beauties; and whether he, haT- 
ing not teen any others but those of Sophocles,' 
Euripides, &c. had or truly could determine tvhai 
all the excellencies of tragedy are, and whereio 

" Next, shew in what ancient tragedy was defi- 
cient: for example, in the narrowness of its plots, 
and fewness of persons; and try whether that be 
not a fault in the Greek poets; and wliether their 
eTicellency was so great, when the variety was vis^ 
1]ly so little; or whether what they did was net 
very easy to do. 

" Then make e judgment on what the Englisb 
have added to their beauties : aa, for example, nst 
only more plot, but also new passious; as, name- 
ly, that of love, scarcely touched on by the and- 
ents, escept in this one example of Phcedra, cited 
h_v Mr, Rymer; and in that how short they were 
of Fletcher! 

" Prove bIho that love, being an heroiek passion, 
is fit for tragedy, whkh cannot be denieil, beeause 
of the example alksed of Phcedra; and bow &i 
Shakspeare has outdone them m friendship, &c. 

" To return to the b^^nning of this enquiryi 
consider if pity and terrour be trough for tragedy 
to move : and I believe, upon a true definition of 
tragedy, it will be found that its work extends far' 
ther, and that it is to reform manners, by a deUght- 
ful representation of human life in great persons, 
hy way of dialt^e. If this be true, then not only 
pity and terrour are to be moved, as the ordy means 
to bringUB to virtae, tul geTi«t*!i"jVwft to^vrtne, 
and hatred to vice; by BbCTrai%'iS»t««»ft» sR,<»*, 
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«nd punishments of the other; at least, by render- 
ing virtue always amiable, though it be shewn un- 
fortunate; and vice detestable, diough it be shewn 
triumphant. 

" If, then, the aicouragement of virtue and dis- 
couragement of vice be the proper ends of poetry 
in tragedy, pity and terrour, though good means, 
are not die omy. For all the passions, in their 
•turns, are to be set in a ferment : as joy, anger, 
love, fear, are to be used as the poet's common- 
places ; and a general, concernment for the principal 
factors is to be raised, by making them appear such 
in their characters, their words, and actions, as will 
interest the audience in their fortunes. 

" And if, after all, in a larger sense, pity com- 
prehends this concernment for the good, and ter- 
a^ur includes detestation for the bad, then let us 
consider whether the English have not answered 
this end of tragedy as weU as the ancients, or per- 
haps better. 

** And here Mr« Rymer's objections against these 
plays are to be impartially weighed, that we may 
see whether they are a£ weight enough to turn the 
balance against our countrymen. 

" Tis evident those plays, which he arraigns, 
have moved both those passions in a high degree 
upon the stage. 

" To give the glory of this away from the poet, 
and to place it upon the actors, seems unjust. 

" Oiie reason is, because whatever actors they 
have found, the event has been the same; that is, 
the same passions have beeaalways moved: which 
shews, that there is somethiTii^ oi int^^ ^sct^ ^vnssp^. 
ia the playa themsdves, com^\xv^ V» ^^ ^^^^ 
of TaiBmg these two ptt8si.on&-. wA wc^^^^^'^'^ 

oo ^ ^ 
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ever to have been fflcc^lently actei), yet action oafjr 
adds grace, vigour, and more life, upon the Etag«; 
but caiuDol give it wholly, where it is not firsU 
But, secondly, I dare appeal to those who have 
never seen them acted, if they have not found these 
two pamionit moved within them ; and if the gener- 
al voice will carry it, Mr> flymer's prejudjea will 
take off kb single testimony. 

" This, being matter of fact, is reasonably to Kb- 
established by this appeal; as, if one man says it 
is niglit, when the rest of the world cancltide it Ur 
be day, there needs no farther argument against 
him that it is so. 

" If he urge, that die general taste is depraved, 
his arguments to prove this ciui at best but evince 
that our poets took not the best way to raise those 
passions; but experience proves against him, that 
tiiose means, which they have used, have been suc- 
cessfnl, and have produced themt 

" And one reason of that success u^ in wy 
opinion, this ; that Shskspeare and Fletcbev have 
written to the genius of the age and utioB in which 
they lived; for though nature, as be obJMta, k tbe 
same in all places, md leaMin too the «uae; jtit 
the climate, the age, the dispositioa of the people, 
to whom a poet writes, may be so difierent, that 
what pleased the Greeks would not sadify an 
English audience. 

" And if they proceeded upon a fonndatioa of 
truer reason to ^dease the Athenians, than Shak- 
speaic and Fletcher to please the Eagliaht it only 
shews that the Athenians were a ibok jiaiiciua 
people; buttfaepoet'Bbi^newHcttMu&^ta^kue 
the audience. 
" Whether out Eo^A^ iMftwcfift >«»« ^«» 



pleased Ei^ierto wfdi acoms^ as he calk it^or wrdb 
bread, is the next question; that is, whether die 
means which Shakspeare and Fletcher have used,; 
in their pla3rs, to raise those passions be&>re named^ 
be better applied to the ends by the Greek poets- 
than by them. And perhaps we shall not grant 
him this whoDy : let it be granted that a writer is^ 
not to run down with the stream, or to please the 
people by theii' usual methods, but rather to reform 
their judgments, it still r^noains to prove that omr 
theaftre needs this total reformation. 

'* The faults, which he has found in their de-- 
signs, are rather wittily aggravated m many places 
than reasonably urged; and as much may be re- 
turned on the Greeks, by one who were as witty 
as himself. 

" 2. They destroy not, Jf they are granted, the 
foundation of the fabrick : only take away fh>m 
the beauty of the symmetry ^ for example, the 
faults in the character of the King, in '* King and 
No-King," are not, as lie makes them, such as ren* 
der him detestable, but oidy imperfections which 
accompany human nature, and are for the most 
part excused by the violence of his love; so that 
they destroy not oiu: pity or concernment for him :: 
this answer may be applied to most of his objec- 
tions of that kind. 

" And Rollo committing many murders, when 
he is answerable but for one, is too severely ar- 
raigned liyhim; for, it adds to our horror and 
detestation of the criminal : and poetick justice is 
not neglected neither ; for we atab him in our minds 
for every ofience which be cotchx\\\&\ vdA^^c^&^^cmdx^ 
wlBck the poet is togamoatiaft w^ciaDS*^'^'^ 
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much in the death of an offender ai the raising tin 
horroui of his crimes. 

" That the criminal shouid neither be wholly 
guilty, nor wholly innocent, but so participating of 
both as to move both pity and terrour, is certainly a 
good nde, but not perpetually to be observed; for that 
weretomakeall tragedies too much alike: which ob- 
jection he foresaw, but has not fully answered. 

" To conclude, (herefoie ; if the plays of the an- 
cients are more correctly plotted, ours are more 
beautifully written. And, if we can raise passions 
as high on worse ioundatioQa, it shewa our genius 
in tragedy is greater; foi in all other parts of it 
the English have manifeSitly excelled ttium." 



The original of the following letter is preserved, 
in the Library at Lambeth, and was kindly impazfu 
ed to the publick by the reverend Dr. Vyse, J 

Copy of an original Letter from John Drydcn, 
Esq. to his sons in Italy, from a MS. in the 
Lambeth Library, marked N° 933, p, 56. 
{ iSMpertvrHtedJ 

" Al iUustrisaimo Si^ 

Carlo Dryden Camanere 

d'HoDore A. S. S. 

In Rom 
" Franca per Mantoua. 

" Dear Sobs, 
"Being now at Sir William Bowyer's, in 
country, I cannot Write at \ai^, >MEanee I 
atyaelf somewhat indispoBed. wtih a wM, »»( 



thick df hearing, rather worse than I was in town. 
I am glad to find, by your lettet of July J86th, your 
style, thilt you are both in health; but wonder 
^Ou should think me so neghgent as to forget to 
give yoU an acdount of the ship in which your 
parcel is to come. I have written to you twd or 
three letters concerning it, which I have sent by 
safe hands, as I told you^ and doubt not but you 
have them before this can arrive to you. Being 
out of town, I have forgotten the ship's name^ 
which your mother will enquire, and |mt it into her 
letter, which is joined with mine. But the master's 
name I remember t he is called Mr. Ralph Thoip; 
the ship is bound to Leghorn, consigned to Mr* 
Peter and Mr. Thomas Ball, merchants. I am of 
your opinion, that by Tonson's means almost all 
our letters have miscarried for this last year. But, 
however, he has missed of his design in the Dedi- 
cation, though he had prepared the book for it; for 
in every figure of £neas he has caused him to be 
drawn like King William, with a hooked nose. Af- 
ter my return to town, I intend to alter a play of 
Sir Robert Howard's, written long since, and lately 
put by him into my hands ; 'tis called The Cfm- 
quest of China by the Tartars, It will cost me six 
weeks' study, widbi the probable benefit of an hun- 
dred pounds. In the mean time I am writing a 
song for St. Cecilia's Feast, who, you know, is the 
patroness of musick. This is troublesome, and no 
way beneficial; but I could not deny the Stewards 
of the Feast, who came in a body to me to desire 
that kindness, one of them being Mr. Bridgman, 
whose parents are your mothMEp friends. I ho^ 

to send you thirty gomeaa Aawwwsi^^x^c^as^^sa®*'^ 
and Christmass, of \rtdc\il wifiL®Nfelo\j.«si.'?«^'c^sfi& 
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when 1 come to u>vm> 1 remeraber tbe couuad 
you gire me in your letter ; but disSEflibling, though 
lawful in some cast's, is not my t«lent; yet, for you 
sake, I Kill struggle with the plain openness of bij 
nature, and keep-in my just reeentments against 
that degaterate order. In tlic mean lime I ^tter 
not myself with any manner of hopes, but do my 
duty, and suffer for God's sake; being assnred, 
beforehand, never to be rewarded, though tbe timea 
shouldolter. Tonarda thelaUereiu} oflhis month, 
Septemkier, Charles will be^ to recover bis per- 
fect health, according to }us nativity, which, cast- 
ing it myadf, 1 am sure is irue, and all tilings hi- 
tlierto have happened accordingly to tlievery time 
thai I predicted them: I hope at the same time lo . 
recover more health, accordinji! to my age. Ue* 
member me lo poor Harry, whose prayers "I ear- 
nestly desire. My Virgil succeeds in the world 
beyond its deoeit or my espoctaticv. You know 
the profits mj^t have hem more] but seitb^ my 
conscience nor my honour wotijd saS^ iw to take 
them: but 1 never can repsot of my constancy, 
since I am ifaMOu^y peiwadcd of the justice of 
tbe cause fix whidt 1 suSiw, It hw pia»ed God 
to raise up maay frioida to Bm amooffst my ene- 
mies, diDugh tliey who ought to have been my 
&iendsareBeg1igratofma. I am calkd to dinner, 
and cannot go on with this lenwi whidi I deairs 
you lo e«Hae( and am 

>' Youi aoat sffictio&Me f&ther, 
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